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REl^ORT. 



AN ACT TO ENCOURAGE DfMIGEATION TO THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
ucnon Sectioic 



1. Cre&tea a Board of Immigration, to be ap 
pointed by the QoTernor. 

2. Governor and Secretary of State to be ex- 
officio members of the board ; duties of 
the board. 

S. The board may publish or cause to be pub- 
lished, what. 

4. The board may appoint af^ts. 

5. Keetinr of the board, when and where to be 

held. 

6. GoTemor to be presiding officer ; election of 

officers. 



7. Treasurer of the board to give bond. 
8: Appropriation out of the State treasury. 
9. Board may open books for subscriptions and 
endowments. 

10. Immigration Fund so created to be deposit- 

ed, where, and expended, how. 

11. Vacancies in the board, how to be filled. 

12. Board to co-opernte with the Bureau of Im- 

mirrktion at Washington, D. C; reports 
to be made to Legislature. 



Whereas, The time has arrived when the subject of immigration 
should receive the immediate services and unremitted attention of 
every well meaning citizen of our State, in order to repair as rapidly ag 
possible the losses of population sustained throus:h the desolations of 
^ar, by the introduction of a people recommended by their loyalty, 
their industry and intelligence ; and whereas^ that in order to se- 
^re this end every inducement should be offered that class of immi- 

Sants, come from what portion of the civilized world they may. and 
e development of our agricultural and mineral resources should be 
•ncouraged, therefore 

Be it enacted hy the General Aaaemhly of the State\of Missouri^ aft 
follows : 

Section 1. There is hereby created a Board of Immigration, which 
diall be composed of five members, three of which are to be appointed 
by the Governor. 

Sec. 2. The Governor and Secretary of State shall be ex-officio 
nembers of this board ; and it shall be its duty to do all and every- 
thing which may and will enhance and encourage immigration to our 
State, either from the eastern States of the United States or from the 
Mtem hemisphere. 

Sec. 3. The members of this board shall, if they deem it advisable 
i&d proper for the encouragement of immigration, publish or cause 
to be published pamphlets, essays and articles treating on and de- 
icribing in a true light the developed and undeveloped agricultural 
Jnd mineral resources of the State of Missouri, our facilities for navi- 
^tion, railroad connections^ and our widespread commerce, and to 
^lutribute them in such localities wherever, in their opinion^ tl\Q^ \wvc5 
^ useful, beneficial and oi good for the promotion ot \\iv\\i\^t^Vi\o\\ V<^ 
IT State. 

Bio. 4 Tbejr also shall have power, whenever deen\cflL ex^ediexvV. 
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by them, to appoint an a^ent or agents either for the eastern States of 
tne United States or for Europe, for the purpose of aiding and advising 
immigration ; and such agent or agents shall act solely under the in- 
struction of the Board of Immigration, who shall also fix and allow 
their compensation for their services, to be paid out of the fund cre- 
ated as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Board of Immigration to meet 
in the city of St. Louis, on the last Monday in the months of March, 
June and September, and on the first Monday in December, for con- 
sultation, and to transact such business as properly may come before 
the same; but nothing in this act shall be so construed as to prevent 
a meeting of the board at any other time, whenever a majority there- 
of shall deem it advisable for the dispatch of business and the in- 
terest of immigration ; such calls, however, shall always be made 
by the president of the board, and countersigned by the secretary 
thereof. 

Sec. 6. The Governor of the State shall be presiding officer of the 
board, and in their first meeting on the last Mionday in March, A. D. 
1865, the board shall elect, by ballot, a corresponding and recording 
secretary, a vice president and a treasurer, out of their own number. 

Sec. 7. The treasurer of the board shall give bond in the sum often 
thousand dollars, which bond shall be approved by the president and 
secretary thereof, and deposited with the Secretary of State. 

Sec 8. Four thousand dollars are hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, for ihe use of the 
Board of Immigration, and to be expended by them as they think 
best and expedient for the interest of immigration to the State of 
Missouri. 

' Skc. 9. The Board of Immigration is furthermore authorized and 
shall have power to open books and invite and solicit contributions 
and endowments of money from corporations, manufacturers, mer- 
chants and all persons who are immediately and directly benefited by 
the flow of immifi:ration ; which money so contributed shall also be 
under the control ot and expended by the board for the intents and 
purposes in the preceding section stated. 

Sac. 10. The fund so created shall be called "Immigration Fund," 
and all monev accruing under the preceding section snail be depos- 
ited in a bank to be designated by tbe board, subject to the order of 
the same. The drafts to be signed by the president and countersigned 
by the treasurer. 

Sec 11. In case of a vacancy in the board occurring by death, 
removj^l, resignation or otherwise, such vacancy shall be filled by the 
Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the board. 

Skc 12. It shall be the duty of said board to co-operate with the 
Bureau of Immigration at Washington City, and to make regular re- 

Sorts of their labors and proceedings to the General Assembly of the 
tate, accompanied by such references, suggestions and statistics as 
may furnish good and reliable data and a proper basis for future leg- 
islation on the subject of immigration. 

This act to take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 
Approved February 16, 1865, 
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TITLE XXIII. Chapter 68. 

AN ACT CONCERNINO THE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION. 

Be it enacted hy the General Aaseinhly of the State of Missouri^ 
as follows : 

Section 1. There shall be a Board of Immigration, which shall 
be composed of five m embers, three of which are to be appointed by 
the Governor. 

Sec 2. The Governor and Secretary of State shall be ex-officio 
members of this board; and it shall be its duty to do all and every- 
thing which may and will advance and encourage immigration to this 
State, either from the eastern States of the United Sllfetes or from the 
eastern hemisphere. 

Sec. 3. The members of this board shall, if they deem it advisable 
and proper for the encouragement of immigration, publish or cause 
to be published pamphlets, essays and articles treating on and describ- 
ing, in a true light, the developed and undeveloped agricultural and 
mineral resources of the Stateof Missouri, our facilities for navigation, 
railroad connections, and our wide-spread commerce, and to distribute 
them in such localities wherever, in their opinion, they may be useful, 
beneficial and of good for the promotion of immigration to our State. 

Skc. 4. They also shall have power, whenever deemed expedient 
by them, to appoint an agent or agents, either for the eastern States 
of the United States or for Europe, for the purpose of aiding and ad- 
vising immigration: and such agent or agents shall act solely under 
the instruction of the Board of Immigration, who shall also fix and 
allow their compensation for their services, to be paid out of the fund 
created as hereinafter provided. 

Sec 5. It shall be the duty of the Board of Immigration to meet 
in the city of St. Louis on the last Monday in the months of March, 
June and September, and on the first Monday in December, for con- 
sultation, and to transact such business as properly may come before 
the same ; but nothing in this chapter shall be so construed as to pre- 
vent a meeting of the board at any other time, or the regular meeting 
of the board at any other place, whenever a majority thereof shall 
deem it advisable lor the dispatch of business and the interest of im- 
migration ; such calls, however, shall always be made by the president 
of the board and countersigned by the secretary thereof. 

Sec 6. The Governor of the State shall be the presiding oflicer of 
the board, and the officers now appointed and serving shall hold their 
offices until the last Monday in March, 1867, at which time tlie board 
shall electa by ballot^ out of their own number, a recording secretary 
and a corresponding secretary, a vice president and a treasurer, who 
shall hold their offices fortwo years and until their successors are duly 
elected and qualified. 

Sec 7. The treasurer of the board shall give bond in the sum of 
ten thousand dollars, which bond shall be approved by the president 
and secretarv thereof, and deposited with the Secretary of State. 

Skc 8. I'he sum of two thousand dollars, annually, is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury of the State not other- 
wise appropriated, for the use of the Board of Immigratiotv.^ Ici \i^ ^^- 
pended bjr them as they think best and expedient fox Wv^ \w\.^x^%\. ^^ 
imuiigrsitioD to the State of Jiissouri, which eViaVV \>em\\x\\oi ^OJwst 
Mppropnationa. 
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Sec. 9. The Board of Immigration is furthermore authorized an 
•hall have power to open books and invite and solicit contributioi 
and endowments of money from corporations, manufacturers, me 
.chants and all persons who are immediately and directly benefited b 
the flow of immigration ; which money so contributed shall also t 
under control of and expended by the board for the intents and pa 
poses in the preceding section stated. 

Sec. 10. The fund so created shall be called "Immigration Fund 
and all monev accruing under the preceding.section shall be deposite 
in a bank to be designated by the board, subject to the order of th 
same. The drafts to be signed by the president and countersigned b 
the treasurer. 

Sec. 11. In case of a vacancy occurring in the board by deatl 
removal, resignation or otherwise, such vacancy shall be filled by th 
Governor, by aWA with th^ advice and consent of the board. 

Sec. 12. It shall be the duty of said board to co-operate with th 
Bureau of Immigration at Washington City, and to make regula 
reports of their labors and proceedings to the General Assembly ( 
the State, accompanied by references, suggestions and statistics, a 
may furnish gooa and reliable data and a proper basis for future legis 
lation on the subject of immigration. 

Approved March 6, 18t)6. 



In compliance with the requirements of the foregoing acts, th« 
Board of Immigration submits its first biennial report rendering aa. 
account of its operations^ of the receipts and expenditures under th« 
law establishing it, and of the results attained since its establishment. 

The duties devolving upon this board are: First^ to encourage and 
promote immigration ; and, second, to advise and aid immigrants. 

The manner in which we have tried to perform these duties, with 
the very limited means at our command, the means we have applied 
for this purpose and the difficulties we had to contend with, will more 
fallv appear from the annexed report of the secretary. 

From the abstract statement of the treasurers of this board, it will 
be perceived that the amount of State aid received during these two 

rears was only $6fiOO 00 

The voluntary contributions obtained from corporations and 

individuals amounted to 4,493 80 

Total receipts $10,496 90 

The expenses for the office at St. Louis, including rent, furniture, 
fuel, postage, stationery, contingent expenses and salary of 

clerk (now at $900 per annum), amount to $3173 08 

For publications and their distribution, for printing 

and advertising 3354 80 

For agents' traveling expenses and for collection fees . . 1934 67 
For diplomas of honorary [members, engraving, print- 
ing, etc ' 585 00 

Total expenses $9047 68 

Leaving balance in hands of treasurer $1449 35 

There is no indebtedness. 

But it will be seen that the amount now provided by law for the 
|reat and important work this board has to perform is utterly insuf- 
acient, and must necessarily impair the efficiency of its action. 

The act creating this board contemplates that it shall publish or 
cause to be published pamphlets, essays and articles on Missouri. 
We have aided in the publication of various books and pamphlets on| 
the subject; we have ourselves published Muench's Handbook for 
Qerman Emigrants, and one circular, "Free Missouri" (in the English 
language), in ten thousand of copies ; also, other pamphlets and num- 
berless articles in the press of this and other countries. Bat for the 
mat'Orial aid of others, the zeal of our Qerman correspondent^ Hoi\., F. 
Muench, our general agent, Rev. M. W. Willis, ot Ptoi^^^ox ^,^]aXKt- 
house, and of our secretary . MnJaidor Buah, wittv a\\ ol ^\iftxsv >i3oNA\i'M 
been a labor of love— asking of us no pecuniary tewat^— ^^^^^^"^^ 
iare been able to do this. 
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Our means are also too limited to afford to the arriving immigrants 
that protection and aid which they so much require. We had to 
restrict ourselves, in this respect, to co-operation, as far as we could, 
with those charitable institutions which had been established by our 
citizens in a spirit of philanthrophy deserving the highest praise. By 
electing the Piwde^nt^of the uerraan Emigrant Aid Society as our 
secretary^ our'^cb-operatibii Willi"' tBat society has been most advan- 
tffgeous lor both, and has greatly benefited the foreigners who came 
to or through Missouri for a new home. 

We succeeded in obtaining from the managers of some of our 
Missouri railroads a reduction of fare for the transportation of immi- 
grants, their families and household goods. Thousands of dollars were 
thus saved to those coming to settle among us. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the law, we have solicited con- 

Itributions of money for an "immigration fund," and about forty-five 
hundred dollars ($4500) have been received. Small as this amount 
is, it has materially aided this board in its efforts, and the donors 
deserve our best thanks. 

We refer also to the correspondence with the United States Bureau 
fof Immigration at Washington, the Commissioner of Immigration at 
New York, and others, the more interesting portion of which is ap- 
pended to this report. It is evident that the example of Missouri in 
{encouraging immigration receives the applause of, and is followed by, 
various of our sister States. 

Tlie wisdom of establishing a State Board of Immigration has been 
fully vindicated by the results. The attention of emigrants has been 
attracted to Missouri; and she has received, during the year just 
closed, a larger share of the continually increasing tide of immigra- 
tion than ever before. In consequence of this, the value of our lands, 
as well as the amount of our productions, has rapidly increased, and 
has repaid to our citizens a nundred fold the small outlay made to 
bring about those results. 

The increase of immigration to our State since the organization of 
this board has been so great, its benicn influence on the wealth and 
productions of Missouri and the development of her resources is so 
marked, that we cannot butfeel a justifiable pride in having been per- 
mitted to be the means of promoting, fostering, inviting, aiding and 
attracting immigration. 

Without asking or expecting from you any acknowledgment of 
our services, we may be pardoned for saying that the result we have 
attained is such as we can refer to with much gratification. 

We do ask, however, in view of these results, and in view of the 
fact that the importance of immigration to this State is beginning to 
be sensibly felt, that you appropriate for this purpose an amount in 
proportion to the magnitude and importance of this noble cause. As 
immigration increases so rapidly, some further legislation may be 
necessary to extend and perfect our sphere of usefulness ; and we 
shall be happy to carry out such measures as your wisdom will 
suggest 

Respectfully, 

THOS. 0. FLETCHER, 
FRANCIS RODMAN, 
/ISIDOR BUSH, 
/ AMEDE VALLE, 
'^ F, MUENCH, 
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immigration: its importanck not fully recognized. 

Immigration into our State is destined to exercise so vast an influ- 
ence on the development of our resources, on the welfare of our com- 
monwealth, ec. nomically as well as socially considered, that its im- 
portance can hardly be over-estimated. 

Even the peopling of the IStates jind territories west of our own State 
isofsomuch moment to ourselves — the advantages which our com- 
merce and manufactures, our railroads and navigation must derive 
from a speedy spread of civilization in that direction, are so great — 
that, disregarding even the behests of our national polity, the sole 
material interest of our State demand a careful consideration of this 
sabject under all its aspects. 

ihat our weal and woe as a people is to a great extent dependent; 
I on the continuance and increase of a steady and copious flow of inimi- ' 
I ^ration into our borders, is a trueism not yet understood by the ma- 
i jority of our people ; and but few of our legislators seem to be aware 
'. that well directed efforts in the proper quarters, that guidance and 
[ protection to the new comers, that a zealous care for the fair fame of 
our State abroad, will in a brief space repay time and money a hun- 
dred and a thousand fold. Not until lately, therefore — scarcely two 
years ago — some favorable legislation could be obtained, and then only 
bv force of circumstances, ''m order to repair as rapidly as possible 
i the losses of population sustained through the desolations of war." 
I And not merely legislative bodies, but corporations and municipali- 
' ties, citizens in general, with few very recommeudable exceptions, 
'■ oppose a stolid indifference to our endeavors to raise the public spirit 
to a level with the importance of our aims. Although Knownothing-i 
■ ism, happily for the future of the country, had its day, yet we still 
seem to lorget that we are, nearly all of us, immigrants into the State 
ourselves, and if we dare nbt^ indeed, deny the importance of immi- 
pation itself, we are yet inclined to underrate the value and effective- 
ness of an organized system of encouragement and promotion of 
UDmicration. Facts are there, however, to disprove this, in my opin- 
ion, snortsighted view. States and countries that have, in a Catholic 
•pirit, and with wise forethought, fostered and favored ll\e ewWVs^WciTL 
of their sparsely populated domains by a thriily and \i\d\x«»Vi\ow^ vAvx^^ 
^Umlers, have JDvarJably reaped a rich harvest of pT0€.peT\V>3 Vsvx^- 
^srd af tbeJr liberality } while others which, eilliex iioma^MiK. o\ 
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adaptation of proper means to the debired end, or in a spirit of narrow- 
minded sefishnesa, have failed to attract or have shut out from their 
borders that ever-flowing migratory tide, have as regularly receded in 
prosperity, and even retrograded in civilization. 

The following table willshow the movement of population in ten 
States, five fostering immigration and five neglecting or repulsing 
immigration in the last decade: 

(A) STATES FAVORINQ IMMIGRATION. 



POPULATION. 



STATES. 



Illinois 

Iowa , 

Wiaronsin. 
Michig^an.. 
Minnesota 



Total. 




851,470 
192,214 
305,391 
397,654 
6,330 



1,752,059 



1,711,75^ 
674,948 
775.873 
749,112 
172,022 



4,083,708 



Actn'l increui 



860,2S1 
482,734 
470,481 
351,458 
166.69] 



2,331,649 
or 133 per cent 



(B) STATES DISFAVORING IMMIGRATION. 



STATES. 



Missouri .... 

Indiana 

Kentucky... 

Maine 

Vermont.... 

Total 




POPULATION. 



682,044 
08S416 
932,405 
583,034 
314,120 



3,550,019 



1,182.012 

1,350,428 

1,155,684 

628,279 

315,098 



4,631,501 



Increase. 



499.9«S 

362.011 

173,279 

45,24S 

978 



1,081,481 
or 30 per cent 



This little tabular comparison speaks volumes to the reflecting 
mind. To him who understands that population is wealth and power, 
it illustrates more strikingly the influence of proper efforts in promo- 
ting immigration; and this influence will yet be felt in favor of the 
first named States for years to come ; for I need not mention the fact 
that every new comer is generally very soon enabled and willing to 
send for his relations and friends left behind — that he thus, through 
others, becomes a new source of increased prosperity and wealth to 
the community. The statistical tables appended to this report, im* 
perfect as they are, will still further illustrate how those States that 
have succeeded in arresting and appropriating a large share of this 
overflowing source of wealth, have accordingly grown in prosperity 
and importance, while those States that failed to appreciate the bene- 
fits that would accrue to her from this cause, have become unable to 
compete with her sister States in the race for progress and iu the 

Jrowth of prosperity. 1 might point to nearly all of the former slave 
tates, who will find themselves debarred from participating in the 
bleasinge of material advancement and soc\a\ pTO^^^%^^ Voug as 
^Bf do not entirely discard that natroNV-mYtia^^ \a\,o\^T^Ti<!.^^ 
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that epirit of caste which is the bitter fruit of servile institutions- 
They will fail to attract any immigrants to their borders, as lonar 
as they do not cheerfully adopt and carry out that broad and 
liberal' policy which is the only safe and immutable basis of 
social advancement as well as of material prosperity. These facts are 
suflitiontlv known, and vet thev remain a dead letter to most; but 
few fieeni to penetrate to their true meaning, and to understand the 
doctrino they preach. The amount to be appropriated for the pur- 
poses of tliis board was originally fixed at $4,000 annually. The word 
''annually^ having been omitted by a clerical error, tlie bill had to be 
amended, and the amount was reduced toS2.00 -annually. In this con- 
nection I might mention that Wisconsin and Minnesota are spending 
over S20,000amiually for the promotion ofimmigralion;*our sister State, 
Kansas, on the other hand, ha?, during the last session of her Legisla- 
ture, rejected a bill introduced for the same obiect. In regard to 
other sources of income, I regret that I am unable to rei)ort a more 
thorough comprehension of the greatness of our object, of their im- 
portance to individual citizens as well as to the State at large, on the 
part of corporations, municipalities and individuals. With exception 
of the three county courts of St. Louis, St. Charles and Howard coun- 
ties, no county or municipaiitv has contributed a single dollar to the 
useful and noble objects of tfiis board. The city of St. Louis could 
alTord to spend thousands of dollars, and to send out a fleet of steamers 
for the reception of President Johnson, who visited this State appar- 
ently but to revile and insult her Senators and Representatives in 
Congress; but the great and wealthy city of St. Louis had not a cent 
to spare for the promotion of immigration, and refuses admission into 
her hospitals to the poor and sick immigrants, while New York has 
now built an immigrant hospital, founded and maintained for the sole 
benefit of the immigrant, at a cost of over half a million of dollars. 
In vain the secretary of this board applied by letter (appendix) to 
all the railroad companies for half fare privileges for immigrants and 
their household effects. But very few answered at all ; none favor- 
ably ; some referring to their second class and emigrant train arrange- 
ments, others to the necessity of a uniform system among the various 
connecting lines ; and when, for the purpose of effecting this uniform- 
ity, the subject was introduced atthe general ticket agent convention, 
at Chicago (October 11, 1865), the proposition was laid on the table. 
The more gratefully must we acknowledge the liberality of the North 
Missouri, the Iron Mountain and the Southwest Pacific roads, who 
passed all immigrants and their effects at half fare on the certiticate 
of this board, or other sufficient evidence of Iheir bona tide intention 
to settle in this State. The great Missouri Pacific Kailroad Company, 
on the other hand, which has received more than seven million of dol- 
lars State aid, for which the citizens have paid millions in taxes, a 
road which now boasts of its millions of receipts, does not remember 
that it owes its rapidly increasing prosperity to this very flow of im- 
migration to which it refuses facilities which would conslitute but an 
insignificant sacrifice to the company, but contribute greatly to the 
cause of immigration in general, as well as alford much assistance in 
individual cases.f 

^Wisconsin, with a native born population of 278,362 in 1860, contained 123,879 German ira- 
lugrants and 49,961 of Irish immigrants, while Missoari, with 664,289 of native bom populatloxi, 
lumbered odIj 88,487 Germans and 43,464 Irinh immigrants. 




^«»i>ir^»»».^ <^<.»/* w<mpcNw/oie lOT cue secretary to do iKia in all caae*. V3\\*^ ^^^^ xa 
tfKS^^Lf^inS *i2r„.^"'"'l ^'°"'''- The half fare to bona ^Ae \«vm\i;t«iX* tXvo^ii^l 
lt»imh, mndaotMn exception gnnted to one and withheld from the olbet, Vittiout. taM**- 
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Private contributions to this fund exhibit, I am sorry to say, the 
^samo want of liberality and comprehension of the remuneratare 
' character of the effects which must follow a greater efficiency of this 
board, and result from a sphere of activity enlarged through enhanced 
means of action. The contiguity of our pecuniary means is necessarily 
a great restriction to the full realization of the object for which this 
board has been created. As far as these private contribution^ are 
concerned, I must state, however, that our failure is partly to be at- 
tributed to a want of harmony between the board and its former 
treasurer (Mr. Thomas E. Souper), and to the inefficiency of its former 
soliciting agent (Mr. Bittman). The list of honorary members (see 
appendix) of those who pay an annual contribution to the immigra- 
tion fund, exhibits the noteworthy fact that, with very few honorable 
exceptions, these donations proceed mostly from our naturalized lellow 
citizens, who, therefore, seem to appreciate the value of an increased 
immigration, and its promotion through this board. 

I will add that this apparent indifference of State authorities and 
individuals may, probably, find an excuse in the fact that we were 
used heretofore to leave immign>tion into our State entirely to its 
own impulse. Even our national government passed the first act ''to 
encourage immigration" in 1864 (approved July 4, 1^64), and estab- 
lished a board ot immigration only after the want of labor during the 
closing years of the war called public attention to the subject. 

In the report of the Commissioner of Immigration, H. N. Cougar, 
to the Speaker of the House of Reprsentatives (February 28, 1866, 
ex. doc. In o. 66), we encounter the following w^ords: "The general 
government has failed to recognize the importance of this subject or 
the necessity of its action." 

Some far-seeing American patriots and leading politicians have, 
indeed, repeatedly insisted on the incalculable benefits of immigra- 
tion; have depicted it in its true light as the conditio sine qua non of 
the development, progress, wealth and power of this our common 
country ; but in general, we meet a deplorable indifference and mis- 
conception of the scope of the all-embracing and vital importance of 
this subject. It seems proper, therefore, nay, almost necessary, to 
show again and again, by data, proofs and calculations, the 

EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION. 

If we consider that the first beginnings of European emigration to 
this continent date scarcely three centuries back, and that this cur- 
rent has never since ceasea flowing, but kept on, with few short inter- 
ruptions only, increasing in volume down to the present day, it may 
well be said that this nation ot ours, that these United States, with 
their millions of inhabitants, owe their existence to, and are the effect 
of immigration ; and our history presents to the careful observer the 
clearest evidence '* that the periods in which immigration had grown 
had been those of growing wealth, prosperity, and power, while those 
in which it had declined had been those of growing poverty and weak- 
ness." * It is not necessary, however, to refer back to the history of 
the past; for the sake of argument, it will be sufficient to limit our 
investigation to the present century. 

We find that the population of the United Stales in 1800 numbered 
a little over five millions, and in 1860 thirty-one millions and a half. 
A carefu} collector ol facts (Sir Morton Peto), who lately visited 
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his country, says: "There is nothing in the old world to equal this rate 
>f progress. Since 1830, the population of the United States has in- 
Teased nineteen millions, while that of Great Britain increased less 
han six millions. Immigration is the cause to which we must at- 
ribute this great increase of population in America; and it is one 
¥hich takes no effect in Europe. While the increase of the popu- 
ation in Great Britain represents almost exclusively the natural in- 
crease of a populous and thriving country, the increase in the pop- 
ilation of the United States represents an entirely different element. 
[t has been mathematically aemonstrated that if the United States, 
n the year 1800, had been in the same circumstances as Great Britain — 
:hat is, if there had been no immigration, and the increase of her 
population had arisen from natural causes only* — the free white and 
colored people of the United States would, at the present time, have 
>nly numbered 10,463,000, or one-third of the whole present popula- 
:ion in 1863; the immigration of the present century, and their des- 
cendants, number more than 21,000,000, or two-thirds of the whole." 

This is mostly lost sight of. An American whose father or grand- . 
father was born in Massachusetts, Virginia, or any other of the for- j 
mer colonies or territories, is wont to value his worth by his pedigree ' 
as a descendant of the Pilgrim fathers or of the Cavaliers, and be- • 
lieves hiraselt entitled to regard the immigrant of this day as his in-; 
ferior, who ought to be humbly grateful for the blessings which he.' 
will be graciously permitted to enjoy in this countrv. But the ad-i 
vantages, the increase of wealth, power, social development which! 
accrue to the nation, to every one of its members thereof, from this" 
source, its influence on the expansion of ideas, on the cultivation of 
science, art, and letters, are seldom taken into account. The progress 
of ideas and culture eludes research, inasmuch as in cannot be valued 
in dollars and cents; it would require a treatise by itself to do justice 
to the ethical, social, and political aspects of this Psubject, and we 
must, necessarily, iherefore, confine our synopsis to an approximate 
estimate of the influence of immigration on the wealth of our nation. 
I quote from the above named writer: "It has been calculated, 
though on very imperfect data, that each immigrant who lands in 
America brings with him an average of 368. But these returns were 
obtained from among the poorest classes of immigrants. Among 
cabin passengers the average amount would evidently be much higher ; 
and from returns made to the governments of Prussia and Bavaria, ; 
for seven years, by emigrants who left those countries with official 
permission, it appears that they carried each to America an average 
amount of S^SO 00. The United States officials calculate that the im- 
migrants have brought into the United States not less than 400,000,000 
cash dollars, besides the much superior values represented by their 
phvsical, intellectual and moral powers." And further: "tt is of 
g^reat advantage to the United States that by far the greater propor- 
tion of the immigrants are at the age at which they are best fitted for 
labor. The records show that upward of fifty per cent of the whole 
were between fifteen and thirty years of age. Only ten per cent were 
above forty and only eight per cent, under five." 

A better estimate, however — although considerably too low, we 
think — of the value of the labor of the immigrants is that of the Hon. 
Robert J. Walker, former Secretary of the Treasury, who, commenting 
on the provisions of the Homestead Bill (in November, 1862), says: 

^ . , _ _ ^' • 

* We M« swart that Oreat Britajn hu lo§t bj emigjatlon dnrinf; tki% ^T«l\iii\i qI ^\% ^%xv\^n^ 
' 4,000,000 ot her populmtion, hut thi» if partlj balanced by unmiCTallon to QirvaX. '^tWaaxl ttvifw 
oOttrSUtBg, maditthoald be nmemhend that in Earope tbe incr^aa^ ot poT>u\a.\ioii \* Vi^ t«a ^^ 
maet npid iu Magimadf tbe CoDtinenUl aationa. Franca especially increaAe m ibm\wi\L a\oT«t !»>»» 
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^Now, besides the money brought here by the immigrants, the 
census proves that the average annual value of the labor of Massa- 
chusetts, per capita, was, in 1860, $220 for each man, woman and child, 
independent of the gains of commerce — very large, but not given. 
Assuming that of the immigrants at an average annual value of only 
f 100 each, or less than thirty-three cents a dav, it would make, in ten 
years, at the rate of 100,000 each year, the following aggregate : 

1st year 100,000 — $10,000,000 

2nd " 200,'000 = 20,000,000 

3rd " 300,000 — 30,000,000 

4th *• 400,000 — 40,000,000 

5th " 500,000 -« 50,000,000 

6th " 600,000 = 60,000,000 

7th " 700,000 = 70,000,000 

8th " ./ 800,000 = 80,000,000 

9th " 900,000 = 90,0 0,000 

10th " 1,000,000 = 100,000,000 

Total $550,000,000 

"In this table the labor of all immigrants each year is properly 
added to those arriving the succeeding year, so as to make the aggre- 
gate the last year 1,000,000. This would make the value of the labor of 
this million of immigrants in ten years, $550,000,000, independent of the 
annual accumulation of capital, and the labor of the children of the 
immigrants (born here) after the first ten years, which, with their 
descendants, would go on constantly increasing. 

" But by the official returns (p. J 4, Census), the number of alien 
immigrants to the United States, from Debember, 1850, to December, 
1860, was 2,598,216, or an annual average ot 260,000. 

"The eiiect, then, of this immigration, on the basis of the last table, 
upon the increase of national wealth, was as follows: 

1st year 260,000 =- $26,000,000 

2nd ** 5^,000 = 52,000,000 

3rd " 780,000 — 78,00 >,000 

4th " 1,040,000 — 104,000,000 

5th " 1,300,000 — 130,000,000 

6th " 1,560,000 = 156,000,000 

7th " 1,820,000 =- 1^2,000,000 

8th " 2,080,000 = 208,000,000 

9th " 2,340,000 — 234,000,000 

10th " 2,600,000 = 260,000,000 

Total $1,430,000,000 

"Thus the value of the labor of the immigrants, from 1850 to 1860, 
was $1,430,000,000, making no allowance ior the accumulation of cap- 
ital, by annual reinvestment, nor for the natural increase of this 
population, amounting, by the census, in ten years, to about twenty- 
four per cent This addition to our wealth by the labor of the chil- 
dren, in the first ten years, would be small : but in the second and 
each succeeding decaae, when we count children and their descend- 
ants, it would be large and constantly augmenting. But the census 
^bows that our wealth increases each ten years at the rate of 126.45 
percent (Oensus table 36.) Now, then, tAke oat incteaae of wealth, 
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any immigration succeeding 
tonishing, we must remember that immigration here is augmented 
pulation, and that it is population and labor that create wealth. 
ipitaK indeed, is but the accumulation of labor. Immigration, then, 
)in 1850 to 1860, added to our national products a sum more than 
uble our whole debt on the 1st of July last, and augmenting in a 
tio much more rapid than its increase, and thus enabling us to beaf 
e war expenses." 

If we apply this to our own State, which is now about to receive a 
rge immigration, not merely from Europe, but to an equal, if not to 
neater extent, from the older States of the Union — assuming the 
imber of immi&Tants from both sources at only 26,000 per annum, 
bich is below the actual number, and far below our expectations 
r the next decade, at the very low estimate of $100 for the average 
mual value of the labor of each person, we lind that immigration will 
crease the wealth or the State in ten years by one hundred and 
rty-three millions of dollars. 

Of the large numbers of European immigrants who have come to: 
le United States, but an insignificant per centage have settled in the 
OQthern States. While Wisconsin contains a foreign population of 
early 36 per cent, Minnesota, 34 per cent.. New York, 26 per cent., 
'ennessee numbers not quite 2 per cent.. South Carolina, 1^ per cent., \ 
Georgia, a little over 1 per cent., North Carolina, only i per cent, of ! 
orei^ners among her inhabitants. The natural increase of popula- ; 
ion has, of course, benefited the Southern as well as the Northern ' 
States; yet, between 1850 and 1860, South Carolina only increavsed its ' 
entire population from 668,000 to 703,000, or by a!)out 35,000 inhabi- 
Ants. Missouri was the only slave State of 1850 that largely in- . 
Jreased its entire population, between that period and 1860. In* 1861 
Missouri declared for the Union and deposed its anti-Union Gover- 
nor, and in 1863 it passed an ordinance for the emancipation of its 
daves. 

Such are the effects of immigration. The marked disproportion in • 
Qie increase of population. North and South, respectively, is due to this I 
cause. The preponderance in numbers, in wealth and power, of the ■ 
Northern over the Southern States, must exclusively be attributed to ' 
immigration, considering that the natural advantages of soil and cli- ' 
mate are in lavor of the South. It may safely bo argued, therefore, 
that the successful termination of the war is duo to immigration. The • 
mind refuses to acknowledge the full extent and the whole signifi- ; 
cance of these effects ; yet, to those who candidly and conscientiously ' 
investigate the matter, to the unbiased mind of the future historian, 
{twill appear beyond doubt that for the maintenance of our free | 
mstitutions, we are indebted to the millions of her sons whom the old ; 
Jorld has sent to our shores ; for the preponderating power of the 
North is derived from this source. The contest would have ended far 
different but for this element of recuperative force. Slavery would 
have triumphed, and extended its sway over the land. The United 
States would never have attained to their present commanding posi- 1 
tion among the nations of the earth ; they would have sunk down to ' 
the level of a slave empire, like Brazil, on the southern half of this 
continent 

If such results can be traced with mathematical cetla\iv^.\^^^ W^ 
e&cta of immigration, it would seem superfiuoua to eiAaTge >i^otl >}^e 
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subject with regard to oar own State. Missouri was comparativelr I 
unpppulated fifty years ago (in 1810 it counted 1^0,000 inhat^tants). f 
and has been settled by immigrants within that space of time. Of I 
tiiose Missouriaus who are enumerated in the last census as born in t 
the State, nine-tenths are the children of immigrants. t 

But this progress was slow and insignificant compared to what I 
Missouri's progress will be during the next decade by immigration— I 
nay, even to what it has been already during these last two years, I 
since peace has returned, since she has become a free State, and since 
this board has heralded to the world that Missouri invites and offers 
such inducements to immigration. 

The census of this State, taken in 1864, shows (see my statistical 
tables in appendix) a total white population of 850,737, and a colored 
population of only 69,229; making an aggregate population of 919,966, 
or about 262.000 less than in 1860, m consequence of the war. 

The population at this date cannot be given; but by the kindness 
of the State Auditor, we can give the following very interesting and in- 
structive table, showing an increase of over fifty-eight per cent, in the 
aggregate taxable wealth of this State : 



Numbor of poUs taxed 

Number of acres taxed ......... 

Namber of townlots reported 

Value of real estate 

Personal property. 

AggngAtK taxable wealth 



1864. 
(83 Counties.) 



112,779 

23,027,772 

46,433 

$163,348,615 

46,^9,742 

208,918,357 



1865.) 


1866. 


(84 Counties.) 


(103 Counties.) 


104,871 


134.785 


24,270,008 


29,690,166 


60,836 


97,569 


$209,494,131 


$253,058,594 


52,860,801 


77,972.78e 


262,354,932 


331,031,374 



Notwithstanding these facts, but few of us form an adequate idea 
of the benefits derived from a continuous and copious flow of immi- 
gration into the State. Some go so far even as to entertain fears of a 
reduction in the price of labqr in consequence of excessive competi- 
tion of "over'population" brought about by immigration. They forget 
that every new producer is at the same time a consumer, that new 
sources of employment and wealth are continually springing up in 

{progressive communities, and that Missouri might increase its i)opu- 
ation tenfold and be less densely populated than some European 
countries with far inferior natural resources. 

The so-called evi* of over-population is moreover a fallacy, a false 
doctrine invented by aristocrats and their hired writers in Europe, for 
the purpose of covering up the sins of bad government, and of institu* 
tions which either consume the marrow of tlie people or hinder their free 
development. That a people become as numerous as the sand of the 
sea, is always to be regarded as a divine blessing. 

MEANS TO PBOMOTB IMMIGRATION. 

The subject being but imperfectly understood, its importance not 
sufficiently appreciated, and naving out lately attracted the attention 
of State governments, it is scarcely to be wondered at that errors have 
been committed in the choice of means and in regard to the proper 
method to be emploved for the enhancement of immigration. 

Persons who wished to travel and live at public expenses have 

applied to Governors and State legislatures for appointments as agents, 

pretending that they could, ana by their exertions and influence 
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oald, send tboasands of immigrants to such States. Some have snc- 
seded in obtaining an appointment, have actually been commissioned 
ad sent by several States on mostly fruitless errands (except, per- 
aps, to themselves) at a more or less heavy cost to the State. In 
383, tiie late Governor Gamble commissioned an agent from this 
tate; but the Legislature failed to confirm the appointment and to 
ppropriate means for the office. The agent himself probably saw his 
dstaJEe in anticipating great success for the cause of immigration as 
'ell as for himself; and all we know of the results of this mission is, 
lat the agent went to Europe at the expense of several Missouri rail- 
)ad companies (especially of the Pacific, the same company which 
ow refuses half fare privileges to the best possible immigration agent 
; could desire, that is : to the immigrant himself who settles on the 
ne of its road), and that the first and only attempt to import laborers 
irouch his agency (for the foundry of Mr. Filley) was a signal failure. 
All similar attempts to import laborers through agents commis- 
ioned ad hoc, or by means of so-called emigrant companies, however 
ealous and active their officers, however honored the names of their 
irectors may be, must prove abortive (witness the last importation of 
•candinavians; see appendix page). The only sound immigration, 
aluable alike to the immigrant and to the land of his adoption, is that 
rhich is voluntary^ prompted by no other agency save that of his own 
ree deliberation, m which' he IS guided by his own judgment, must 
ely on his own exertions, instead of being directed or led like mere 
aerchandise or a drove of cattle. 

In order to decide by what means and methods such emigrants can 
md ou^ht to be guided in the choice of their destination, it is neces< 
larv to inquire into the motives which impel the msgority of them to 
ieek a new home. 

Every human being is attached to his native soil, to the place, site 
md countrv of his birth, and in order that he should wish for a change, 
lecide to abandon the land of his fathers, leave associations and sur- 
roundings endeared by habit, and emigrate to a new, strange country, 
iie mustiiave the certainty beforehand, not only of favorable pros- 
[>ect8 for the bettering of his condition and that of his family, of a 
more productive soil, a milder climate, more remunerative employ- 
ment, but principally of finding just ana equitable laws, an impartial 
enforcement of them, a more liberal, a less oppressive government 
than that which he leaves behind and has learned to hate, perhaps : and 
finally of meeting with friendliness, protection, disinterested aavice, 
and good will on the part of those with whom he is going to cast his 
lot In a word, he must feel confidence in the future. Some of the 
most fertile countries in the world, the most blessed in sun, soil and 
station, are the least productive, the most scantily peopled, the most 
Diiserable. Men will face the dangers of the wilderness, the uncle- 
mency of seasons, toil, hunger and disease rather than face bad gov- 
^ment, intolerance, or the unfriendliness, the hostile spirit, may be, 
of those on whom they have to depend for society and co-operation. 
Whenever, therefore, inducements like the above can be afforded 
to the immigrant (as in the case of our own State), he will be sure to 
come of his own accord, not merely from Europe, but from the North, 
to seek a milder winter: from the East to find cheaper and more 
lertile lands ; from the oouth to escape sooner the blasting effects of 
Blavery and rebellion, which will be felt yet for decades. 

Cheap and safe transportation, ofifers of remuneTatiN^ eni'^oyca^TkXH^ 
of lands at lowpricea And easy terms, and the di^aOToina^oxi ^i i»RXA 
Viowing the vanouB advanUiges which a State ofEeTO^ma^^^vuQLwSoXf 
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ediy, greatly facilitate and promote such immigratioii. but the one 
thing which is necessary before all other things, is that tne advice ten- 
dered be disinterested, that it bear the impress of truth on its face, 
that the information be conveyed through channels which are above 
suspicion, and in which the emigrant can and will confide. But no 
paid traveling agent, no emigrant company whose aim and object ia 
pecuniary gain (however laudable the enterprise may be in itself), 
will command the confidence of the naturally diffident emigrant. A 
simple written statement or letter to his friends or relations from any 
farmer or mechanit who has made this State his home, a pamphlet 
emanating from reliable and unsuspected sources, setting forth facts 
in plain, unadorned language, and distributed by trusty persons or 
friends, will be of more practical effect, gain readier credence than 
the most elaborate treatise, or the most fertile eloquence of paid 
agents, who are already suspected of interested motives. This Board 
of Immigration has acted in conformity with these views. 

AGENTS. 

Applications for salaried agencies in or to Europe have invariably 
been declined, and commissions as agents of this board have been 
panted only in cases where well known and reliable persons, travel- 
ing on tiieir own account — as honorary members as it were— offered to 
use their influence among friends in their native countries for the 
promotion of the objects of this board. Small salaries have been paid 
only to one clerk of the secretary of this board, who attends to its 
office, doine all the clerical labor connected with the same, and to 
agentis in the United States. The amount paid to the latter is so in- 
significant as to be hardly anything but an inadequate compensation 
for the time which these gentlemen have devoted to correspondence, 
to the answering of thousands of letters of inquiry from parties con- 
templating removal lo this State, to the distribution of pamphlets, 
books, newspapers and the publications of this board, as will be seen 
from our treasurer's accounts and from their reports in the journal of 
proceedings of this board. 

I deem it my duty to make special mention, however, of our agent 
in Bremen, Air. Hauschild, editor of the Auswanderer Zeitung, who 
has shown what a disinterested, active and efficient agency can ac- 
complish. By his co-operation with the honored member of our board, 
"Father Muench" (as missourians call the pioneer of German immi- 
gration to their State), by publishing his many interesting articles and 
correspondences, not merely in his paper, but in most of the leading 
German journals, Missouri stands now pre-eminent in the views of 
of the German emi^ants. The amount placed at his disposal by this 
board for the distribution of our publications and other expenses 
($S00) seems to have been most judiciously managed. He kept up a 
regular (and costly) correspondence with us and others working in 
the cause of immigration, has published himself very useful German 
circulars and a pamphlet containing valuable advice to emigrants 
(appended, also, to Muench's Handbook), without a cent of extra 
charges to the board. 

It would be very desirable to have an agency at New York to ad- 
vise and direct those arriving at that port for Missouri, as also for the 
purpose of neutralizing the damaging influences ol other State agen- 
cies and of interested companies who mislead the OHiigrant. It w^as 
the intention of the board to ensage (Mr. Frank) one of the employes 
of Mr. OummingSy the United States Conmu&Qionei oi Ixxafii^c^tion^ 
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mt the appointment seemed incompatible with his other duties, an^ 
ve have hsia neither the means nor the opportunity to engage anothe]^>.' 
:oinpeteiit and trustworthy person. 

While, as before stated, we discountenance the sending of agents 
X) Europe altogether, convinced that immigration cannot and ought 
lot to oe constrained in any mode or form whatever, an efficient 
igency at New York, protecting, aiding and advising those who arrive 
;here with the intention to go to Missouri, or without predetermined 
;>oint or destination, is deemed very important, and would become the 
neans of securing a large share of the voluntary emigration arriving 
it that port for the State of Missouri. 

Besides the before mentioned immigration agents, this board found 
t necessary to have a special soliciting agent to obtain contributions 
■or the *' Immigration Fund." It soon became evident that the mere 
opening of books and inviting by advertisement for that purpose 
seould remain fruitless, and that it requires the active and unremitted 
endeavors of one person, at least, if we wished to obtain any pecu- 
niarv aid from corporations or individuals. The first solicitinjg agent 
of this board, Mr. Bittman, felt soon discouraged by the indiuerence 
with which he met, and which sadly disappointed his, at first, sanguine 
expectation, and he resigned, retaining the whole amount collected, 
except the contribution of the county court of St. Louis county, for 
salary and incidental expenses claimed by him. The board does not 
recognize this claim, as it had fixed (and Mr. Bittman had agreed to) 
the compensation or the soliciting agent at fifteen per cent, of tlie 
amount collected. His successor in office, Mr. Schinkowsky, followed 
an entirely different course. He addressed himself not to the rich 
corporations and capitalists, but to the middle classes — to men of 
smaller means and of larger hearts. He went into the country towns 
and addressed himself to the farmers, to the people, and glowing with 
an ardent love and zeal for the cause, he warmed others with tlie 
same. The very long list of contributors which he obtained clearly 
shows his results in a pecuniary point of view^ and he gathered, more- 
over, much useful information for the benent of immigrants and of 
the localities which he visited. He sent mechanics, laborers and set- 
tlers of various trades, wherever they were wanted, or good openings 
appear to invite such immigration: and, what is most valuable, he 
waKened the spirit of others to work for the promotion of our cause. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The act creating this board provides that its members shall pub- 
lish or cause to be published pamphlets, essays, and articles treating 
on and describing in a true light the developed and undeveloped anc- 
ricultural and mineral resources of the State of Missouri, our facili- 
ties for navigation, etc. I felt the great importance of this task, but I 
felt also, that I had neither the abilitv nor the time to perform the 
labor which tliis task would necessarily require; moreover the mate- 
rials, the statistics, for such a work were wanting. I do not like to 
deal in generalities ; I deem the dry est statement of facts more useful 
and even more interesting than the most polished highfaluting sen- 
tences. The inexhaustible mineral wealth of our mountains of iron, 
the magnitude of our rivers, the Missouri and the Mississippi/' cou- 
necied with seas hy the head and by the mouth, stTelc\m\^\X\^\x ^\\\\^ 
toward the Atlantic and the Pacific," are knovf n lo W\^ ^Nc^xV^i. "^Vve 
emigrant 4le8ire8 to know morej he wants to recoiNe cott^cX. ixxvQl v^l^- 
tMiled statistical information about hundreds otMiacU Te\a\.YN^ Vo ^\>^ 
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cial localities, about local, commercial, amcultural and mannfactnring 
interests, about churches, schools, ana tne state of society, chances of 
employment, price of labor and of land. To furnish such information a 
mere digest of the census returns is not sufficient. The facts and fig* 
ures of the census return of 1860, imperfect and incorrect as they 
necessarily are in many respects, have become still more so by the 
great changes which the great rebellion had caused. It became, 
therefore^ my first aim to obtain the necessary information, and I ad- 
dressed circulars for this object to all the clerks of the county courts, 
and to about one hundred {prominent citizens in yarious parts of the 
State. I called upon all citizens who could giye such information 
through the colums of the Missouri Democrat: but few and yery in- 
complete answers were received in return. The necessity of a bu- 
reau of statistics, recommended about twenty-five years ago by a select 
committee of the House of Representatives, but unfortunately not yet 
established, was deeply felt oy me ; and in this connection, I may 
state that tne fir&t cause of disharmony between the former treasurer 
of this board and myself, was his publishing a specimen circular pre* 
tendinc; to give information about missouri m the name of this board, 
which I had never seen before, but for which I (as its secretary) was 
naturally held responsible. He also issued a circular with inquiries 
about information for immigrants, but retained the answers received 
for his own use, as agent of the American Emigrant Company, in 
whose interest he advertised for hundreds of laborers to be sent south : 
and thus a harmonious co-operation between us became more ana 
more impossible. I deem this statement due to Mr. Souper, as well as 
to myself, to show that our disharmony was of no personal character, 
and also to explain why some letters oi information probably intended . 
for this board, but addressed to its former treasurer, are not mentioned 
in the annexed synopsis. Some letters giving information, mainly 
about the agricultural interest of the respective counties, were fur- 
nished to the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, and are pub- 
lished in the very interesting report of that board for 1865. 

While thus our materials as well as our pecuniary means were 
very limited, the important duty of publishing and aiding in the pub- 
lication of books and pamphlets about Missouri was, nevertheless, not 
neglected. In one of the first meetings of the board, I was directed 
to secure from Mr. Nathan H. Parker one thousand copies of the Mis- 
souri Handbook, which he was then about to publish, and the sum of 
four hundred dollars was advanced to him by the board to aid in its 
speedy publication, as it was desired to possess soon some such book 

S'* r the information of immigrants. Nevertheless, more than thr6e 
onths passed before the little volume of about one hundred and sixty 
pages was issued, and then it had gone into the hands of Mr. Pinckard, 
as publisher. The information it contains, although not as correct and 
as full as the board expected (the author referring for such informa- 
tion to alarger work, "Missouri as it is in 1865," the publication of which 
he contemplated), makes it quite acceptable, and a second edition 
has become necessary. The board has distributed over six hundred 
copies of this handbook. But as this board takes no pay whatever 
for any of its publications, it would have been bey ona its means to 
take a larger amount at the publisher's prices, and a cheap publication 
of its own was needed for gratuitous distribution. The proposition of 
Key. Mr. Willis, to publish a circular on Missouri, in at least ten thou- 
sand copies, toward the cost of which the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
and the North MiBBOun Bailroad would contribute about two-thirds, 
Ar the privilege ofueing one-third of tlie space lot Wi^^^NOix^i^^iiw^ivt 
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of their lands, was therefore very acceptable, and it proved so excel- 
lent and cheap a mode of publication, that it is hopedf and desired that 
another similar circular be issued veiy soon — ^wherein the Southwest 
Pacific and Iron Mountain Railroad are expected to join. This would 
not only prove for their interest^ but would remove at the same time 
the erroneous impression that this board favors the northern part of 
Missouri more than its southern half, which is by no means the case. 

At the same time this board caused its agents to publish hundreds 
of articles (which if collected would form quite a respectable volume) 
through the press, especially of the eastern States and of Europe ; and 
all those who write about Missouri should bear in mind that our 
papers here, even those having the largest circulation, do not reach 
oeyond a very limited circle outside of this State, and are, so far as 
immigration and representing Missouri and her resources before the 
world abroad is concerned, of very little use. It was the more grati- 
fying, therefore, that the wide-spread New York Tribune consented 
to publish that series of articles on Missouri which Professor Water- 
house had the kindness to write at the request of the president of this 
board. 

Nor did this board forget the importance of publication for the 
invitation of foreign inmiigration. Besides the excellent German 
Handbook of Mr. Muench, alread^r mentioned, which speaks in a 
most interesting and winning style, in the tone of a true and experi- 
enced friend to his younger countrymen, this board has purchased 
and distributed five hundred copies of an Interesting book of Mr. 
HerUe on the great rebellion, which is written by a Missourian with 
a view to the great future of Missouri. This board has also distri- 
buted thousands of copies of the well-known inaugural address of our 
Governor, with an explanatoiv introduction written by Mr. Muench 
for our special purpose ; it had also printed and distributed the same 
address in the French language, One of the most valuable and useful 
publications for the purpose of this board is undoubtedly the report 
of the State Board of Agriculture, and it is hoped that we shall be 
favored with a share of the second edition of that volume, published 
by authority of the General Assembly. The expenses of distributing 
the same is very considerable ; and this is a reason more why this 
board should be charged with its distribution, as otherwise it may 
well be feared that this valuable volume, which cannot fail to invite 
hundreds of farmers to our soil, would lay idle in the cellars of the 
capitol or on the shelves of representatives, but would not be sent 
abroad as it ought on account of the postage. In conclusion, I may 
mention that several thousand copies of a little map of Missouri have 
been freely distributed by us among those seeking a new home in 
MissonrL 

CHEAP LANDS. 

Among the principal means of attracting immigration are cheap 
lands, of good quality, offered to immigrants m small quanties and on 
easy terms. 

Of the 35,000,000 acres of agricultural lands in Missouri, less than 
7,000^000 are now cultivated ; and although scarcely 6,000,000 acres of 
public lands are left open to entry under the homestead law, and 
these mostly distant from markets, and from all means of communica- 
tion with markets, there is evidently an abundance of exc^ll^\i\.\^vAv. 
which can be purchased at very low figures iromVYievt^i^^^xvX. ^N^TiKt%^ 
to whom tbeyare merely a burden, being entiieVy mu^i^mcXa:^^ ^sA 
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yet subject to taxation. It has been characteristic with the people 
of all slave States that they deemed the possession of very lar^e tracts 
of land almost indispensable. One thousand acres was considered a 
very moderate size for a farm; but we begin to realize the fact that a 
few acres well cultivated will vield more profit and more pleasure 
than a thousand badly managed and uncultivated. These same large 
landowners are now eager to get rid of their surplus; and far from 
being land speculators, they are but too unwilling to subdivide it in 
forty or eighty acre tracts and to sell it thus gradually, but want to 
get rid of it at once. Thus it is, that while hundreds of thousands of 
acres are offered for sale, the immigrant finds it difficult to purchase a 
small tract, or to buy on time. 

This circumstance has greatly aided the Hannibal and St Joseph 
Railroad Company in disposing of their lands (granted to them in aid 
of constructing their railroad) at higher prices than similar and even 
better lands could be purchased Irom private individuals, and has 
greatly contributed to attract immigration to that portion of our State 
more than to any other. By the extension of the Southwest Pacific 
Railroad several hundred thousand of acres in the beautiful southwest 
will be ofiered in similar manner, in small tracts and on easy teri^^s of 
payment, and cannot fail to attract a large influx of immigration to 
that section. By the bill securing a grant of lands to aid in the 
construction of the Kansas City and Neosho Valley Railroad, which 
was passed by Congress during its last session, and by another bill 
'^ granting lands to the States of Missouri and Arkansas to aid in ex- 
tending the Iron Mountain Railroad from Pilot Knob to Helena," 
also passed during the same session, and by the actual extension of 
these roads, lands in nearly all parts of the State will be opened to the 
immigrants in small quantities and at easy terms, together with all the 
advantages of communication. From the inquiries daily received by 
the secretary of this Board of Immigration concerning these lands, it 
is evident that thousands, especially from the cold northern States, 
intend to remove to those lands, ana it will be for the interest of the 
various railroad companies to furnish to this office full description and 
maps printed for gratuitous distribution. It will be, on the other hand, 
the duty, and will demand the special attention, of this board to see 
that the immigrants should be fairly dealt with by those companies 
and their agents. 

For the benefit of those who may prefer to select some of the 
public lands, which may -yet be left subject to purchase at $1 25 to 
$2 50 per acre, or to acquire such lauds under the homestead law, the 
rules and forms for such entries are published in the appendix, and 
are furnished free of charge, on application to the secretary of this 
board. 

CHEAP TRANSPORTATION. 

That low fare will facilitate immigration ; that persons will soon 
come to view lands where they intend to settle if the cost is light; 
tliat men of large family are often prevented from coming by the 
heavy cost of transportation, are so plain propositions that they re- 
quire no argument How very heavy the price of fare on our Missouri 
railroads, how detrimental to the cause of immigration, will be plainly 
seen from the following figures 
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nus ov nuMvoBUTKni ov nmioEAvn. 

From New York to St. Louii. ^ 1,146 milet;|$U 50 

" 8t. Loais to Keiibab City, Mo 283 << 14 60 

" New York to Chicago 955 " 13 00 

" New York to'St. Jowph, Mo 1,429 " 30 00 

** NewYorktoClevtluid, Ohio 004 " 8 60 

" St. Lonii to Sed»U», Mo 189 " 9 50 

** nannibal, Mo., to St. Joseph, Mo 206 " 10 60 

It is untme, as has often been charged, that Eastern roads discrimi- 
nate in favor of Chicago and against bt. Louis. The immigrant's fare 
from New York to Chicago is $13 00, to St. Louis $15 50; but the dis- 
tance to St. Louis is two nundred miles greater than to Chicago, and 
that distance on our own Missouri railroads would be $10 50. while the 
immigrant fare for the whole distance from Baltimore to St. Louis is 
only $12 50. Would not some le^slative action, requiring the various 
railroads in this State to pass immigrants at the same fare as they 
transport United State troops, i.e., two cents per mile, be practicable? 
This would still be about twice as much as Eastern roads cnarge to im- 
minants at Castle Garden, New York, or over the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad. The North Missouri and Iron Mountain railroad companies 
and Southwest Pacific and Platte County railroads have proven 
their willingness to do so. but some ofScers of the main line of the 
Pacific and Hannibal and St. Joseph railroads seem not to possess 
that liberality which in fact would only have to promote their own 
interests ; and I believe that these also would willingly comply with 
a law regulating the fare of immigrants as herein recommended. 

REMUNEBATIVE EMPLOYMENT. 

It is a fact demonstrated in the last United States census report, 
that the Irish as well as the German immigrants show a preference of' 
the city to the country, in the selection or their places of occupation '• 
and residence, and thus a disproportion between city and country 
residents is found generally among the foreign citizens of the United 
States. 

In St Louis we find that the foreign population is equal to about, 
61 per cent, while in the rest of the State it is about 8 per cent only. 
From which it is evident that whatever the philanthropist may speak 
of the great blessings offered to immigrants in the cheap and fertile 
lands of this State, and inviting them to a comfortable nome in our 
western wilds, opportunities of remunerative employment are in 
reality far more important to the willing laborer coming to this State. 
It requires more capital than the majority of immigrants, after pay- 
ing for their passage from Europe, can command, to transform the 
wilderness into a garden and to suosist a family in the meantime. It 
is thus that the immigrants, natives of other States of this Union, are 
by far more benefited bv our cheap lands than foreigners. Kemun- 
erative employment, in the way they have been accustomed, is there- 
fore of first importance to attract foreign immigration. 

It is one of the main endeavors ot this office, therefore, to gather 
information about the amount of wages paid, the cost of boarding, 
etc., in the various towns of this State, and to direct mechanics and 
laborers to such points where they are most needed, or may, at least, 
be sure to find employment 

With the rapid increase of manufacturers inoaTSta^A^^TK^oyccL^x^. 
will not be wanting, and with the rapid increase oi \xmxae^^\K»t^ "Cci^ 
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mannfacturing industry will be greatly benefited. At the present 
day St. Louis employs about 6 per cent of its population in manufac- 
turing of all kinds, while Pittsburg and Cincinnati employ each over 
18 per cent. 

This fact plainly proves to the statist that a very large immigra- 
tion is needea before we can attain that eminence in manufacture for 
which we possess the useful minerals, and other raw material, abund- 
ant water power, and an immense range of markets. But for a profi- 
table expansion of our manufactories capital is yet scarce, and we 
must therefore depend for the present mainly on those branches of 
manufacture which require comparatively little capital and skillful 
labor; as the manufacture of lumben for which the extension of our 
railroad will be of peculiar value, and the manufacture of amcultural 
products, especially of flour, in which Missouri ranks already first in 
the whole world. 

The system of forming associations for manufacturing purposes, 
which has of late been commenced also in our State, and begins to 
find favor, will be of great advantage, not only to our people, but also 
to the cause of immigration. 

In this connection I may mention that associations have also been 
formed for grape growing, which will help to develop one of the rich- 
est resources of this State, and will, in course of time, furnish very re- 
munerative employment to thousands of immigrants. 

SOCIAL ENJOYMENTS. 

Man thinks of what he left; what he was wont to do, lives in his 
memorv — a paradise lost I It is from this that most immigrants feel at 
first unhappy, even though they cannot say, and we can still less un- 
derstand, "why." 

Wherever the immigrant can find society, people from his native 
home, where he can speak the language of his childhood, can visit the 
church in which he had been brought up,* can sing with friends the 
tunes of known melodies, can dance and play the games of his youth, 
can drink his long cherisned beverages — ^there he will much sooner 
feel at home again, and will invite others to join him. 

Thus social ei^oyments — ^the flowers on the thom^r path of life — 
are among the pnncipal means of attracting immigration. 

And this fact alone should be sufficient to make us more tolerant 
and not to begrudge the enjoyments of life to those who have difierent 

*Tht following ii ft teble of cbnrdbiM in Bfisioari (from United Statai censiu, 1860). 
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Soman Catholic 

Union m 
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gata acoom- 
modata 


Value of 

Church 

Property. 
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500,616 



$4,609,767 
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limbitB i>erhapB from our own. Oiir habits change and improve by fhose 
mportod from foreign conntries. Every one of ns remembers the 
ime when Dntch ^lager beer'' and ^^onr kront" were used as terms 
j[ reproach and ridicule ; now they form most important articles of 
)Dr mannfactare and tradCj sources of wealth, and ar^ used more or 
[ess by almost every Amencan in this State. Our German vintners 
inll prove still greater apostles of temperance and reformers ; they 
irill be great promoters of immigration, but to invite them we must 
aot impose on all a puritan observance of the Sunday, we must not 
attempt to bamsh music and dance ; but should grant to all the social 
stvjoyments of life, each according to hjs own fashion. 

saaoBAirr aid societies and auxzliart boards of dimigration. 

Benevolent societies, aiding poor and distressed forei^ immi^ants, 
bave been established for nearly a century in America, ana have 
lone incalculable good. They will continue to do so as long as thev 
liave no necessary motives but are purely philanthrophic. Although 
not intended to promote immigration, they have that tendency, and as 
Buch should be rostered and encouraged by and receive the surveiling 
attention of the State and municipal governments. 

The German Emigrant Aid Society of St Louis is known and ac- 
credited all over Germany, and is looked to with the fullest confi- 
dence by all who arrive here from that country. This State can be 
Sroudof pNossessing one of the most munificent legacies for the bene- 
t of immigrants — the Mullani>hv Fund. Consisting of very{valuable 
but mostly unimproved lands, it nad at first to be made productive to 
become of practical value. The time has now arrived when its rents 
and earnings will in all probability commence to bestow the blessings 
for which it had been intended by its founder. 

Local auxiliary Boards of Immigration have been established in 
various parts of this State, intendea to promote immigration. After 
orranizing by election of officers, etc., tne secretaries have generally 
caiued on me in person or by letter, asking for information what and 
how to do. 

It is not the intention of this board to exercise any control over 
these local organizations, but it desires to facilitate a useful and cor- 
dial co-operauon, and I therefore beg leave to make the following 
suggestions : 

1. Every such board should send a written notice of its organiza- 
tion to the secretary of this board, with the names of its members, its 
location, etc. 

2. It should keep us informed, from time to time, of the favorable . 
opening afforded to peculiar trades and classes of immigrants in their 
respective localities, the want of labor, skilled and unskilled, the 
wages there paid, the average cost of board, etc. 

B. It should name reliable persons friendly to our cause who may 
be able and willing to give, to immigrants, induced to go there by this 
board, its agents or officers, reliable and disinterested advice and in- 
formation. 

4. Local auxiliary boards may be the means of promoting immi- 

gation bv inducing their large landowners to subdivide the surplus of 
eir land into small tracts, and to offer these at reasonable prices and 
on easy terms to immigrants, and not to retard or drive away immi- 
gration (as is often done) by refusing to do so, or by VicAiQLYti^ \^tA^ 
unimproved, at a high and merely prospective vaVwe. Tt^^y tcl^^ ^V 
tract im2ni4^ii^V?ii bjrkindneas and frien^iAesa to tti^xi^^ ^o\xx«^^il 
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encouraging improyementf and indnstrial enterprisefl in their midfit^ 
by a thousand waTS, partly indicated in thie report 

This board will take pleasure to send to every auxiliary board 
copies of its publications for distribution free of charge. It asks 
nothing in return^ but any voluntary contribution to the Immigration 
fund will be appbed for such publications as will be calculated to pro- 
mote immigration to our State. Such donations or contributions to 
the Immigration Fund should be sent only to Mr. Amade Yalle, treas- 
urer of this board, St. Louis (or may be received also by its special 
soliciting a^ent, Mr. Schinkowsky). All other communications, es- 
pecially all information in the interest of immigration, will be thanks 
fully received by the undersigned. 

Your most obedient servant, 

ISIDOR BUSH, Secretary. 
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POPULATION OF MISSOURI, AS AFFECTED BY DfMIORATION. 



TBAft. 


Population 

if withoat immigration 

liace 1820. 


Increase bj 

ezcesi of birthi 

in 10 yean. 


Increase 

by immigration 

Bince 1820. 


1820 


66,157 

76,199 

87,320 

100,008 

114,550 


9,642 
11,121 
12,688 
14,542 

••• ./•••••• 




1830 
1810. 
1850 
1860 


64,256 

296,382 

581,936 

1,067,462 



Thus we find the remarkable result, tnatthe immigrants to Missouri 
and their descendants, have increased her population by a number 
equal to the number of her entire free population, in 1860. And yet 
her progress by immi^ation falls far behind that of Illinois, as the 
following table exhibits : 



TEAM. 



In tbe yew 1820 
In the year 1830 
In tbt year 1840 
In the year 1850 
In the year 1860 



Population 

of 
Missonri. 



66,557 

140,455 

883,702 

682,044 

1,182,012 



Population 

of 

Illinois. 



55,162 

157,445 

476,183 

851,470 

1,711,951 



From the foregoing table of population in Missouri, in 1860 and 
1864, it will be seen that the war of the rebellion has worked a great 
change in our population. While th^ population of Missouri had in- 
creased, from 1850 to 1860, seventy-three per cent., and at that ratio 
ought to have increased until 1864, about twenty-nine per cent, or to 
a total of 1,500,000, it has been reduced to about 920,000 only; and yet 
we find from the official report of the Auditor that the returns of 
valuation of property and productions have increased during the last 
two years to an amount far exceeding that of 1860. Can we give a 
stronger proof of the present rapid increase of population and return- 
ing prosperitv of Missouri ? 

I intended at first to prepare a full statistical report concerning the 
population of Missouri, its progress, its increase compared with other 
States, and derivation of its population, its probable future increase, 
and wherefrom it is to be expected, to form at least the basis for 
future reports on this subject. But on the one hand I found the date 
and figures furnished by the United States census of 1860, made 
almost entirely useless by the great change produced during the late 
war; on the other hand, I learned that by an act of the last General 
Assembly the office of Commissioner of Statistics for Missouri was 
created, who is charged with, and paid for, obtaining and furnishing 
such information ; and thus I abandoned the task, hoping that he will 
present a statistical report, in a more perfect form than I could under 
the circumstances, and which should be published, together with this 
report 

I have therefore restricted myself to the following abstract of some 
notes and tables concerning the statistics of immigration : 
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OP THE POPULATION OP MISSOURI (IN IMO) THERE WERE 
Kativei of thia State (born in Missoori.) 



iJSyia^ 



Bom in ^lave States. 



No. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Loaisiaiia 

Mar^rland 

Miaeissippi 

North Carolina 

Sovth Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia. 

District of Columbia. 
Not stated 



Total bom in slave States . 



8,47.3 

4.395 

747 

57 

2,508 

99,814 

1,389 

6,015 

3,324 

20,259 

8,913 

73,594 

641 

53,957 

426 

2,940 



277,512 



Bom in free States. 



California 

Connecticut 

Illinois...... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New Hampshire, 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island .... 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Territories 

At sea 



Total in free States. 



No. 



213 
. 1,422 
80,L1S 
8«,463 

9,982 

1,069 

955 

2,702 

1,270 

215 

794 

2,088 

14,585 

35,389 

68 

17,929 

305 

1,835 

1,863 

365 

132 



153,782 



Total born in the United States (free and slave States) 906,540 

NATIVES OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



Nationality. 



Asia 

Australia. 

Belgium 

Central America... 

Denmark 

France 

Greece 

Ireland 

Mexico 

Portugal 

Pacific Islands.. ... 

Scotland..... 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Sandwich Islands. 

West India 

Wales 



No, 



16 

64 

311 

1 

464 

5,283 

9 

48,464 

75 

28 

2 

2,021 

239 

4,586 

2 

137 

305 



National ty. 



No. 



Africa. , 

Atlantic Islands 

British America. 

China 

England (including Great Britain, 

not specified) 

Germany (including Austria) 

Holland 

Italy 

Norway 

Poland 

Russia « 

Spain 

Sardinia 

South America ., 

Turkey 

Other countries 



Total bom in foreign countries... 



8 

6 

2,814 

3 

10,125 

88,487 

769 

554 

146 

839 

72 

52 

49 

21 

8 

100 



160,541 



Total free population in Missourii 1,067,081 



RATIO TO TOTAL POPULATION. 



Bom in the State 44.5 per cent. 

Bora in other States. (From slave States 25.7, from free 

States 14.4) 40.1 per cent. 

Bom in foreign countries 15.1 per cent. 

Nativity unknown 00.8 per cent. 

Tins, the native of every State of tlie TJnion and of nearly everv 
country of the civilized world is fonndin Missonti. li^^^ \)[i»xici\i^-\ia!a 



Mabd 01^ naoQKAnoB* SI 

of her population are bom in the State, and considering that the largest 
I>ortion of these are now below the age of twentjr years, and are 
the children of immigrants from other States and foreign countries, it 
must be evident that sectional feelings, natiyism and its omne genus 
ought not and in fact cannot in reality exist in the heart of such a peo- 
pie. Whatever there appeared of it in political agitations and party 
organizations, was the mere croaking of demagogues, who always try 
to gain popularity by pandering to the prejudices of the selfish, the 
narrow-minded and the ignorant. While such will exist among every 
people, they will form but a miserable minority among one composed 
as ours is. 

The loss of population this State has suffered during the four years 
from 1860 to 1864, has been doubtless larger among that portion which 
was born in slave States, and thereby misled to join the southern re- 
bellion, than among tho^e born in free States. Moreover, a large num- 
ber of the former, having sympathized with the south, and being con- 
tiequently charged or suspected of disloyalty by their neighbors, are, 
dissatisfied with the present somewhat uncharitable rule of the Radi- 
cals, seeking new homes in other States. At the same time, many 
who heretofore removed westward, but avoided Missouri on account 
of the existence of slavery therein, are now coming to this State ; so 
much so, that there is no doubt that, at no distant aay the proportion 
of our population bom in free and in slave States will be the very re- 
verse of what the preceding table from the United States census of 
1860 has shown. 

To the statist, who knows that the migratory movement acts under 
fixed geogranhical limitations, directed by the influences of the cli- 
mate, the following figures will be equal to a mathematical demon- 
stration of my assertion. 

There lived in 1860, persons bom in 

New York Penosjlvuiia. New Jersey. 

Jnlowa. 46.053 62,15« 4,114 

In Minnesota .?. 21,574 7,606 777 

^i» Michigan 191,128 17,460 7,531 

laWitcoDflin 120,637 21,043 3,306 

Add to these the number of persons bom in Delaware, Maryland, 
Ohio, and Indiana, now living in those northern States, and we fina 
that under the isothermal laws of migration, a large immigration must 
flow from those northwestern States to our more congenial climate. 

Looking to the foreign immi^ation, I can with the same certainty 
predict that it is useless for Missouri to expect a large influx from 
l^orway and Sweden, from Denmark, Scotland, or even from Canada. 
ft is to the zone where the vine and the com grows that we must 
look to as theproper source of immination to Missouri. Germany, 
Switzerland, Hungary, Bohemia and Poland will contribute during 
the next decade a larger ratio to the population of this State than to 
any other. ^ 

In vain does the Commissioner of Statistics of Minnesota^ flatter 
himself that as his State unites, in his opinion, the characteristics of 
northern and southern climates, as it produces the wheat of Canada, 
the corn of Ohio, the oats and barley ol Scotland, and the melons of 
the Mediteranean, it will converge the tendencies of immigration 
jJJJmJclimates far apart His own tables show that, in 1860, already 
the ratio per cent of its whole population derived irom V\vei ^owXXx^ttl 
heltwas only three per cent, while from the noTlYieiii \>^\V^ V^^^^ 
^^bt]j^ seven per cent 
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The Hibernians and Scandinayians, following, the climate analogies 
from their origin to their destination, wHl move northwest. The prin- 
cipal Yolome of the Teutons, the Francs and the Sclavonic people will 
move southwest, and pour ^pecialljr into MissonrL 

I had intended to show, by statistical facts and figures^ why thev 
will prefer Missouri as the State whose healthy, mud climate, rich 
soil and central position, promise success in every .department of ag- 
ricultural indust^ ; whose valuable timbers, exhaustless mines, and 
abundant water power, give a wide scope to industry and manufac- 
tures. But I am glad to know that these facts will be more fully 
shown in the report of the Commissioner of Statistics for Missouri, and 
I hope that his rei>ort will be permitted to be added to this first report 
on immigration to Missouri. 



PROCEEDINGS 
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STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION. 



FIRST MEETINa. 

St. Louis, March 27, 1865. 

The Board of Immi^ation met at the office of the Union Savings Association, corner Main 
\3oA. Walnut, pursuant to an act passed at the last session of the Missouri Legislature ; there beinr 
Mresent Governor Thos. C. Fletcher, Hon. Francis Rodman, Hon. Frederick Mnench, Thos. £. 
iouper, Esq. Ahsent- ^Hon. Isidor Bu sh. 

Hon. Francis Rodin&ll fflOfSd IR&l the Board proceed to ballot for Recording and Corresponding 
Secretary. 

J*'*iffr ^"*** having received all the votes cast, was declared unanimously elected. 
'Ibomas U. Souper, haring been nominated by Mr. Rodman for Treasurer of the Board, was 
nnanimously elected viva voce. 

Francis Rodman, having been nominated for Vice President, was unanimously elected. 
Mr. Rodman offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Ret 'Ivedf That Hon. Frederick Muench be requested to prepare a German commentary on the 
^aj^ral Message of Gov. Fletcher, to be distributed in the German States with the copies of the 
oiMsage now on hand ; also, that he rewrite hi.- work on Missouri, in a condensed manner, for the 
^u« of the Board and for distribution ; and, also, that he will keep up and extend his extensive 
correspondence on the subject of the resources of Missouri, both in the United States and in foreigli 
^QQ^es, and the Treasurer pav the bill of stationery and postage he may present for that purpoi>e, 
^^ the same is approved by tne president. 

Various communications addressed to members of the Board of Immigration were read. The 
"object of soliciting and obtaining means and appointing agents was discussed ; after which, on 
"^tion, the Board a^joumed to meet again next day at 3 p. u . 
Approved : 

THOS. C. FLETCHER, PreHdent, 



ADJOURNED MEETING. 

St. Loris, March 2», 1865. 

The Board met pursuant to adjournment, at .3 o'clock p. m. (at the same place as on yesterday}, 
*Uthe members being present. The minutes of the previous day's session were read andapprovea. 

After discussion on the subject of inviting essays on the resources of this State, and the ad- 
^^Uges offered by it to immigrants, as also on tiie various modes of soliciting conU'ibutions, the 
^^Uowing resolutions were offered by Mr. Rodman and passed : 

ketotved. That the President of the Board and Hon. Fred. Muench are hereby appointed » 
2<UDittee to prepare and issue an address inviting essays on the subject of the resources of the 
^^t and to collect contributions for the objects of the creation of this Board, and that eaclh 
^^Btbtr of the Board is Mithorixed and requested to solicit and receive subscriptions for «tt.\«l y'Q" 

. hetolvtdf That agents and correspondeatf be invited by the BoArd, anOL «m^\o'^«^ Vj VVv^^^x^^- 
J5*» ^ neceeemry, to aMsht in Buch loczlitiea as the Board may deem iest, Vii xaAivnK luTAa>ai «^- 
'^Hi'^ealdrtbeoliftctoftbisBoMrd. 
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It being anderatood from ▼arions sources that some eastern railroads discriminated in faror of 
immig^rants to the Northwest, Mr. Muench offered the following : 

Rtfolvedf That the Secretary is authorised and directed to apply to the Ohio and Mississippi, 
and the St. Loais, Alton and Terre Ilaate railroadf, that they might encourage the travel of immi- 
grants to Missouri, by special low rates and other facilities. 

Mr. Bush laid before the Board a letter directed to him by Jas. M. Carpenter, Esq., Secretarj 
of tne JDoara of Commissioners of the Mullanphy Emigrant Relief Fund, tendering the use of the 
office to this Board, which had come to hand too late to be submitted to the President of this Board 
in time for its first meeting; which, being read, the President offered the following resolution, whidi 
was adopted : 

Reiolvedf That the next meeting of this Board be held at the office of the Board of Commit- 
sioners of the Mullanphy Emigrant Relief Fund ; and for the kind invitation to meet at said 
office, the thanks of this Board are hereby tendered to said board. 

Various communications were read, and, on motion of Mr. Souper, it was 

Retolvedf That the Secretary be requested to acknowledge receipt of the letter of Mr. John 
Williams, of February 17, 1865, addressed to Gov. Fletcher; also, to ascertain the status of the 
American Emigprant Company, and to report to this Board. 

Retolved further, That the Secretary be also requested to open up a correspondence with the 
Bureau of Immigration at Washington and New York, reporting the formation of this Board and 
its objects. 

Mr. Nathan H. Parker, who desired to submit to this Board his work, The Missouri Hand-book 
and Geological Map of the State of Missouri, was invited, his work examined and discussed, all 
the members being familiar with his fonner edition of Missouri As It Is, and thereupon the follow- 
ing resolution was proposed by the President and adopted : 

Retolvedf That, having examined the manuscript of a book now in press, by Nathan H. Parker, 
entitled The Missouri Uand-book, this Board is of opinion that said book is eminently truthfal 
and concise in the representations of the leading features of the resources of this State, and thst 
the Secretary be directed to ascertain from Mr. Parker what number of copies he can furuitsh the 
Board of the first edition, and to secure at once at least one thousand copies, if the same can b« 
done at reasonable terms. 

On motion of Mr. Souper, a bill of the Revue de I'Ouett ($55 00), for printing the Governor** 
message in French, and for gratuitous distribution in France, Canada and the French portion of 
Switzerland, was allowed. 

On motion, the Board then adjourned until the next regular meeting, unless sooner called bj 
the President for special business. 

,.. IsiDOR Bush, Secretary. 

[At the close of the meeting a deputation from the Agricultural Society appeared before tht 
Board to communicate on matters of general interest]. 
Approved : 

THOS. C. FLETCHER, President. 



SPECIAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION. 

A special meeting of the Board was convened at Hermann, Missouri, on Saturday, the 27tb of 
May, 1865. 

Present, all the members of the Board. 

Gov. Thomas C. Fletcher, the President, presided. The reading of the minutes of the last 
regular meeting was dispensed with. 

The President reported that Mr. Souper had given bond as Treasurer with ample security, and 
that the bond was filed with the Secretary of State, in accordance to law. 

He fnrtber reported that he had appointed Mr. John Bittman as special agent of the Stat* 
Board of Immigration for the solicitation of subscriptions, etc. 

Mr. Bittman was introduced and authorized to be present at the meetings of the Board. 

An address to the people of Missouri, prepar^dby tfre Presidentp in compliance with a previons 
resolution, was presented to the Board. 

ADDRESS OF THB MISSOURI STATE BOARD OP IMMIGRATION TO THB PEOPLE OF MISSOCRI. 

Returning peace brings to our country a restoration of order, and to our State a resnmption ol 

the acts of industry and a reinstatement of our former prosperity. A feeling of confidence ain! 

security, prompted by the newly awakened spirit of obedience to law, is daily maoif eating itarif 

throughout the State. While trade is once more seeking its old accustomed channels, the dtiiiE 

soidierawe returning hom^ to resume those industrial occupations which they left to defend the fia| 

of their country. 

The duty of every citixen of Ikf issauriy at Ibis time, is to deto\» «\\\i\% «ti«n^«a 1^ tihft dtTelop* 
m^jtt of the material resoorces of the State, and especiaWy to t:h«Vnducm^ ol ^^« %«VU«TaKnX^l ^^ 
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•cant land! by the hardy and industrious people of the older States of the Kast* .or of the conn- 
ries of the Old World ; so that iMissouri may regain what she has lost in the race of improvement 
nth her neig^hborinf; free sister States during four years of desolating; war. 

Our soil, fertile everywhere, and adapted to the cultivation of the cereals of the wt)rl(l, an well 
« hemp, flax, tobacco, grapes and other staple products; our climate, mild and 8aiiibrioi:«i ; our 
aioeral resources, wondrously varied and inexhaustible ; our wnt^r couri>es, superior to those of 
iny State in the West; our^i^reat wealth of timber of the most valuable kind — nil theAeattrnctioni^, 
wue^sed by Missouri, should be held up, exposed and illustrated to those contemi>lating the seek- 
ngof new homes in Western America. 

To facilitate the performance of this imperative duty, the last Leg^isl.itiire of Mis.<<ouri incor- 
^orattKl a Stat« Board of Imraippration, which has been org'anized, and is now dilij^ently Inborini^ to 
'fleet he objects contemplated in its creation. Agents are busily employed in disseminating the in- 
'ormation we are able to furnish them. Arrauj^ments have been made with the railroads loading to 
Jie State for half-fare tickets and other facilities for immigrants and those coming on pro^tpeeting 
M>ars. 

Satisfied of the adaptability of our organization to bring us the population and wealth of which 
:>ar State is so much in need, we are induced to nmke this npiieal to all citizens of Missouri to aid 
as in our labors. We ask the people of every county, every township and every neighborhood to 
organize auxiliary boards or adopt such other means as will put us in |u>s.sest«ion of all the facts per- 
taming to their respective localities which may be calculated to invite immigration. Wp will thus 
be enaoltfd to aid them in filling up their vacant lands, or in sending them good, law-abiding, loyal 
and energetic residents to purchase the farms and takp the place of the disloyal, the dangerous or 
the useless portion of the pupulntion. and to hel]> improve the country, contribute to the payiuent 
of our taxes, and augment thp general ]>rosperity. 

The united action of all the jeoplR of the State is essential to th«» siircpfs of the undortaking 
in which we are Pinbarked. Heretofore other StatP.-* have adopted similar menMiros to t.h()i'p we pro- 
pose, and have therefore been ablp to divert from us tiie tulp of imiuigrution that has ever be^n 
flowing westward. Missouri neetlH to be known to be poi>nl:ited. 

In addition to the assi^tance above soli -itpd. we will rei|iiire funds to defray unavoiilable ex- 
penses. The SUite has given us, by act of incorporation, lour thousand dollar?'. The sum will not 
enable ns to carry a description of thp natural bpauty and wealth of Mi«>ouri as we desire, and is 
esjiential to all parts of the loyal Miitei* of AMi(>rica and nver tlii> whc)le (>i ! urope. 

We earnestly appeal to our me-cantile ho'it<e:«, t)ur commercial and monPtar\ institutions, our 
oianufacturf^, our railroad comf>aniPS and other corporations, and our leading capitalists, t«) «'ouie 
forward and aid this great enterprise by liberal donations — donations — donations which will return 
many fold every dollar invested. We have api»ointeil agents* to stdicit and recive subscriptions Irom 
tho«e who are to be most benefited by the itumi^^ration to be brought to our State. '1 hey will call, 
duly accredited, on all thp leading bn!>ines:< nipn and corporations of our commercial metropolis, 
nud ou those in our smallpr « ities, and 9\cr\ |iart of the >tate will be visited for the purpose of 
giving the citizens opportunities of contributing to this most laudable objpct. 

I*Foi'i>K oP Frek .Mishouki ! We ask you to iiMsist us with no stinted proffers in our work, and 
ire pledge you that our noblp Statv shall soon doublp her population, and, ere the next national 
>nsadt<liall be taken, rank m the first State west of thp Alleghanies. 

Tllns. C. FL'ETCIIKR. Prfgidht. 
I'KANCrs RODMAN, I'i, e Pretidcnt, 
^^.^ ISIUOK BUSH, Secretary. 

T.I'»S. E. Sni:pi:K, Ti,iXMMrtr, 

FilfclD'K MUKXCJl, (;ftm.in C\rri'i^pondent. 

Mr. .*^€>aper offi»red the folhtwins;: 

Re9oived, That thp ad^lr^•^s iut\f n.'ad be adopteil and forthwith piildish^d in tl»p daily papprs, 
and that S,(UiO copies, in circular form, be printPil in English, and 2,iun» copies in (ierumn. 

Mr Mupnch having kindly otlVriMl to piP[»are at once a (lerinun tranjiluti-.>n i>f i>aid addro;-"?, the 
resolulir#n w:i.-« a<loptod. 

Mr. Ktjdnian set lorth tho importance of obtaining liLpral contributions in behalf of this object 
of thp IJoard. and moved that the prosidpiit a]ipoint two in'Miibcrs of tlii* iJoard as a com nitteo to 
draw up instnictions for our special a-^Piit. Mr. llittinan, in >olioiting and collecting subscriptions 
and endowments of money, real ♦■■.^Uite, and oihor | roperty ; said coiniuittep to report on .M<.uday 
ioori»iii;r. 

TUo motion being agToeil to, the Pr»'si<lpnt appointed .Messrs. llodnian and Ru sh said coin- 
inittpp ""■ 

The President also snggestod a ]dan of creating lionorary meuibprsiiips of the Board of Iinuii- 
gration, which should be a matter of cnn-^iclpration tor tlip niPinbers of the Board, so as to dptPi mine 
on the practicability and details of tlw- sain«» at next rej;ul:ir meeting. 

The Secretary. .Mr. Bush, rpportpd that, on n»coiuun*;idathui ol' tliP Prpsidont and Vice Presi- 
dent, and on consuitai^ion wii;li Mr. Suuper, he had secured the services »*{ Rpv. 11. 0. •'^hehloii, of 
Ohio, to travel in the eiuitern States anil to bo active in tho promotion of immigration, witliout any 
salary or compensation., except a Viduntary contributicoi towanl his i.>\p<'i:.-'.'.-, al the ojition ul tlic 
Board. 

<.>n motion, the sum of one hnndrpd doPars was apr»r«»priate 1 for this purposi*. 

Un tnotion, the Secretary was ant!iori/.f>d t(» secure in a similar m;:nnpr the scrvirpvi of Rpv. — . 
Willis, of Hannibal, Missouri, and a liki* amount was appri>))riat<>d for this piirp<)se. 

Letters of these gentlpmen, also of lion. W. llunt>*r, acting .•Secretary of V\w V^*>\v.\\Vwv*\\V <nV 
State, at Washington, of the United States SupcrintPnlput of l\\i\u'v^v«t\ou wl Sew N \>:V, wwV ^>V^tv'^^v>J 
others on tha subject of immi^Tstion ami iH^yiicwA for its promolum. vhtg tv«lvV \>"S ^'^«'• ^^'^'^'^^^"^^ • 
Ihew commamcMUotts elicited Bowfi tlhcui^ititni ; »n>\ on motion. \l w;\* 

XnofceJ, That tbe Secretary he r^'^uirt^.l u, m^k from the various Ti\\\TosuVft *w V\\\* ^V^V«^ . ^ 
t^feeiMUj from the PacJacBaUroMd Comically, the privile-H of a free pasa lot V\\« vl*« oV m^^^^ 
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tmd the special ag^nt of this Board ; also the granting of the nsaal facility of half -fare for end 
grants and viewers, supplied with certificates from the authorised memherB of this Board. 

Mr. Bosh re ported that the Missouri Hand-book anrl Geolog^ical Map, by Mr. N. H. Parker, 
lUd been issued but a few days ago, and as the book and the terms offered were not, in his opinion, 
what the Board had expected, he asked for instructions as to the number of copies to be purchased 
at the terms expressed m the letters of Mr. Parker and Mr. Pinckard ; whereupon, Mr. Kodmaa 
tfered the following : 

ReHolvBuf That the resolution passed at the previous meeting in regard to this subject, ii 
kereby amended by striking out the words ''one thousand copies,'* and inserting in lieu thereoi 
%e words '* copies to the sum of four hundred dollars," which sum had been advanced to Mr. Par* 
lier for the purpose of aiding him in the earlier publication of the same. 

This resolution was adopted. 

Several gentlemen, invited by the President and members of tho Board, were present, and oa 
lAotion of Mr. Rodman, it was 

Retolredf That when this Board does adjourn it will be until Monday morning at nine o'clock, 
«id that all the gentlemen present be allowed and respectfully requested t) uhc the privilege of tks 
ftbor and take part in the discussion of questions brought before the Board. 

The rollowing gentlemen were present by special invitation: Gen M. Millar, Emil Pretorius, 

fr. Phil. Weigel, W. C. Lange, Judge Arnold Krekel, Dxuiol Hcrtle, from < hicago, Hon. Gert 

)ebel, irom r r: 



I'rom franklin, Mr. Barr, from St. Joseph, Missouri. Hon. George llusmann. 
A book just issued, written by Mr. D. ilertle, was presented to the Board and very favorabfy 
■fk>ken of. "— — ---- 

Mr. Bnsh mo ved that three hundred copies of the work entitled The Germans in North Aun>r- 
ifca and Struggle ^f^reedom in Missouri, containing an article on the Bet>ource» of thi!? State £Dd 
[f()e Regeneration of Missouri by Immigration, be purchnt^ed by this Board, for the present, tubs 
I distributed in some of the £astem States and in Germany. 

Mr. F". Rodman moved to amend by striking out ** three hundred," and inserting *• five hundred 
iBpies ;" which a.r.endment was agreed to, and the resolution, as amended, was adopted. 

Mr. Muench reported, that in compliance with a resolution passed by the Board during tho l.n.*t 
nleeting, he had written a German coinii.entury to the Governor's message, which is now piinlotl; 
«bd as it was published in the Westliche Post, it was probably known to moat of the member 
WLereupon, 

Mr. Rodman offered the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 

Retoivedy That the thanks of the Board are due to the lion. F. Muench, German correspondent, 
Ibr his able and int«tructive introductory remarks to the inaugural addres^s of his excellency (iovcr* 
aibr T. C. Fletcher, which are eminently qualKied, in connection with the rae.<«8age, for di$trilmti«in 
i6 Europe, where they cannot fail to be productive of good to the cause of iminigTatiou to our Sute. 

Mr. W. G. Lange, one of the guests present, offered his services to send said pamphlet and other 
irttblications, as the Board may desire, to Germany free of charge. 

The subject of making arrangements to secure the services of agents at Bremen and New York 
^as dii>cussed ; bur without ado))ting any definite meai^are in regard to this matter, the Board ad- 
jj^urned to Monday, May 19, IbUb, at nine o'clock a. m. 

Board convened at same jdace, lion. F. Rodman, Vice President, in the absence of Goveraw 
Iflelcher, the President, presiding. 

The report of the coujmittee appointed to define the duties of the special ag^nt was read by Mr- 
Bush. . 

Gil motion, the report was received and adopted. 

The following is un abstract therefrom : 

DUTIES OP THE SPECIAL ACKNT. 

The present and prospective duties to be performed by the special agent, Mr. John Bittman, 
are the following : 

1. The solicitation of subscriptions and donations in moneys, lands, agricultural implemfat* 
■Bd other articles, to the funds and for the purposes of this Board. 

2. The solicitation ol honorary memberships and other active co-operation with this Board. 

3. The appointment of sub-agents for the purposes above mentioned. 

4. The keeping of an account of all contributions received. an«l of all fees of membership ol»- 
taioed ; to deliver the same to the Treasurer, and report to the Secretary of the Board. 

5. A g^oneral co-operation with the Board and its officers. 

6. The correspondence with and the writi g of articles for the lending papers East and West 
f^r the purpose ot eliciting aid to the cause. 

The title of office to he Special Agent for the Promotion of Immigration. 
The consideration of the subject of securing agents was resumed ; and, on motion, the foUotr- 
itfg resolutions were adopted : 

Rnolvedf That lloi.. F. iMuench is hereby requested and authorized to engage the services ri 
an efficient ag^ent for the promotion of emigration to this State at Bremen. Germany. 

And further aetolved, That Hon. I, ]^\i»h ^ is authorized to engage the services of an efficient 
a^nt at New York city for the same purpose. 

Mr. Souper reported that he had withdrawn from his former position as Secretary of the Excel- 
aior Insurance Company, and having been appointed General Agent of the American Emigrant Con- 
pany for Missouri, will now devote his whole time to the interest of immigration ; that he htf 
rented two office rooms in the new Democrat building at St. Louis, one of which is intended for tfai 
eKclusive use of the State Board of Immigration. 

Mr. RodmHB offered the following resolution, which was agreed to : 

Ji*»o/ved, That the action of Thomas E. Souper, Esq., in renting an office for the tranBaction of 
btiaipeaB of the Board of immigration, altaate on Uxe coYn«r ol V\ii« axi^ ¥q^\\\i atreets, at St 
^aJa, it hereby conaented to and ratified by tbia Board. 
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Mr. Sonper mored that lK>ok8 of tubecriptioii to the fondi of the Board of Immigration \m 
•roned and laid up at the various banks and institations, proposing, also, an advertisement to thfd 
effect ; which matter was referred to the Special Agent m conjunction with the Secretary ant 
Tnuurer. 

Mr. Rodman moved that in consideration of accumulating business of the Board of Immier»- 
tion, the Secretary is authorized to engage the services of a clerk, whose duties shall be defined by 
the 5*ecret4iry; which was agreed to. ^ 

Mr. B"Bh> as President of the German Emigrant Aid Society, a corporation since many yeagi 1 
di^intprpsteflly devoted to the relief of poor einigrnnts, asked th^ privilege of using the office of tim I 
State Board of Immigration for the board of directors of that benevolent institution and its agent5 I 
which wa5 unaniroouslv granted. —7^ 

Thp Hon. George llusmann offered, as a donation, several hundred copies of his Essays cejk 
Grapp Culture, also his co-operation with the Board in behalf of immigration, without any con»- 
p»n!i»tiun, in such manner as may be designated by the Board, and as best he could ; which wsp 
thankfully accepted, the Vice President expressing on behalf of the members of the Board their ap- 
prmarion of his many and efficient services rendered to their noble cause. 

Mr. Rodman offered the following resolution : 

Re$olvedf That the tbnnks of the Board of Immigration are eminently due to Thos. B. Souper, 
E^q., for the services he has rendered the Board during its recess ; and that the Board consideip 
the coalition of the American Emigrant Company with the business of the Board as a hafipy 
event. 

Which resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Ilosmann thanked the Board, in the name of the citizens of Hermann, for having conferreil 
on them the honor of this visit and of holding their meeting at this place ; which was responded t^ 
by the Vice President, and on motion, the Board adjourned. 

Approved : 

IsiDOR Bcsn, Secretary, 

THO. C. FLETCHER, Pretilent. 



THIRD MEETINa. 

The hoard met pursuant to adjournment at Muench's farm, on Lake Creek, Warren countj^ 
His^nuri, on the 14th of July, 1865. 

Present— 4^ovemor Thos. C. Fletcher, President; F. Rodman, Secretary of State, Vice Presi- 
dent; Hon. F. Muench, Corresponding iSecretary; Thos. Souper, Esq., Treasurer; I sidor Bu sh. 
Secretary. As invited guests, Messrs. M. Poescbel, F. Rommel and George Hnsmann, from lle*- 
mann, Missouri; Dr. Morse, from Kirkwood, Missouri; Rev. M. W. Willis, of Quincy, Illinois.; 
^«o, Mr. John Bittman. Special Agent. 

The minutes of previous meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Muench presented the following report respecting the appointment of an agent at Breraei^ 
Oermany, as he had been instructed by resolution of this Board, stating that he had appointed Ms. 
H. M. Uauschild, editor of the German Emigration Gazette, as such agent, and the miitructioiiB 
(iven to him : 

REPORT CONCERXIXO AGEXCT AT BREXBN. 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted at the last session of this Board, the undersigned has engaged 
Mr. U. M. Hauschild, at Bremen, to act as the agent of the Missouri State Board of Immigration.^ 

Mr. Hauschild has lived several years in America (in Toledo, Ohio), is at present the editor ^ 
the German Emigration Gazette, well qualified, trustworthy and diligent, and has already madv 
himself well deserved of the cause of immigration to the United States, and chiefly to Missouri. I 
know him personally and have been in constant connection with him and bis paper the last six 
jears. 

The instructions given him are as follows : 

1. To publish in his paper all the communications sent him by our Board for that purpose ; im 
other words to make his uasette the organ of our Board for Germany. I generally send him two or 
more articles every month. 

2. To forward three copies of his paper to our Board — one to St. Louis, one to Jefierson City, 
and one to my own address. 

3. To send, free of cost, copies of his paper to the emigration agents throughout Germany 
and the German portions of Switzerland, as also to such persons as are known to influence anA 
ixrect emigration. 

4. To send this Board one copy of the other German Emigration Gazette, published at RudoW 
ftadt, and such other papers and pamphlets as may have reference to the emigration question, anA 
owy reqnire our taking notice of them. 

5. To distribat*, According to instruction, pamphlets and books forwarded to hini for that du»- 
p<we ; more particalarly to put such books and pamphlets into the haud« ot «\sk\^Mx\A ^xw vc^«« 
arrival at Bremen. 

6. To execata snch otitw commi§§iona as the Board thinks proper to VntTU%t \» Vvcci. WftN» Vi ^*^^ 
in, Mmi-^uinmmUr, bumacouBtfor money laid out and services rendetcA, m\^ \ii\a'^%i^ ^^iX VaxVck- 
mtt iadtnnify buB. Tbs Bomrd may at any time change or Tepea\ tVi^w \iv%\jcvlcXaoiv^. 
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On motion, the report was received, tbe ftppointment made, confirmed, and the instmctioiij 
approved. 

Mr. Soaper also read the Xollowing report on the workings of the Board through its office since 
the last meeting : 

'The proceedings of the special and adjourned raeeting^s held at Hermann, on the 27th and 29th 
days of May, were fully reportf'd in tbe daily English and German papers of St. Louis, on the 
7th of June, together with the address of the President, and about seventy copies were mailed to 
the East and Europe ; these reports have also been reproduced by some of the New York press, and 
in the counties. 

'^Since the date of our last meeting we have been fully occupied in perfecting our organization 
and getting into working order. 

"The 10.(M}0 copies of the address which were ordered, have been printed at the office of the 
Westliche Post, and are in course of distribution. 

''A slight difficulty has arisen with Mr. Pinckard, the publisher, who insists, on behalf of Mr. 
Parker, that we are bound by our original agreement to take 1,000 copies. 

"The establishment of our office and the circulation of our address, our advertisements and 
the favorable notices of our organization by the press, not only of St. Louis and the counties, bat 
especially of the East, have already drawn out a large correspondence, which, however, can only be 
regarded as a commencement, and it is fair to presume that we are now on the highway to realize 
our hiffhest hopes. 

"The members of tbe Board are cognizant of the organization of three auxiliaries, vis : At 
Mexico, Macon and St. Joseph ; the two latter cities especially received your delegation in the mo.*t 
courteous manner, and have entered heartily upun their labors. It is worthy of remark that tbej 
regard the organization of the State Board as an affair of the greatest importance to tlie State.'' 

Mr Rii j >ih rpp nrtff^ merply verbjiUy about the appointment of an agent at New York, not having; 
completed h"s arrangements" as yet in this matter. 

Mr. Mnench presented a long and interesting report, from which the following is an extract: 

**My correspondence and articles published by the lierman Emig:ration Gazette have aided in 
bringing about a complete revolution in the minds of the Germans concerning the localities to 
which emigration should be directed. The ideas of colonization in Brazil, in the Argentine Repul>- 
lic, etc., are being given up, and the I'nitod States considered as the country most suitable and 
recommendable for German emigrants. It is justly concluded that a country for whose defense 
hundreds and thousands of its adopted citizens cheerfully took up arms must be a desirable borne 
for those dissatisfied with their condition in their native land. The same articles brought uie in 
corresj ondence with Mr. John I. Sturz, of Berlin, Germany, general Consul of Brazil and Vrapusyj 
a gentleman looked to as an authority in all matters pertaining to emigration, and who exercised 
more influence in directing German emigration latterly than any other man. Unfortunately, he 
entertained for a while a prejudice against the United States, and favored for a while, from honest 
conviction, German emigration to Brazil, and lent his powerful aid in establishing German colonies 
in several of the provinces of that vast empire, where enormous tracts of land were offered under 
the most alluring conditions for German colonization, while at the same time, in the United StatP:') 
know-nothingism was flourishing. Finding, however, that the most important promises given to 
emigrants were not complied with, Mr. Sturz, disregarding his own interest, and his profitable 
connection with the Imperial Government, turned a denunciator of the Brazilian colonization 
•chemes, and directed his attention to the beautiful regions on the mouth of the Uraguay river, the 
most favorable terms having been offered to German settlers by the liberal republican government. 
A comprehensive colonization scheme was about to be carried into execution, when the country ik&s 
overrun with armed forces by the Brazilian government. This convinced Mr. Sturz that the tinit 
for German colonization in those regions had not yet arrived ; and now, the latest events in tbei>e 
United States wrought a complete cure of his former prejudices against emigration to North Amer- 
ica. He frankly confesses to me that I had been right in my communications, wherein I criticised 
said schemes and always tried to place our Union in the proper light before the German ]iublic. 
Mr. Sturz now even proposes to use all his influence as a writer and public lecturer to the promo- 
tion of German emigpration to the United States, and chiefly to Missouri. From all 1 know, no man 
on the European continent can do more for our cause than Mr. Sturs. He has already entered into 
communication with the President, with Mr. Seward, Mr. Sumner, General Karl Schurs and other 
prominent men, and offers his services to our State Board of Immigration. 

''I would propose that this Board accept the services of Mr. Sturz. I think the time has come 
when, by pro|)er exertions, for years to come, annually, half a million of Germans — the annual 
natural surplus of population there^^^n be determined to seek a new home in the United States, of 
which Missouri will receive her due share — all other emigration schemes being thereViy wbidly 
defeated. By spending a few thousand dollars in the right way, Missouri may gain 50,000 valuable 
bands, together with millions of imported capital. 

After discussion of the matter contained in this report, it was, on motion, 

Retolved, That Mr Muench is authorized to accept the services of Mr. Stun, in Berlin, as a 
co-operator in behalf of emigration to Missouri, promising to remunerate him in proportion to tbe 
results, and at the option of the Board, according to its means. 

The President reported that he had honored with appointments as agents of this Boanl, the Kev. 
Mr. M. W. Willis, of Quincy, Illinois, and Mr. J. Moore, of Kansas City, to assist in the work of 
promoting emigration to Missouri. 

The subject of honorary memberships was discussed, and referred to a committee, consisting of 
^e Secretary, the Treasurer and the special agent. 

The organization of auxiliary boards, the establishment of which, in almost every town, should 
be encouraged by the Board, was the next subject of discussion, and from the aorrespondence lay- 
ing before the Board, it was evident that a laudable interest was evinced in this important matter 
/row rsriotu portiona oi t|^e State. 

MiM^^M^eported tbe result of his inquiries about the American Emigrant Company at New 

^<ar*> mmde in punuance ol a resolation of tlus Board, ior wVacVi i^forvw^^^ ^«A tsaAa careful in- 

^Blrle» Mt that place, amd had the pleasure to receive tbe kVndeat a\i and a^nXXuna Vj ^% ^ISkKva 
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t the New York State Commiuionen of Immifuation. the United States Superbtendent of Immi- 
ration, and the President and Agent of the New York German Emigprant Aid Society ; he said the 
jnerican Emigrant Company was an enterprise set in operation and conducted hy very ahle and enter- 
rising business men ; it was not and did not pretend to be a purely philanthrophic or benevolent 
ssociation, but rather an employment office on a very large scale, with agencies in most of the 
tates of Europe and of this coundry, operating with a large capital, and expecting profits or divi- 
ends on its investment. It views the laboring man as a costly engine of which there is an abun- 
ance in the markets of Europe and a scarcity in this country, and which it undertakes to import to 
rder, or to obtain for its customers from those arriving at New York. While it is but natural thkt 
uch a company is looked upon with a certain diffidence or even suspicion, he takes pleasure in 
tating that the verjr best interest of their business and the respectability of its members and offi- 
ers, guarantee an nonorable and useful agency on its part in the cause of immigration. They 
harge the employers only, not the immigrant, and operate in a measure as a protection to the 
atter; moreover, the general a^nt, Mr. Williams, had given satisfactory assurances as to the con- 
Inct of that business, so that it should in no wise conflict with the interests of Missouri or the 
philanthropic objects of this State Board of Immigration ; but with all this, Mr. Bush thought this 
itoard should keep a vigilant eye on the American Emigrant Company and not allow itself to be 
onsidered as identified with it. 

Mr. Souper regretted that Mr. Busk seemed to entertain from the beginning a certain distrust 
oward' this most respectable company, and regarded it as a want of confidence in himself, who 
rae its agent. 

Mr. Bush dbclaimed all and even the remotest idea of an unfriendly feeling, but, on the con- 
raiy, eniertamed the highest esteem and confidence for Mr. Souper as a gentleman and ofiicer of 
he Board, and that he l^lieved even to have expressed confidence in the American Emigrant Com- 
>any and its agents ; but this could not hinder him from expressing his views on Uie position which 
hie Board should occupy in relation to any such company, under all and even the most favorable 
rircumstances. 

The Board then took a recess, in order to view the vine-clad hills and to enjoy the hospitalities 
>f their esteemed host, Mr. Muench, to meet again for business on next morning. 

On the re-assembling of the Board, all the members being present, many communications, ap- 
ilications for appointment as agents, and other letters were read, considered and disposed of, being 
■eferred to tlie Secretary with instructions. 

On motion of Mr. Souper, and by request of the Board, Rev. M. W. Willis addressed the same 
n a verv able manner, on the mode and manner in which he intended to operate to influence emigra- 
ion ana to spread information about this State. 

The organization of auxiliary boards received again the consideration of the Board, and the 
3ovemor was requested to give to this subject his special attention, and to address influential citi- 
lens in various sections for the purpope. 

During the session of the Board, a delegation of citizens from Augusta called on the Governor, 
bviting him to their flourishing place. But his other engagements preventing an immediate ac- 
oeptance of the invitation, Governor Fletcher offered the following resolution : 

Rnolcedf That this Board now adjourn until its next regular meeting, to be held on Monday, 
the 25th of September next, at Augusta, Missouri. 

Which was adopted unanimously, and the Board adjourned. 

Approved : f 

TIIO. C. FLETCHER, Pretident. 
^IsinoB BirsH, SecrtUry, 



FOURTH MEETINO. 

The qnnrterly^ meeting of the Board was held pursuant to adjournment at Angnrta, St. Charles 
county, MisBOuri, on the 25th of September, to which place the loyal citizens of Augusta had 
invited the Governor and the whole Board, and had entertained them on the preceding day in a 
most cordial and liberal manner. 

Present — Governor Thomas C. Fletcher, President; Hon. Francis Rodman, Secretary of State, 
Vice President ; Senator Fred. Muench, German Corresponding Secretary, and Hon. Isodor Bush, 
Recording and Corresponding Secretary ; also, Mr. Bittman, Special Agent, and severai'dlslln- ' 
(uished guests. 

Absent — Thos. E. Souper, Esq., Treasurer, who has been prevented by sickness from attending. 

The minutes of the previous meeting of the Board were read and approved. 

Mr. Muench read the following report: 

REPORT TO THE STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION. 

Since the laat session of our Board, I was incessanUv occupied in answering numerous letters, 
in writinc correspondences for German papers in the old country, and in rewritme my hockV.^xi^2clk 
State of M iesonn, the title of which will be The State of Missouri *. aUaii<V-\K>^>>L \ox ^^xaxvvciv ^.\sa.- 
Eraats. It will contain, in a coodeosed form, considerably more anOL at l\ve «a.vcve Xlvuv^ \fiv»x« vix>X\«^- 
ne mformatMH ouoar 8Ut9, ber vast HMources and the advantarea ofEetei to \inmv^a.\x\j^, ^vo.'^^- 
Rvi»r> book. Tbe circulation o£ this book over all parts of Oarman^ 1 aXVW coi»\»i*x %a VXv^ vojw«^ 
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and most effective means of giving: Missouri a g^od supply of German a^caltnrists, frnit tad 
vine raisers, mechanics, etc., etc. 

Mr. Haaschild at Bremen has received and accepted his commission as ag^nt of this Board, and 
will be prompt in accomplishing^ his new duties. In his Inst letter he gives me the following im- 
Dortant information : The thronging to the ocean steamers is so immense that the freighter? harr 
ihoaght fit to raise the fare to a price which the let's wealthy portion of the emigrants are unwilling 
to pay : thei^e, then, chiefly emigrants to Missouri, wait for the reopening of the navigation to 
New Orleans, which is a cheaper and — chiefly for those with families and baggage — a more conven- 
ient way to come over to our State ; thousands are preparing themselves to sail to New Orleans next 
spring, and thence go further up the Mississippi ; they will not go past St. Louis, as imraigraots 
used to do while Missouri was under the control of slave-breeders. Mr. Uanschlld wishes that one 
of the German St. Louis papers be regularly sent to him to keep himself well posted on everything 
going on in Missouri. 

I have also received several letters from Mr. Sturz at Berlin, in reply to my own, and accom- 
panied with German papers containing interesting articles on the United States, and Mi^souri in 
particular. They show that the papers of a liberal dye take a great deal of interest in our affaire, 
that Missouri is well spoken of, and emigration to her borders encouraged. 

Mr. Sturz tells me that he is a poor mau with a large family (the same is very often the case 
with German scholars) ; that he would very gladly devote his whole time and energy, all his in6u 
ence and extensive connection to our cause ; but could do it on no other conditions than that bs 
should obtain from our Board a fixed employment for three years with an annual salary of tire* 
thousand dollars in silver, to be prepaid quarterly ; that traveling over all parts of the country, ad- 
Tertising in all the most influential papers, etc., would cause a considerable amount of expen^PF, 
etc. He adds, that if our Board could not or would not expend that much, we might unite with 
several others of our Western States, also desirous of immigration, and that he would try to do 
equal justice to and eoually benefit them all. I would not object to such an arrangement, but do 
not see how it may be brought about. 

Mr. Frederick Kapp, of New York, the well known lawyer and celebrated author, also writer to 
me that he is personally acquainted with Mr. Sturz, knows him as a man of unblemished intf^ritj 
and rare diligence and energy ; that Mr. Sturz is generally more trusted in the emiejation question 
in Germany and exercises a greater influence than any other man ; that he would do for our cauM 
more than any ten others combined, etc. Yet I do not see that we can accede to the conditions of 
Mr. .Sturz, not knowing the amount of means left at our disposal. 

I shall do my best to have the manuscript of my book ready for print before the next session of 
our Legislature begins. I propose that it should be printed in (iermany, ten thousand copies of it, 
and he distributed by our Bremen agent, he being empowered to employ sub-a^nts, and that — ^ 
thousand dollars be appropriated for that purpose. I have great confidence m the efficacy of thii 
plan. Lectures may incite for the moment, out a full information in print, read and re-read, of 
what Missouri is and offers, will operate as a more lasting inducement for just the most desirsblt 
class of emigrants. 

With reference to what is said about New Orleans, it would be a good plan to have an a^ot 
there or at least to enter into a closer connection with the New Orleans German Society, provided 
that the same is yet in existence. 

FREDERICK MUENCH. 

After urging Mr. Muench to finish his book as proposed, the necessary appropriation for tbt 
publication of the same was deferred to the next meeting of the Board. 

The President, Governor Fletcher, then laid before the Board the following condensed statt- 
ment of the cash account, sent to him by Mr. Souper : 

TIIOS. E. SOUPER, TREASURER OF STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION— Cash Accoust. 



Dii. 

To cash per State Auditor $1000 00 

Cash per State Auditor »i»6 00 

Cash exchange and express 4 GO 

Cash per Auditor 1000 00 

Sundry collections by myself.... 205 00 

$3205 00 



Cr. 

By cash paid for publications, cir- 
culars and printing $1^07 40 

Advertising 2i;fi 00 

Agents 32» 00 

\Yages, freight, packages, postages, 

exchange, telegrams ^7 45 

Rent 87 50 

Funiture *H15 (H) 

Balance on hand 552 65 



$."1205 00 



* Of this sum is $74 30 traveling and other expenses copied in error from rough memorandum, 
lo that sum will read $240 70. 

TUOMAS E. SOUPER. 
St. Louis, September 18, 1865. 

In thus referring it to the Board, the Governor suggested that no moneys should be disbursed 

without the approval of the bill for every expenditure Ivy the Board, and that the duties of the offi' 

cers should be clearly defined ; that the Treasurer's duties are only to receive and pay out money* 

and that he is only authorized to pay out money on a warrant or order signed by the President and 

SecrHnr^, bv order of the Board, The Auditor of Public Accounts is only authorized to pay ap- 

'ftitioa for the State Board of Immigration on t^« writleii a^^WcaxVou ol X2bft Vr^aident of tbt 
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The following resolotions were then introduced and adopted : 

Re$olveit, That the Trensurer is retiujred to furnish the Board the bills and items for all expendi- 
es reported by him, for the action ot the Board at the next regulnr meetinr. 

And be tt further resulved, That hereafter the duties of the Secretary snail be to receive and 
iwer all correspond'»nce addressed to the Board ; to keep a record of the proceeding's of tlie 
ird ; to prepare and to publish, by direction of the Board, all circulars and all other ofllcial 
>rrfc of tne Board. He shall prepare, countersig;n and register all orders or warrants drawn hy 
ertion of the Board and sigpied by the President, and shall perform such other du(io8 u:< may 
-eafter be directed by the Board. 

2. The Treasurer shall receive and receipt for all moneys of the Board directed by the Board to be 
d to him. and shall pay out the same on the warrant or order of the Board, sic^ned by the Fre.oi- 
it and attested by the Secretary ; and all other acts of the Treasurer in the nume of the Board, 
; specially directed, are unauthorized. 

li. That all books and papers not strictly and legally belonging exclusively to the duties of any 
ler olKcer of the Board, oe de]>osited in the Secretary's otficp. 

The following report of Mr. Wm. C. Lange was thVn read : 

the Preiident and membert of the State Hoard of Immigration: 

Gextlkmen : At the meeting of your Board at Hermann in May last, I tendered my services 
the distribution in German;^ of My, T^mil^i iro>Hp>j^ j^qL- entitled The Germaus in North 
lerica and the War in Missouri. Three hundred copies of this book were delivered to me by your 
mt, Mr. J. Bittman, and immediately forwarded to Bremen for distribution. 

My expenses were con:»iderablv reduced by the liberality of the American Express Company 
Tying the box containing these books to New York without charge, and th^ North Gernmn Lloyd 
Tying it to Bremen on the same terms. 

The postage and other expense connected with the circulation of these books, at Bremen and 
ler places, amounted to about forty-three Bremen gold thalers, or about $53 of our currency, 
ich amount yon will pie tse accept as m^ contribution to the cause of immi^ation. 

Hertle's book was sent entirely prepaid to every address that was left with me, as well as the 
remor's inaugural message, with the appendix of Hon. Frederick Muench ; of the latter pam- 
lets, however, a considerable number remain yet on hand, having received them myself only very 
:ently. 

l^esnming that it may be of some interest to you, I herewith give a statement of the number 
passengers transported by me during the last twelve months. 

<'onsidering that mv dealings are only with those immigrants whose friends here pay the pas- 
^money for them, that the war lasted during two-thirds of this period, that nearly all thei<e im- 
srants are to remain in this city and its immediate neighborhood, and thatever^' person so booked 
il bound for St. Louis induces two or three others to settle likewise in Missouri, you will tin<l my 
>ort satisfactory. 

I may here add that during the first six months of the present year 18,700 emigrants left Bre- 
•n, in fifty-six vessels, being an increase of 3,037 emigrants from the port of Bremen alone in 
is year over the same period of the previous year, during which only 15,063 sailed from Brem«.'n. 
iriuic the same period of this year i5,t}09 sailed from Hamburg, which is doubtless also an increase 
er the year 1804. 

The trerman emigration being always larger in the fall season, and on account of the termina- 
n of the war, we expect a very large immigration in this and the next two months, of which 
.ssouri will doubtless get her full share. 

Mr. Hermann Ruppel, who has been traveling this summer in Germany at his own expense, and 
lom you had honored with a commission as agent of your Board, a few days ago returned to this 
y. Being too busy at present to report himself, he desires me to state that he has been most suc- 
•sful. and that he might have brought along any number of his countrymen if they could have 
?n accommodated on the steamer on which he sailed. He reports the berths in all the German 
'amers engaged two months in advance. 

The immigrants arriving here, with but few exceptions, complain of the manner in which they, 
rather their baggage, is treated on the way from New York here. As you know, the baggage of 
»t-clas8 passengers is checked through at New Y'ork to St. Louis ; that of ^migrants is only 
ecked to some way point, say Pittsburg, Buffalo or Dunkirk, where they are required to recheck 
St. Louis or some other way point, which these people, ignorant of the management of our 
ilroads, ignorant of our language, do not understand or for which they do not find sufiScient 
ne, and the consequence is that many a piece of (often valuable) baggage is lost or only recov- 
^d at a heavy expen/e. Besides this malpractice, the railroads leading west from New York allow 
ligrant passugers fifty pounds of baggage, and collect express rates to St. Louis for the excess. 
ey. however, do not allow the western roads their share of the sum so collected ; in consequence 
which the western roads, receiving hardly one cent a mile for the transportation of emigrants, 
Itect again for excess of baggage, so that the emigrant ii compelled to pay twice for the same 
inr. 

Having reported these abuses to the proper parties at New York repeatedly, without any result, 
wever, I would most respectfully ask you to use your influence to have them abated. 

Hoping that I may be able to report next year another increase of immigration, I remain, very 
jpeitfully, yours, WILLIAM C. LANGE. 

itement of emigrant paetengert traneported by William C. Lange for account of jtiendt in St. 

Louie, Miiiouri, from September I, 1864, to Auguet 31, 181^5. 

Families. Persons. Am'tof pass, money, 

om Bremen or Hamburg to New York by sail ) „,« 264 \ ^ot «vv> ik 

om Bremen or Hamburg to New York by steam J ** IKW \ '^-o^aftz. v;» 

om New York to 8t. Louis by rulroad 3.30 5%ft %\*I,W^ "^ 

thtrwgtBmep€riodp»BBengers were hooked from : 

I^^is New Yori to Bremen Bud Hamburg by ^^^ ^_^ ^, 

Mtemmen. » ^ 217 S\^ ^'EV^^^^ "* 
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Who willy with hardly an exctption, act as agents for th« indacement of inunigration to 
Missouri. 

Mr. Bittmaj presented a detailed report of his operations as special agent. He had to contend 
with great diflScolties, considering which he thought the result was satisfactory, though he con- 
fessed that he had overrated in his expectations the liberality of moneyed institutions generally. 
Since he had commenced soliciting subscriptions, lists for a great number of purposes, charitable, 
political and personal in their nature, have been in circulation, so that the citizens of St. Louis were 
taxed continually. There was no doubt, however, that the County Court of the county of St. 
Louis, as also the city council, would make a liberal appropriation to foster the purposes of this 
Board. Many corporations and individuals held the matter vet under consideration, and he bad 
full confidence in his ability to raise ample means to defray the necessury expenses of the Board for 
the next four years, and that he, for himself, would be satisfied with a small per centage on his col- 
lections as a salary. The arrangement with most of the subscribers so far has been to pay only 
when the receipts and diploma will be presented. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, 1. That Mr. John Bittman, special agent of the State Board of Immigration, be 
allowed as compensation for his services as special ag^nt fifteen per cent, of the amount of dona- 
tions and contributions by him collected, in lieu of a fixed salary. 

2. That he be reauired to give bond in the sum of five thousand dollars, the bond to be approved 
by the Governor, and deposited in the ofiice of the Secretary of State. 

3. The special agent, Mr. Bittman, is to report at the end of every month to the Secretary the 
amount so collected and received for the Immigration Fund, and to pay over to the Treasurer such 
amount, deducting the above per centage for his collection. 

A proof sheet of the diploma of honorary membership, and a communication of Messrs. Gast, 
Moeller & Co. about the cost of same, was laid before the Board and referred to the committee 
appointed for this purpose. 

Mr. Bush ^made a report, in which he stated that over two hundred letters, from nearly all the 
XStatSs'oftheUnion and from Europe, inquiring about Missouri, were received and answered by 
him during the last three months, and that daily many persons, especially emigrants from Germany, 
called at the oflSce for information, and also for aid and employment by the German Emigrant Aid 
Society. He had endeavored to obtain mote detailed and special information from various sections, 
and had for the purpose addressed a circular to the county clerks and to many prominent persons, 
but had been superseded in this as also in other endeavors. He had furthermore directed a letter to 
the various railroads presidents, with a view to obtain the favor of half fare for persons emigrating 
to Missouri, but owing to peculiar circumstances he could not report, as yet, a very favorable 
result. The great benefit to be derived from immigration, and the fact that it could and should be 
earnestly promoted, is not yet fully understood and appreciated among our own people and institu- 
tions, while the Rev. Mr. Sheldon obtained from the Great Erie, the Atlantic and Great Western, 
and many other roads, the reduction asked for our immigrants^ our own Pacific railroad, which, by 
every new settler on her line, would increase her annual earnings, more than compensating for aU 
such reductions, the Pacific railroad still hesitate^ The North Missouri and Iron Mountain rail- 
roads, however, have readily honored our certificates for half fare, and the Hannibal and St. Jo- 
seph railway refunded the entire fare to those purchasing land for settlement on their line. The 
latter have also made a most liberal appropriation for the Rev. M. W. Willis, agent of this Board, 
to induce immigration to Missouri, wnose lectures in the New En^and States and whose articles ia 
the press have attracted great attention, and promise to be very effective. 

Mr. Bush also reported that the Board of Commissioners of the Mullanphy Emigrant Relief 
Fund liad (JUSed a resolution (on May 9tb) instructing the Secretary to rent the ofllce a4Joininr 
their own ofiice to the State Board of Immigration, at ten dollars per month, with the privilege of 
using also their own office for the stated meeting of this Bou^, but this resolution (though pub- 
lished at the time in their proceedings) had not been communicated to him until a few days ago. 
He asked for instructions of the Board in regard to this matter. 

On motion of Mr. Rodman, this proposition was accepted, and the Secretary, Mr l^jmh^ in- 
itructed to rent the same for the Board. 

Governor Fletcher offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Ret Ivedf That the thanks of this Board be and hereby are presented to those railroads who have 
transported immigrants at commutation rates u^on the certificate of our Secretary and of our 
agents. 

Several bills for expenses were approved and ordered for payment. Applications for appoint- 
ments as agents were received, but action on the same was postponed. Rev. H. 0. Sheldon, how- 
ever, was continued as immigration agent, and the further sum of fifty dollars appropriated for his 
expenses. 

Resolutions were passed declaring Mr. William C. Lan^, of St. Louis, also Mr. George Hus- 
mann, of Gasconade, m consideration of their valuable services and liberal donations to the Board, 
honorary members of the same. The Board adjourned to meet on the first Monday in December 
next, at St. Louis. 

Approved : THO. C. FLETCHER, Prendent. 

IsiooR BuiH, Secretary. 
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SPECIAL MEETING OF THE MISSOURI STATE BOARD OF 

IMMIGRATION. 

jEFrsRSOK CiTT, MISSOURI, November 2, 1865. 

Pursnant to a call of the Governor, as President of the Board, a special meeting was held this 
evening at the Executive Mansion. 

Preeent — Governor Thomas C. Fletcher, President ; Francis Rodman, Vice President j Isidor 
Bush. Secretary ; Frederick Muench, Corresponding Secretary. 

' rfce (lovemor laid before the Board the foUowing letter of resignation received from Mr. 
Thomas K. Souper : 

St. Locib, October 5, 1865. 
HU excellency, Governor Thomat C. Fletcher, President of St^e Board of Immigration : 

Sir : It is impossible for me to harmonize with the majority of the present Board, and having 
been obstructed in all my efforts to promote the g^eat objects of the Legislature in the creation of 
this Board, I hereby respectfully tender my resignation. I ask you to appoint three citizen 
merchants to examine my accounts and accept, on your behalf, the balance of cash on hand. 

The cause of immigration will suffer nothing by this change, as I shall have nothing to em- 
barrass my future action. 

Unless a clearer statement of the transactions of the special agent is published by the Board, it 
will be my duty to do so. 

When so many reports were submitted at the August meeting, and since expatiated upon so 
largely, I respectfully submit whether it was not due to the public as well as myself that some no- 
tice might have been taken of my official report to you. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient, 

THOMAS E. SOUPER. 

Ills r^ignation was accepted, and, on motion of Mr. Muench, seconded by all other members 
present, Mr. Amade Valle was elected unanimously to fill said vacancy, and to act hereafter as 
Treasurer of the Board. 

Senator Muench was requested to introduce, in the General Assembly, an act explanatory of 
the act creating this Board, so that nothing therein contained should be so construed as to prevent 
meetings of the Board to be held at other places than St. Louis ; also to make the appropriation 
of $4000 annually ; and, finally, not to exclude the granting of honorary membership. 

On motion of Governor Fletcher, Professor Waterhouse was elected an honorary member ; and, 
on motion of Mr. Bush, Mr. Geor^' Muench was also elected an honorary member for their eminent 
services in the cause of immigration to this State. 

Several bills of expenses were approved and ordered for payment. 

The board then a4)onmed to meet again at its next regular meeting according to law, unless 
sooner convened by the President. 

Approved : T50S. C. FLETCIIER, Preeident. 

Isif>oB Bosh, Secretary, 



FOURTH QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE STATE BOARD OF 

IMMIGRATION 

Executive Mansion, 
jBrPKRSON City, December 4, 1865. 

A majority of the members of the Board being unable to leave Jefferson City on account of 
their duties in the public service during the session of the Legislature, the Governor, as President 
of the Board, called the members together at Jefferson City. 

Present-— Governor Thos. C. Fletcher, President; Francis Rodman, Vice President: Senator F. 
Muench, German Corresponding Secretary ; Amade Valle, Esq., Treasurer ; Isido r Bus h, Secre- 
tary ; Rev. Martin W. Willis, Agetft of the Board. " ' 

The minutes of the last regular meeting, held at Augusta, and of the special called meeting 
held on November 2, at Jefferson City, were read and approved, 

Mr. Valle reported that, having received from the Secretary of this Board a letter informing 
him of his election as Treasurer, together with the commission as such from his excellency the 
Governor, he called on Mr. Souper, former Treasurer of this Board, with the order from tV\« Ck^'^vt^ 
nor to deliver to him the balance of cash, the books and papers Moxk^ui^ V.o >i>\« w^«\\% ^\ ^^^ 
Board. Bnt Mr. Souper refused to recognise' Mr. Valle as TreasuTei or aa Tn^m\>«T ol X^% '^^w^.^ 
and wtMtedibmtbe would, bimaeli, hold on to his ofllce until the next reflreAvr mwxXxv^ ol \5D:\%^o«t\, 
to be beldoa the 4tb of December; further, that he, Mr. Souper, demaude^ X\i* ^^V^^^^^*^'^ '^ 
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^"O^'^^^.l^l^j/f^ 



thrte merchants of St. Louis, as a committee to examin') his accoants. As Mr. Valle expressed thi 
belief that he would, after this meetini^. be able to obtain a proper settlement from Mr. Sonper 
without furth<*r trouble, and as it was evident that, should this be not the case, there remained no 
remedy but to make Mr. Souper responr^ible under his bond, no further action was taken for tht 
present in this matter. 

Mr. Willis reported on his labors in the cause of im miration, to which he devoted himself ex- 
clusively ; about his travels north and eatJt; his lectures there ; and about the circulars which bs 
issued for the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Company, lie proposed and warmly recommended 
the publication of a simitar circular about Mi:<8ouri, under the auspices of this Doard, either sepa- 
rately or in conjunction with the Hannibal and St. Joseph and the North Missouri railroads, but not 
devoted or partial to any locality. 

Mr. Bush regarded the publication of such circulars, and of documents givini^ information 
abour Missouri, for CTatuitous distribution to those who daily demanded the sam<» at his handi«, ai 
very essential ; and tlie expense it would involve would probably be very trifling. 

Mr. Muench reported that his German book on Missouri, which he had written at the requc«t 
of this Board, was complete in manuscript, and its bein^ for distribution in Germany, he had mails 
inquiries about the cost of its publication and distribution in thousands of copies ; whereupon Mr. 
Rodman offered the following resolution, which was adopted unanimously : 

Retoived, That Hon. F. Muench is hereby authorized to have his book on Misouri printed fur 
circulation in Europe ^the first edition to be of such number of copies as he may deem prudent), 
and that he arran«:e for the cost thereof, and report the amount to this Board. And the Pr(»sid*»nt 
is directed to draw his warrant for this purpose for an amount not to exceed one thousand dollnr?:. 

A^y. Bush laid before the Board the following copy of his correspondence with the Commissioner 
of Emigration, Department of State, at Washington : 

Department op State, 
Washington, May 9, 1865. 

Sir : Your letter of the 6th ultimo, containing an offer to transmit to the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion the reports and other records of the Board organized in conformity to the act passed by tbs 
Missouri Legislature, to encourage immigration to the State of Missouri, has been duly received. 

This department will always gratefully receive communications which in any way might pro- 
mote the subject of emigration. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

W. HUNTER, AcHng Secretary. 
[on. Isidor Bush, 

Rec. and Cor, Secretary of the Board of Immigration, St. Loui*, Mo. 



^< 



Department op State, Bctrbau op Immigration, 
Washinoton, August 11, 1865. 

Sir : Tour letter of the 7th instant, inclosing the act of the Missouri Legislature establishing 
jour Board, has been received at this office. This Bureau is also in receipt of a pamphlet in tht 
German and one in the English language, which you had the kindness to transmit to it. 

Please accept the thanks of this Bureau for these favors and for the information contained in 
jour letter. 

I am, sir, tout obedient servant, 
p H. N. CONGAR, Commitsioner of Immigration. 

^^^Hoit. IsiDOR Bush, 

Secretary of Board of Immigration, St. Louie, Mo. 



Departme.nt op State, Bureau op Immigration, 
Washington, October 26, 1865. 

Sir : The Bureau of Immisration is called upon by section six of the act creating it, to render 
to Congress an annual report of the immigration into this country. 

In riew of this fact, you would oblige this office greatly if you would furnish it with such 
general and statistical uformation in regard to the immigration into your State daring the last 
year as may be within your reach. 

I am, sir, your obedient ser>'ant, 

E. P. JACOBSON, for CommisHoner. 

>flON. ISIDOR BCSH, 

Secretary of Bo-.rd of Immigration, St. Louit, Mo.^ 



Department op State, Bureau op Xxmigratioe, 
Washington, November 3, 1865. 



S/R : Yoar letter of the SOtb ultimu has been duly received, Iot i«Yv\c\i accft^t tk» ^iuaSuk of tliif 
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Thij office will thank you for any inf onnation hrhich it ii in your power to communicate to it 
prior to November 30. 

I ain. lir, 

Tonr obedient serrant, 

E. P. JACOBSON, 
For the Commutioner. 
^ Hon. IsiDOR Bdsh, SU Louis, Mo. 



Depabtmbiit of State, Burbau or Immigration, 
Washimotok, November 27, 1866. 

Sir: Your very interesting and valaable letter of the 22d instuit has been duly received, and I 
thank you much for the inf urination which you communicate. 

T\iii Bureau will take much pleasure in acting^ upon the suggestions advanced therein. 

I am, sir, with great regard. 

Your obedient servant, 

E. P. JACOBSON, 

For the Commitiioner, 
Hon. IsiDOR Bush, 
^ Secretary of Board of Immigration, St, Louis, Mo. 

Non. — The answer will be found in the proceedings of the December meeting, 1865. 



Missouri State Board of Immigration, 
St. Louis, Mo., November 22, 18U5. 



II. N. Co!reAR, CommisHoner of Immigration, 

Bureau of Immigration, Washington, D. C: 

In compliance with your circular of September 1, and letter of October 26, I take pl^aJiure 
to suWinit to yon the following information re(i|>ecting immigration into the State of Mit^souri. 
No State has probably suffered more than Missouri during the war. Her hardy male population has 
fumisihed not only its full quota to the armies of the Lnited States, but unfortunately also innny 
thoa:iands to the rebel cause under Price, Marmaduke, Shelby, Jetf. Thompson and many other 
prominent public men, who had joined them, and who induced our youth to follow their example. 
A still larger number, feeling their life and property insecure, and intimidated by acts of viDh^uce, 
left their homesteads for other States, so that many countie:*, especially in the southern part of the 
Htate, were fearfully depopulated. I inclose a paper from Southeast Missouri filled with adverti:!e- 
ments of sheriff* sales from beginning to end, which will give vou a better idea of exii<tinii;- circuni- 
stances than any description would do Now, however, a tram of returning people are movin;^ into 
the State from the East, Soutb» and even from the North. From some of the depopulated 
counties, it is true, many are moving away even now, or intend to leave ad soon as they can sell 
their lands ; having been used to cultivate them with slave labor only, and having lost their slave:*, 
they feel themselves too lonesome, but by far larger numbers are coming in. There never wa-» a 
people more earnest in inviting immigration than ours in every part of the State, and of all classes 
of immigrants Germans are most liked and coveted. Of unskilled laborers farm hands are most 
re()uired, Missouri being, as yet, principally an agricultural tate. The wages in the country vary 
from ^15 OU to $25 00 a month and board. In the neighborhood of St. Louis unskilled laborers 
employed on works of improvement, and on the various railroads, receive from $1 00 to $2 00 per 
day. All kinde of mechanics are very scarce, and command high wages — high even if the cost of 
subsistence and house rent is taken in full consideration. 

Carpenters from $2 50 to $.1 50; bricklayers from $3 50 to $4 00; blacksmiths from $2 50 to 
$3 00 ; tailors and shoemakers from $.3 00 to $4 00; cabinet makers from $3 00 to $4 00, 10 hours 
work ; miners from $2 50 to $A 00 (according to the distance and cost of living at the locality 
where they work.) 

Machinists — finishers from $2 50 to $3 00 ; pattern-makers from $3 00 to $4 50 ; formers and 
moulders from $3 00 to $3 50, 10 hours work. 

G^fitters, locksmiths, brassfoundries and all jobbing, either in these or similar lines, pays at 
from $2 00 to $3 00, a day's work of 10 hours. 

Printers and employes connected with the press, who have passed through a regular course of 
instruction in their particular branch, may count on at lea^t $1H 00 a week. 

For artisans of the fine arts, as painters, sculptors, architects, chemists, jewelers, and for per- 
sons of the mercantile profession, it is not so easy to find employment as in Eastern States ; but 
there is no doubt that with some ipeans and proficiency in their respective vocation all can be sure 
of finding good openings and liberal encouragements to establish themselves. 

We possess no means of obtaining correct statistical informati<m as t.o the number of immi- 
grants coming into this State. The many railroads leading into it keep no account thereof them- 
selves, nor can they be induced to keep and furnish us any data in that respect. In vain have we 
applied, even to your Superintendent of Immi^ation in >few York, to f urnitfh us with monthly Usta 
of those who report this State as their destination at Castle Garden. UecentX^f , a.^Va> ^\«k.T^«^ ^\qp- 
portion of Boropean emigrants come by way of New Orleans. To judge Vtom W\c t%^ot\a oV ^va 
agents and correapoodeDts, aad from bU other information we have b«en aV)\e \o ^aX.Yvw,'^^ ^^v«n».X» 
ib0pr9teBi wBoklj inSux of population na an average, ai folio wa : 
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1. Retarnins families. Union refof^B and former rebels, about 200 persons. 

2. Immi^ants from other States of the Union, about 80 persons. 

3. Immigrants from Europe, by way of Xew York and New Orleans, about 200 persons. 

This estimate is very moderate, and will doubtless, in some seasons, be below the actual num- 
ber. Whenever the great natural advantages of Missouri are brought in proper light before the 
people desiring to emigrate from Europe, or even from the northeastern States, their number, what- 
ever it may be now, will be much increased. The farmers find here yet by far cheaper lands 
than in Illinois, of as excellent quality as any in Iowa or Wisconsin — but under a much milder 
climate, and within easy distance of, and near railroads communicating with, the gpreat central 
market of this Union — St. Louis. 

Stock raisers have not to contend with the cost and dangers resulting from the severe winters 
of the North, and besides, they have the free use of hundred thousands of acres of the finest 
prairies. 

Partly cultivated land can be bought at from $5 00 to $.30 00 an acre, paying scarcely the im- 
provements heretofore made. 

The miner can find profitable employment in the many mines, especially lead mines, which are 
now being developed. 

The cheap and fertile land, the mild climate, where wine and fruit of the choicest kind ripen to 
perfection, the abundance of timber interspersed with small prairies, the abundance of minerals and 
the large navigable streams, and nearly 1000 miles of railroad, which make communication 9Sisy. 
form the great advantages offered by this State. 

To encourage and promote immigration the Legislature has created a Board of Immi^rration by 
act of February 16. 1855. The Governor himself is the President of the Board, and while its pre.<ent 
object is more to disseminate correct information than to give material aid, various facilities have 
been secured to immi^ation, as half fare on some of the Missouri railroads. The formation of 
auxiliary boards in different parts of the State has been encouraged, and all co-operate with the ex- 
isting emigrant aid tfocieties, as : 

1. The Mullanpliy Emigrant Relief Fund. ' 

This fund was created by the will of one of our oldest and wealthiest citizens, Bryan MuUanphv, 
"to furnish relief to all poor emigrants and travelers coming to St. Louis on their way" bona fide 
to settle in the West. The Board of Commissioners of the fund is composed of the Mayor of the 
city and ten of the most respectable citizens ; they are to erect a building for lodging and boarding 
rooms, and for the defxtgit of baggage of the emigrants. The agent of the Board shall furnish theia 
all necessary aid and information, and visit all cars and boats arriving with emigrants, providini^ 
the latter with trustworthy directions or material aid and comfort. The assets of this fund are over 
$500,000. But this bequest has been for years in litigation before it was finally decided in favor of 
the city of St. Louis in trust for the pur]>08es mentioned ; owing partly to that litigation, partly to 
the condition of the State during the late rebellion, this large bequest, consisting in real estate, h^ 
not been very productive, and the revenue so far was absorbed by payment of claims and taxes ac- 
crued, etc. But these are now paid, and hereafter a rich and very beneficient annual income may 
be relied upon, which will be applied exclusively in aid of emigrants. 

The German Immigrant Aid Society, existing since 15 years in the city. It consists now of 
about 350 members, paying each $.3 00 and upward per annum: this society has a fund of only 
$5,000 ; but being very economically managed, the interests of that amount cover all expenses, and 
tiie contributions of members are applied exclusively in giving board and momentary support to 
poor, sick and unfortunate German immigrants. Being so well and long known it induces arriving 
Germans, who need employment of any kind, aid or advice, to call on the office of the Deutsche 
Gesellschaft as their friend and protector. One of the main tasks of the agent of this society is to 
aid emigrants in obtaining their lost baggage or indemnification for same. 

In mis connection permit me to draw your attention to the fact that although the immi2Tant if 
protected by existing acts while coming to this shore by steamships and vessels, he is quite unpro- 
tected after his arrival on his travels through this country, and is dailpr sulijected to extortions and 
robberies, especially on the railroads leading West. While the fare itself is low enough, the emi- 
gjants are charged enormous rates for their baggage, and have to pay this charge mostly twice, aj 
: the railroads do not account for nor divide this cnarge with the wet*tern connecting lines ; and 
moreover, their baggage is fret^ueutly lost or robbed ef its valuable contents, and the unex|»erienc^ 
traveler is unable t«> recover it. This great evil is respectfully brought to your special attention. 
It has a bad influence on immigration, filling the immig^rant immediately after his arrival with diffi- 
dence and prejudice against the people of this country and its character. 

Hoping that you will excuse the length and frankness of thii communication, 

I remain, most respectfully, 

LSIDOR BUSH, Secretary. 

He further stated that his correr^pondence and the ofiice business in the cause of immigration 
was quite lively, and that he thought he could ticnrcely do jui^tice to it. Also, that the action of 
the railroads outside of this State was not in the liberal spirit we had justly anticipated ; since the 
meeting of the General Ticket Agents at Chicago, and in pursuance of one of their reitolution?. 
even those railroads, which have heretofore granted the half-fare privilege to immigrants, thought 
proper to withdraw the same. 

,Mr T^"S*^ stated, further, that the Mullanphy Emigrant Relief Fund Commi?'sioners had changed 
their office, in consequence of which he had to make. another arrangement with them about our office. 
for which purpose they offered a very good room. No. 7U Locust street, adjoining our former oflice, 
at the low rent of fiiteen dollars per month, which he accepted, subject to the approval of this 
Board. 

On motion, the action of the Secretary was approved. 

Several hifla lor expenses were then allowed to be paid. 

On motion of Mr. Rodman, the Secretary was inBtTucted to v^pate^ if \)ossible (if th« accounts, 
0ic., could be obtained and settled with Mr. SouperV a report lo\)e \a\Oi \)«lotft ^^i«l*«^K^atols%br 
^» next £rBt of January. 
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The Board then a4)oiinied to meet again at the anniial meeting^ in March, in the city of St. 
Louis. 

Approved: FRED. MUENCH, Pi Mfdenf pro /em. 

IsmoB Bush, Secretary. 



SECoisrr> yje^r. 



FIRST QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Ofpick Missouri Statb Board op Immigration, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 26, 186t>. 

The Board met at 3 o'clock p. m., this heing the regular quarterl}' meeting. Present — Senntor 
Fr<»derick Mnench, laidor Bash and Amade Valle; also, Col. G. St. Gem, of St. Genevieve, Mr. 
Walker, of Rolla, as honorary members, and Mr. Jacusch, Clerk of the Board. 

In absence of the President and Vice President, Mr. Mnench was called to the chair. The 
minutes of the previous regular and called meetinj^ were read and approved ; also the new law 
concerning this Board of Immigration, being the revised statute, title twenty-three, chapter Hi.xty- 
ei^ht, as passed by the General Assembly at its last session, and approved March 6, 1806, which 
was ordered to be filed, and a copy thereof spread on our journal. 

Mr. Valle reported that he had just returned from New Orleans, and did not have time as yet 
to arrange the affairs with the late treasurer of this Board, Mr. Thos. E. Souper, hut had his promise 
to turn over the accounts and papers relating to the affairs of this board, and still in his possession, 
to be submittM to the examination and approval of thb Board. 

Mr. Mnench presented a written report about his labors as German Corresponding Secretary ; 
al»o concerninff Mr. Sturz, of Berlin, who had rendered valuable services in the cause of emigra- 
tion to Missouri, and had come, in November last, to America, exerting himself to inaugurate new 
plans for a mass emigration from the old country to the now world. Mr. Muench showed, in his 
report, that the great efflux of men and means from Germany is now betn^ counteracted by both the 
government and the liberal party, the latter apprehending that it may have to regret the loss of 
thousands of the most reliable friends of the cause of liberty in the looked for approaching crihis, 
and it becomes, therefore, the more necessary that we do not relax cur activity in inviting im- 
migration. Mr. Muench finally stated in his report that he had finished and arranged for the print- 
ing of his German Missouri lland-book, which will probably be done by this time, and that copies 
may be looked for by next steamer from Bremen. 

The report was received, and, on motion of Mr. Valle, the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars 
was appropriated for the purpose of remunerating agents in Europe for services rendered this 
Board, said sum to be placed in hands of our German correspondent for this purpose. 

Mr. Bush laid before the Board a letter from Mr. Bittman (who had resigned as special agent), 
con Hi IB 10^ A brief statement to the effect that, besides the sum of $2000 — which he received from 
the County Court, and which sum he had paid over to Mr. Valle, Treasurer, less fifteen per cent, 
collection fee) — he had solicited and collected contributions to the Immigration Fund, amounting 
to $y00 only ; $750 being one haif year's salary, and $150 his contingent expenses. He, therefore, 
ofiered to turn over to tbe Treasurer only the uncollected bills in his possession (!). After full dis- 
cussion of the subjpct, examining Mr. Bittman's former letters, etc., it was 

Retolvedf That Mr. Bittman has to furnish a proper and detailed account of bis collections for 
the Board, as well as of his incidental expenses, and that fifteen per cent, be allowed to him fur col- 
lection, as also such proper expenses incurred for this purpose, as he may show; but the balance is 
to be paid by Mr. Bittman to our Treasurer, or else will stand as a charge against Mr. Bittman 
nutil paid, or otherwise ordered by this Board. 

^ . . By h reported that Mr. Schinkosky had acted as a soliciting agent, first under Mr. Bitt- 
mun, but since the resignation of the latter, he had reported directly to this office ; his list was a 
very- creditable one, amounting to about $600 — in very small amounts, mostly of five dollar!?, 
which are the more valuable as they are intended to be annual contributions hereafter. Mr. Schin- 
kowsky had always promptly reported and delivered the amounts he obtained for tbe Immigration 
Fund, deducting only the commission of fifteen per cent, allowed. 

On this report, and it being ascertained that Mr. Bchinkowsky was now sick in hoiipital, it was, 
on motion of My final. ^ ^ 

Re$olvedf That forty dollars be, and are hereby, allowed as an extra compensation to Mr. 
Schinkowsky. 

Various letters and communications to Governor Fletcher concerning immigration, especially 
applications for appointments as agents, commissioners of immigration, and other ufiieial and 
honorary titles, referred by his excellency the (Governor to this Board, Mere read and in<lefinitely 
postponed. Also, bill of Caspar Butz (amount sixty dollars), for inserting a portion of Mr. 
Muench's preface to his book on Missouri in the German Monthly, the same not being coneid^vvLsL 
nor ordered as an advertisement. 

Several bills for expenses were then aiJowed nnd ordered to be piv\d. ^ 

lit. yiillu predated the foUoniag report of his labors and Bexvicea Oi» \jLCtTxV.,'«V\<iVviv>A «t^«*% 
iobeHJed: 



4S FIR8T REPORT OF THE 

Hoy. IsiDOR Bu sh. Secretary: 

i liave i^ie nonor to report, in brief terms, ray work for the ]ast three months, tinder commif- 
sion of Governor Fletcher, President of the Board. I hare traveled upward of four thouKaod 
miles, in the interests of Mi^ouri. having lectured and pven information abodt Missouri ii 
various northern States, as well as in Canaida. I have distributed a large amount of circalare, 
documents and some five hundred maps of Missouri, partly belonging to the Board of Immigration, 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad and the North Missouri railroad. 

I have written and printed fifty articles on Missouri in different papers throughout the coantrj. 
Also nn article on Missouri, published in Campbell's Emi^ant (iuide. 

I have prepared a circular of newspaper form, of which twenty reams have been sent through 
the country ; also a small circular, of which ten thousand copies have been printed and ten thousaDd 
more ordered. 

I havf* written two hundred and sixty letters, many of them containing full and careful statf- 
ments of tlie resources and advantages of emigration to Missouri, in answer to correspondents from 
nearly all the northern States, besides many who ha%*e applied to me in person. I have also prs- 
pnred a large folio circular, now in the printer's hands, of which fifty reams have been ordered, 
containing a mass of reliable information concerning the resources— ag^ricultural and mineral- of 
the State and the advantages of emigration to Missouri. 

My report of three bus^ months is brief, but a faithful exhibit of work which could only baTt 
been accomplished by the aid of an amanuensis. 

Trusting thatyoa will approve the work, and deem it both "square and plumb," 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

MARTIN W. WILLIS. 

P. S. — In my next report, I shall have the pleasure of speaking of the State Board circular, 
which i<i now preparing for the press. 

M y , Bush. Secretary of the Board, reported verbally, noticing the action of the Commissionew 
for the Southwest Pacific railroad granting the privilege of half fare to bona fide immij^rantfi over 
that road, stating that in view of the abuse made of such privilege, it appeared necessary that n» 
other passes, but those issued at the office of the Board, or signed by the Secretary, should be rt- 
cogniied. 

On motion of Mr. Valle, the action of the Secretary in this matter was approved, and the ganw 
was authorized to issue instructions that no other certificates for half fare should 8e considered ai 
isi>ued under authority of this Board. 

A resolution of thanks, to be tendered to Professor S. Waterhouse for his valuable articles on 
Missouri in the New York Tribune, was also adopted. 

On motion of Mr. V^alle, it was further 

Reiolvedf That the Secretary be instructed to procure a seal and press for the use of this offics 
to identify the papers and documents of this Board. 

On motion of Mr. Bush. 

Resolved, That t^e Treasurer be authorized and directed to ob/iiin from the State Auditors 
warrant for the sum of two thou!>and dollars, and to draw the same from the State Treas ry, to bi 
appropriated to the use of this Board, as granted by the General Assembly under the appropriatioi 
act. 

On motion of Mr. Muench, it was further 

Resolved, That the Secretary is hereby authorized and directed to request the State Board of 
Agriculture to furnish this Board with a few hundrf d copies of their first annual report for gratid- 
tous di:<tribution. 

Mr. Valle offered the following resolutions, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to procure, if found necessary, fifty copies of 
Parker's Hand-book. 

Resr Ived, That the Board appropriate a sum, not to exceed $250, toward printing a circular •> 
proposed by Mr. Willis^ and that the Secretary be instructed to superintend the arrangement of d^ 
same. 

On motion of Mr. ^^wK^ the salary of the clerk of the Board, Mr. Jacusch, was fixed at tbt 
rate of $900 per annum, commencing from April 1, 18d6. 

No further business appearing, tue Board adjourned to its next regular meeting, unless soonff 
coovened by order of the President. 

Approved : 

THO. C. FLETCHER, PreHdent. 

[sinoR Bush, Secretary. 
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SECOND QUARTERTY MEETING. 

Monday, June 25, 1866. 

The State Board of Immigration met at 2 p. m. at their office in St. Louis. 
Present — All the members of the Board. 
The procBBdings of last meeting were read and approved. 

Tlie Treasurer, Mr. Valle, reported ft balance on hand of $2,732 25-100. The vouchers of tbj 
nvMsurer vrert compared with the statement of his account fti t.Vi« «axii« «i.V^««x« on Vm booksi ^ 
Mpprored. 
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r vorted that he received from Mr. Soaper, former Treaiiirer. $109, m a balanct im 
nein^ to this Board, and the papers and acconnta showini; hu •jcpenie a while Irea- 
r desired that a committee be appointed to investig^ate theee papers and accounts, 
put. (iovernur Fletcher, appointed Messrs. VaUe and Bush as such committee, with 
report to next repulur meeting!:. 

irinir bills were also submitted by the Treasurer asking for instructions of the Board 
nnent: 

seouri Democrat for publishing proceedings, $43 80 ; whid^ was rejected, 
jf same for advertising, ordered bj Mr. bouper. 

af Plate Si Co. and of Nene Anseiger for similar advertisements ; which were referred 
*r to get them reduced, 
ch made following report : 

Soard of Immigration: 

uri Hand-book {» publinhed in 5,000 copies, of which 1,000 were given in commission 
jokHeller, the balance are at the disposal of the Board, to be circulated by our Bre- 
(I copie;4 were ordered and t<ent here to our ofiice in St. Louis. 

y this matter wa^ managed by myself and onr able and efficient agent, the expenses 
calculation. The appropriated sum of $1,(U'0 will not only cover the expenses of 
le added maps and illutftration, of the circulating, of the freight and duty, together 
nt of our Bremen agent for services rendered and expenses, but leave about $2<)0 aa 
n i'or the author of the buok, if the Board do not object, ^o far As immigration from 
ncemed, the principal work is done ; bat I shall ct.ntinue by myxonuection with the 
' pretis to keep the ball rolling, and our excellent agent will not relax in his efforts, 
>ropriatiunii being necessary for the present. 

FREDERICK MUENCII. 

1 of Mr. Rodman, the report was adopted, and the sum of $500 (being the balance of 
;ion for thin purpose^ was ordered to be paid to Mr. Mnench to cover the expenses of 
:>n and ite! distribution in Europe ; and the balance, if any, should be a small remn- 
e author for his loss of time devoted to this labor. 

I. Mr. Mucnch tendered to the Board the copyright to his book on Missouri, which 
e]»ted. 

re|;(>rte(l thnt during the past quarter the special soliciting agent, Mr. Schinkowsky, 
f active, and his efforts had been comparatively hnccessful ; the contributions were 
.nt, but tlie number of those engaging to contribute annually $5 to the Ironiig^atioB 
;e ; H» these coiitrihntors are to receive diplomas of honorary membership, the supply 
ecame insufficient : he d(*i«ired to get 500 copies printed. Messrs. UsAt, Moeller & Co. 
wever, $tM», while other lithographers asked only $60. Messrs. (last A Co. reinsed to 
me to any other lithographer, claiming the stone as their property : this Board having 
the enj^aving: (as per bill.) Thereupon he (the Secretarj) iiiade demand for the de- 
pngravin^j^, and this being an impossibility without the stone. cau<>ed the sheriff to 
tn of the ^ame, and to be brought to another lithogpra])hrr, who mode trarsfer from 
g and printed 500 copies, returning afterward the stone to Mei^srs. (last, Moeller «k 
h acknowledged that he acted in this matter without any authority from this Bonrd, 
«uly by what ho deemed right and just, he waa willing to shoulder the responsibility 
e consequences. 
)n of Mr. Muench, the action of the Secretary in this matter was approved unani- 

r. Schinkowriky, special soliciting agent (who was sick in hospital at the time), for 
enses, $4:i 25 was allowed. 

I reported that this office had been favored with 200 copies of the Missouri State Agri- 
^ for LS06, by kindness of the l*resident of the Horticultural Society, for gratuitous 
o i»erson8 immigrating, or contemplating te immigrate to Missouri, for whictk welcome 
al thanks ol this Board were expressed to Mr. Mudd, President, and Mr. L. D. Morse, 

»tary laid befon' tho Board his corr»»spondonce with Mr. Bittnian, former soliciting 

le reply of the latter directed to tho Board, which, on motion, was laid on the table, 

:.) Alro. letter of Mr. II. (). Sf^iieldon, coniplniniiig that his name has been left out of 

pditcd by Mr. Willis for the Board, and that his crrtifioutes for half fare to immipanta 

dered authentic by this Board ; which was also laid on the table, the Board adhering 
resolutions in this respect. Also, an account of Mr. M. W. Willis for the issue of the 
Free Mibsouri, which was approved, and the payment of $125, on the part of this 

rdprod. 

bill;! of office expenses, as per vouchers of Mr. F. Jacusch, the Clerk of this Board, 

!sed upon and allowed. 

m of Mr. Rodman, Mr. M. W. Willis, (General Agent, was continued in office, with the 

)U ]ier quarter. 

m of Mr. Muench, the Board of Immigration adjourned to meet again at its next regs- 
meeting in September at Hermann, at Ripstein's Hotel. 

d: 

THO. 0. FLETCHER, Pruid§ni. 

)U8R, Secretary. 
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50 urst report of the 

REQULAK MEETING OF THE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION. 

SECOND YEAR— FOURTH MEETING. 

< 

Owin? to the prevalence of cholera and other circumstances, the third re^lar meeting, on the 
laat Monday in September, waB not held, and, by order of the President, with the concurrence of 
•everal members of the Board, the fourth regular meeting was called for the 27th of December 
1866, at St. Louis, when and where the Board assembled at its oflSce. 

Present — Hon. Francis Rodman, Vice President ; Frederick Mnench, Amade Valle and leidoi 
Bush, members; Messrs. W. C. Lange and George Husmann, honorary members; Frederick 
JiSBfech, Clerk of the Board. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Messrs. Valle and Bush, committee on accounts of Mr. Thomas E. Souper, former Treasurer, 
presented the following report : 

To the honorable the State Board of Immigration : 

The nndersiCTied, your committee appointed to investigate and examine the account of Thomas 
B. Souper, ex-Treasurer of the Board, beg to report that they have examined the same, and find 
liiat the vouchers and receipts accompanying said Account have not been audited, but correspond 
with said account, and that althougn large amounts were expended for stationery, printing and 
advertising, recommend the auditing of the account, and that said Thomas E. Souper be finally 
dbcharged. 

A. VALLE, 

DncEMBER 27, 1866. ,^-^ISIDOR BUSH. 

Which, on motion of Mr. Mnench, was adopted. 

Reports of Mr. Frederick Muencb, German correspondent ; of Mr. M. W. Willis, General 
iU^nt ; of Mr. Schinskowsky, Soliciting Agent; also, of Messrs. William C. Lange, JohnRnedif 
bKiorary members, concerning immigration to this State, and a special report of Mr. Willis con- 
oOming the result of his investigation made about a large number of Scandinavian immigraBtf 
kfonght to Rolla, for the Southwest Pacific Railroad Company, were laid before the Board by tht 
Secretary, and were ordered to be made part of and appended to the biennial report to the General 
Assembly, prepared by the Secretary. Mr. Bush. 

The latter then read the draft of a general report, which was, on motion of Mr. Rodman, 
adopted as the report of this Board. 

yr^ By«h thftn laid before the Board the more detailed and voluminous report which he bad 
prepared, explaining its plan and general features. 

The Board directed Air. Bush to present this report at an early day to the General Assembly, •* 
it should, in fact, accompany the Governor's message. Owing to the circumstance, however, tiiat 
the proceedings of this late meeting, and matters relating thereto, had to go into the repori^ and 
that the Secretary was waiting for some statistical information about which he had to write to sev- 
eral counties, a short delay was unavoidable. 

The Vice President then laid before the meeting a communication of Prof. Waterhouse, asking 
for an appropriation to aid in the expemie of publ^hing his article on Missouri in pamphlet form. 

On motion of Mr. Ba sh, the sum of $300 was appropriated by the Board for the purchase (f 
copies of said pamphlet, if Mr. Waterhouse should publish the same at his own expense. 

The same laid before the Board a letter from Bev. H. 0. Sheldon, desiring to continue agent, 
bat, on motion of Mr. B ush, it was 

Reeolved, Thai this^oard decline to accept the further services of Mr. Sheldon as their agent 
and while the voluntary ag^ency of every person in promoting immigration is welcome, this Ik>ard 
does not recognise Mr. Sheldon or any other person to be an authorised agent for the collection of 
moneys or other contributions to the Immigration Fund, except the one special agent appointed 
tii that purpose — Mr. Schinkowsky. 

This resolution having been adopted, the Secretary was directed to inform Mr. Sheldon thereof. 

Various bills for office expenses, etc., were then examined, and those approved were ordered 
paid. 

The Board then adjourned. 

Approved: FRANCIS RODMAN, VicePreHdent. 

^ IsinoB Bu8H, Secretary. 
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REPORTS OF AGENTS AND OTHERS. 



REPORT OF THE GERMAN CORRESPONDENT. 

1 will make a few remarks on German immi^ation to Missouri. It may be true that new 

comers, already accustomed to the lani^age and usages of this country, are, m a general thing, a 

more desirable acquisition to our State than those right from the old country, and yet the iHtter 

class have, doubtless, done more for the development and prosperity of Missouri than any other 

former immigration. Brought up4n a hard school in the fatherland, and put to severe trials in 

their adopted country, where every thing is strange to them, unaided and friendles.s, they hove, by 

their energy and perseverance, accomplished results deemed impossible by the more favored ntxr- 

tives. If you will go to their extensive settlements you will find such improvements in agriculture, 

stock raising, fruit and wine growing, such uniform progress in general well being, and even wealthy 

in traffic and lively buainess of all kinds, as you hardly meet with in other sections of the State. 

The wilderness disappears before their skillful and industrious hands, and even the barreno are 

transformed into garden s^ot«. They also succeed well in our larger and smaller cities, pursuing 

all branches of town business. They have become Americanized so far as circumstances appear to 

demand, preserving so much of their original charact«r and former impressions as h either inofien- 

live or valuab|e ever and everywhere. This suggests a general remark. Man is a social being, 

and even nations must live and will thrive only on the social principle. Any nation secluding 

itself from the stimulating and corrective social intercourse with other nations is apt to remain 

behind, fall into narrow and contracted habits, and ultimately degenerate physically as well as 

mentall/. Now, European nations form a sort of family, being located, as it were, in the t-aiue 

neighbt^rhood, with many common interests, a perpetual exchange of ideas, a lively intercourse in 

peace and war. So far as the Germans are concerned, there is not a large city in all Europe where 

they could not be found by hundreds and thousands. The people of the United States, on the 

other band, are separated by an ocean from the rest of the civilized world, but have the advantage 

of an uninterrupted and very considerable afflux of population from the different countries of the 

old world, mixinjj^ with their own population faster and more thoroughly than any other inuderu 

nation. I say this is an advantage, and even a npce$isity. Let us suppose that the Puritan iathcrB 

who first landed on the northeastern shores, and the chivalry and the wretched redomptioui.ttH >vhe 

first ifettled Virginia, and their descendants, had remained secluded and confined to themi^elves, 

what would America be now? Hut there is little of the original blood remaining unmixed, an4 

thus this new people has participated largely in the general progress and improvement of the other 

civilized nations ; nay, taken a prominent position among them — gaining in importance, T^ealth^ 

power and cultivation of the mind in the same proportion as they adopt and abt<orb the best forces, 

talents and blood flowing t-o them from the old world. lUe^jsed on the other hand with pliVi^ical 

conditions such as no other people ever enjoyed — I mean an immense fertile territory, with equally 

immense natural resources — they may widely open their doors to all, and welcome aU who oii'er to ' 

unite their fate with theirs, with the honest intention to ags>ist them in fulfilling tlio eminent task 

for which this nation seems to be destined. 

.Seeing my countrymen do so well in Missouri, and the State do so well by what they are and 
acronipli:<h, and knowing that my native country has a surplus of industrious handi^, for whom a 
sufficiently remunerative employment cjinnot be found there. I have made it one of my |.rincip«J 
objects to give aid and advice to all tho!«e who expect to better their fortune by l>»'i'oming free Min- 
sourians. My efforts are not unsuccessful. My A^isHonri Hand-book. ]>riiited ami iiubliflicd i.\ 
(lermany by the arrangement of the State Board of Inimiejration in 50(M) c»>i»io«, is finding its way 
to the residence of the capitalist and the firenide of the ]>oor, the home of the learned and the lu- 
borer's but, in all sections of Germany and Switzerlan*!, and in rend with j-aramount int'-rrst, and 
fo are my frequent articles of correspondence for several of the leading (Jerninn japer" and p^-riooi- 
calj*. In fact, Missouri is now before the gazin;r eys of the Gernijm p«".idp :!.•! no otliir of our 
fcbter States is or likely will be, despite the manifold eilorts lamle to dt-font tliat ]niri'.-).-<'. 

The recent war in Germany had to some extent interrupted oniijrrati(.n, but htferlv it ']> f<t 
enormou>» that all the vessels on hand do notapp4>ar U) ."ufiice for th^ demand. 

Bat this is not all. I am constantly asked by (i«'rnuins residing in our neijrhl'orinp; or oIv\«m: 
States about the condition of things in Missouri, and for inlormul'vou ttAM>\\\ vovivxWvwf , \u\\Vv*, 
prices of lands, etc. From those Statoii aho we receive a vi;lun^\e •.\dvU\'uM\ ^^^ o\\\ \\\\v\\VvT>f. SW 
our new comers lortf free Missouri, and there ought to bo no recret Vu i^eeme; X\\^\t\ VwVvs V\\si \\<\cvv( 
of tbo0»wli0 Mrs BtiUia their bemrta opposed to the uew and hcaltUy ordw oIl \\mvc;fe. 
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REPORT TO THE STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION. 

DECEMBER MEETING OF THE BOARD, 186fi. 

The Missouri Iland-book has been advertised and favorably reviewed by the leadings jonmtls 
of Germany and Switzerland, and Missouri is now universally recommended to emi^rant^ as the 
most desirable country for new homes. 

The condition of Germany after the late war is such that thousands of discontented think of 
and are making preparations for leaving the place of their nativity. In Switzerland it is oliiefly th<i 
•normous surplus of population, and the gprowing scarcity of the most necessary resources, tbat 
make the most patKotic men think of gjand schemes of foreign colonisation. 

Costa Rica and the Argentine provinces are spoken of by some^ but latterly the scales seem to 
iodine toward Missouri. 

I continue to keep the cause of and tlie a<lvnnta<^s offered by Missouri before the eyes of thp 
Europeans, by articles of correspondpnco to the principal poriodicals, wherein our Bremen asrect 
aids me most faithfully and sedulously. From all I can learn I c(m:«id(>rt!ie prospects of Mi:<souri, 
so far as emigration is concerned, proi<perou8 and bright beyond expectation. 

FREDERICK MUEXCH 



REPORT OF THE GENERAL AGENT. 

St. LouiBy December 26, 18M. 
HoH. IsiDOB BrSH, Stvittary State Board of Immigration : 

Dear Sia . In this annual report I have the honor to g^ve a brief summary of work done by 
me in behalf of emigration to Missouri, during the last twelve mouths. I have devoted my entirt 
time, as well as that of a rapid writer, as assistant. 

I have prepared various circulars, in the aggregate amounting to upward of* 75,000 copiM* 
These circulars, small and large, have been expressly prenared to attract attention to Missouri, by 
fhe simple statement of facts. They have been spread through this country, and also in IJ^gland 
and Germany. I have received and answered about thirteen hundred letters, inquiring concerning 
emigration to Missouri, and asking s]>ecial questions which needed reply. These letters have coraf 
from every Northern and several ^outhern States, as well as Canada. I have given special atten- 
tion and information to more than a thousand persons applying to me. I have lectured in >>w 
England and the Middle St'ites, and traveled upward of 10.50U miles. I have written and caused 
to be published, in the < nited States and Canada, more than 2*J0 articles, from tliree columns to a 
quarter of a column in length. Many of these articles, giving an account of Missouri and its in- 
terests, have been widely republished. 

I have lately removed to St. Louis, believing (hat I could be of more service to the State at this 
central point than elsewhere. 

Much has been done through the agencies of the State Board which will blossom and bear fmit 
only in the future. 

I would acknowledge the generous confidence of the North Missouri and the Hannibal A St 
Joe Railroad Companies, without whose aid it would have been impossible for me to have performed 
ttkiB work. 

So far as the State is concerned, my service has been a labor of love, for the amount received 
from the State, during the year, would scarcely pay for stationery, stamps, and little incidental 
expenses. 

I have especially to thank you, and all the members of the Board, for many courtesies. 

Trusting that the study of the resources of Missouri, and the experience of the past two years 
eepecially devoted to her interests, may make me more useful in the future, 

I have the honor to be. with high regard, 
Your obedient servant, 

MARTIN W. WILLIS, Agent State Board. 



QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE SPECIAL AGENT, 

St. Lome, December S7, 1866. 

g^, ^*T LMMKm : Ibmve the honor to eabmit hereliy to your \ioiiOTe^\% VoAj m^ tv^w^ litoii^ 
f^f mntJtB of mj^ tuactiona from the 26th day of Beptember, lotbe O&t^ ^7 ol\>%c«ii&Mit,\^K^ 
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After I had traveled tbroa|[fh the southeait counties, Ste. Genevieve, Perry, Cape Girardeaa. and % 
part of Scott, I achieved tolerable ^od success for the emigration, and fuund a rich field for 
statistics. I was of the opinion that it is an absolute necessity ^r me to canvass all counties of tha 
Southeast, and to establish, in all principal places, eub-acencies for the pnr])08e of taking np sub- 
scriptions and collections, to gather statistics of the agriculture, manufacture and commerce of 
t!int part of our glorious Statp, to get all possible information in regard to the quality of our soil, 
the average value of it, the wag^s of labor, to give a description of tne political and social life of 
the inhabitants in general, to submit these renortt* to the honorable Board, to publish the same in 
the radical republican newspapers, most of wnich kindly offered to publish all reports of the HtatB 
Ijitard gratis, and to call, by these means, the attention of all eastern men and foreigners to ths 
advantages of the gjeat ^^tate of Missouri. I have done so; the proofs of it. in thesnape of ex- 
tracts from different newspapers, are in the hands of the Secretanr, tne^Ilon. Isidor Bus^ 

In Hamburg, Scott county, where I commenced to work, I recefved t37 liT) of twelve subscri- 
bers, six of which paid $5 OU a piece, and received diplomas of me. In Kelsotown I received 
f 10 00 of four different parties. In this part of the country I found out that stone cutters, stonft 
mafions, stone quarrieri«, carpenters and farm hands are very much needed, and I sent, therefore, 
forty persons to different localirios in that neighborhood. The Memphis packet line conveyed them 
for half fare. Besides those I sent eight families and sixteen single men of different trades to Cap* 
Girardeau, and a great many to Perry and Osage counties. Quite a number has been provided for 
and sent from this office, as will be seen in the report of the clerk. 

in Cape Girardeau I levrued that his excellency the Governor, Mr. Charles P. -lohnson and Mr. 
tretorius. are canvassing the southeast counties of the State. I, having traveled all over that part 
ami well acquainted with every loyal man there, concluded to accompany them. What I have dont 
for the cau.ie is well known to the President of the honorable Board. 

Here I must remark that the travels of those three gentlemen were mostly in the interest of 
tlie emigration, and after the election I visited St. Charles. There I collected $243 00 of tfixty 

IHT'^oK?. Thirty-eight received di]ilornus. Statistical remarks and receipts for the contribution! 
lave been published in the St. Charles Democrat, and are in the hands of the Secretary. Thence I 
went to Cottleville, St. Louis county, and received $12 00 of sex en persons. One received a diplo- 
n)a. I learned from reliable sources there that (lerman emigrants lately arrived lost, in a shame- 
ful manner, all thev had, and are lying sirk and destitute in Kansas and Iowa without anv kind of 
employment or assistance, and that from fifty to eighty laborers, which have b«»en hired by thft 
North Misst^uri railroad, are in the neighborhood of Mexico, in this State, in a deplorable condition. 
I felt it my duty to make these facts known to the honorable Board, and to ask for assistance for 
tliese uMfurtiiiiatel>eingi<. The Secretary, Mr. Bush, coincided with me, and ordered me to establish, 
without delay, in the name of the Board, sub-agencies in behalf of emigrants in the at^oining 
State's of Kansas. Nebraska and Iowa. I traveled to those States and found the information re- 
ceived in St. Charles correct. One man, who broke a leg in a stone quarry, and was without medical 
aysistauce, I brought in Pr Kuhlenbacher's dispensary : for two families I procured employment 
for thp whole winter, and the balance I took witli me to St. Joseph, and engaged work for them on 
the Platte County railroad. In St. Josenh I foimd two feet high snow, and all communication 
with the N(»rthwest stopped. I concluded, therefore, to consult all the influential citizens of Con- 
cil Bluffs. Omaha city and Nebraska City about organiaing relief funds for emigrants. 

Iluringmy stay in St Joseph I commenced collecting, and received $155 UO of sixteen persons. 
The County Court allowed $1000 00 for that imrpose. but cannot pay it before next February. I 
presenti^d tlie three county judges with diplomas. I made a petition to the Boanlof Common Coun- 
cil. 1 he mayor, Jlon. A. Beatty, said that he was personally against such taxation, et'pecially in 
behalf of foreigners, and that he could not see any guarantee in the person^ at the head of the 
s:im<*. but that he would, nevertheless, submit the petition at the next session oi* the council. He 
did not do it — left it in his business place, and nover went near that meeting. I was advised by two 
iiieiub«^rs of the council, Mr. Hays and Mr. Kiofi>r, to take back my petition. What followed the 
honorable ISoard can sec in thp p.xtract of the St. Jospph Volkszeiting. .Mr. Kiel'er moved in the 
fp:>.-i>)n that an allowance oi $r»oo on, for the [luiiiigrution Fund, be made. Next .Monday it will be 
rend the «poon<l time and voted on. 

I f»«>tJtion'»d the Platte County Railroad Company to frrantto the honorable Board of Immigra- 
tion thp privilege of passing immigrants at half fare, as the North Missouri and the Iron Mountain 
niilronds. I received the a^suran^'e <»f the directors and the Superintendent of the road (the Presi- 
(If^nt Uo'w!^ absent) that my wish would be granted by the Presitlent, and that they would try to jjet a 
contribution of from $M00 Ou to $.'>00 00 for the Immigration Fund besijles this. The two stage 
rompanies in St. Joseph agreed also to conduct on their lines all emigrants for half the regular 
fare. 

Kmi«7"ant relief societies are organized in Nebraska City, (ieorge Mohrenstecher president, and 
in Coiiucil Bluffs, ifo^eph Bachsele president. Both will enter in direct communication with the 
hMimrablfl Board of Immigration. A letter of Mr. Mohrenstecher accompanies thi> report. I could 
bot Wf>rk in Biirhiinnn county on account of the impassable roids. and after I had finished my 
^taf. slicaln«>t-erfin St. 'ospph. I went back for the purpose of reporting to the honorable Board the 
rtpulfs of my otfi<:iaI actions. 

Annexed I offer the bill, .'^ISO 'M), which I hope the honorable Board will allow. 

Very respectfully, 

J. 11. SCIIIXKOWSKY, Special Soliciting Agent. 
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St. Louis, Mo., September 15, 1866. 

To the honorabli tke SMe Boir^l of Immigration : 

Qentlbmen : It ij^ives me jiloasuro to offer herewith m^ gecond annutd report to jour honor- 
able body, showing the operations o£ my immigration bnaineBS daring the period from September 1, 
1865, to August 31, 1866. 

By comparing the same with my last annual statement, you will observe that immigration as well 
as emigration has increased about fihy per cent., comparing with the parallel ]>eriod of 1854-5, though 
the recent war in Europe has had a decided influence in preventing immigration since June last. 

What I call emigration congiets of Missourians who made a trip of pleasure to Europe, and 
who always act as the best agents for promoting immigration ; the proof of which assertion I shall 
give next year. 

In the six months ending June 30 last, there arrived in the port of New York 124,687 emigrants, 
of whom 57,367 were Germans ; during the parallel period of 1S65, onl^ 76,339 emigjante, inclndin; 
22,366 Germans. This shows an increase of the total immigration of sixty percent.; but of German 
immigration, one hundred and fifty five per cent., while immigration from other than German coun- 
tries only increased twenty-five per cent. The total immigration during the present year, up to 
August 31, amounts to 170,833, against 122,409 during the parallel perioaof 1865. 

I consider it my duty to again call your attention to the remarks I made in my last annual re- 
port in regard to the maltreatment suffered by emigprunts and their baggage on their transit from 
New York or Baltimore to this city. Though I have selected for my emigrant passengers the route 
on which they have the least change of carv, only three, and those in Union depots, at Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg and Chicago, thereby avoiding their traveling through large cities, well-founded com- 
plaints of all ^ortd are repeatedly made to me. At Pittsburg, it seems, a band of robbing boarding 
nou^e keepers have free access to the depot, who, by kind words or by threats, induce emigrants to 
go to their houses, where they are retained until the train has departed, and are afterward forced 
to pay triple the amount originally agreed to, and oiten more than that. Though the sums of 
money so stolen may appear trifling to us, they are frequently the last penny of a family who, 
without it, cannot proceed on their journey west, and are, by its loss, subject to all kinds of incon- 
veniences and often heavy losses. 

So far us Mis<souri and Illinois are concerned, the poorer classes of emigprants will hereafter 
come by way of New Orleans. During the war emigration by that way had entirely ceased, for 
reasons sufficiently known to you, and since the close of the war ships could not there find sufficient 
return freight ; but now I hav^ already been advised of the sailing of five ships from Bremen 
during the lai>t and the present months, thereby well reopening the natural channel of immieration 
to the West. It being the chea[)e?t and most commodious way to all places in the Mississippi V alley, 
will undoubtedly be a great stimulus of immigration. 

The Atlantic and Mississippi !:^teamship Company have agreed with me to take my emigrant 
passengers at New Orleans direct from the seaship on board their steamers, thereby avoiding the 
transfer and loss of persons and baggage through the city, and to carry them to St. Louis and 
places below at very reasonable rat^s, and I expect that on their arrival at this port, they will be 
welcomed and taken charge of by the agent of the German Society of the city, aa it has been cus- 
tomary and very beneficial formerly. 

Hoping that the foregoing may meet with a favorable reception, 

I remain your obedient servant, 

WM. C. LANGE. 



REPORT OF EyriGRAyr PASSESGERS transported by JVilliam C. I^nge, for account of their 
friend* in St. I^iii and the West, from September 1, 1865, to Augutt 31, 18G6. 



From Bremen, Hamburg and Havre to New York per steamer 
" •* ** per sail ships 

From New York nnd New Orleuns to St. Louis 

From St. Louis, via New York to Europe, per steamer 



Number of 


Families 


Persons. 


143 
201 
475 


276 
390 
854 

375 ; 



Amount of 
pa^page 
money. 



$17,666 65 
15.442 45 
14,941 9» 
14,503 05 



St. Loins, Missouri, October 22, 1866. 

//// ^.rreJJency the Hon, Tho», C, Fletcher, Governor of Missouri and President of the Board «(/ 
Immfi/ra/ion : 

Sir: I respectfully beg; leave to submit to yonr excellency 1\\% lo\\owvtv^\>t\*l xv^tl of my ef- 
forta in beb&lf o( immiffratiou, while acting as immigratioii agent lot 'Mwowtv 4\Krait&xK3 ^Qu«a 
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>ntlu flojoum in Europe, and especially in Switierland. I also heg leare to commnnicate such 
w obienrationa as ingested themselves to me in reg^ard to emigration from the countries of 
irope during my stay there. 

By jour directioni I received at the time of my departnre, from Isidor Bush, the worthy Sec- 
tary of your Board, maps, books and pamphlets for distribution in Europe, also, an order on Mr. 
inschila, in Bremen, for fift^ copies of Muench's Missouri, and fifty copies of Nord Missouri. 
f route thither, not being via Bremen, the last named documents, were at request, forwarded to 
i by mail. These books and pamphlets were distributed by me, in my humble judgment, to the 
eatest advantage, to accomplish the object intended : to place before the people desirous of 
•kine a home in the Far West the advantage and natural resources of Missouri, and will serve, 
doubt, to many, as a proper ^;de in selecting their future homes in our State. 

On my journey there, by way of Liverpool and London. I observed on steamboats and railroads 
d in the cities mentioned, that one not conversant with the English language, and not provided 
th a superfluity of means, encounters many obstacles, and would therefore not^recommend this 
ute to emigrants. In France the diflSculties or obstacles offered to that class of people are less, 
d it seems that, since late railroad companies, steamboat associations, and the government itself, 
re strived to do their utmost by protectins^ and assisting them to secure the tide of emi^ation from 
ddle Europe through their country, which for many years has been a source of considerable rey- 
ue to Bremen, Hamburg and Antwerp. 

On my arrival in Switzerland, I found that emigration had received a check, which was caused 
part by the depreciated value of such effects as emigrants are generally compelled to sell, in or- 
r to procure the necessary means of defraying the expenses of their journey. Itwas, also, affected 
the war then imminent, causing a prostration of business even in neutral Switzerland, and many 
sturdy mechanic and laborer, who hod confidently hoped to realize during the summer hy his skill 
d labor the necessary means, in coni^oquence of such depression of business and scarcity of de- 
ind for labor, will be obligeid to post|)one his journey indefinitely. But after the ac ual com- 
^ncement of the war, a fair continent of the able-bodied young; men sought refuge in America. 

Our late successful struggle against the rebellion carried on by our government, displaying our 
werful means and inexhaustible resources, has had the good effect of inspiring the masses of Eu- 
pe with confidence in the stability of our government, the principles of uur Constitution, and its 
tural wealth and extensive resources. The admiration of our government in mot in hut and pal- 
e, and the desire to become an American citizen is found where the circumstances will permit 
em to do so. 

The governments of Europe are generally opposed to emigration, also the public prints, with 
e exception of a few newspapers in the interest of railroad and steamboat lines and emigration 
-ents, which latter are very numerously met with. 

In my judcnnent. Senator Muench's book, entitled Der St.iat Missouri, would have a good effect 
th our neighbors in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, etc., if circulated there, as from accounts which I 
ve seen from them, while in Switzerland many are desirous of exchanging the somewhat rigid 
untry for a more sunny climate. 

On my return, I came by the way of Paris, Havre and New York, and found that the Swiss, 
uth (ferman and French emi^ant agents, in connection with railroad directors, have done much 
insure the safe expedition of emigrants to their places of embarkation by the assistance of special 
-ents in Basel, Paris and Havre. 

With the arrangements for the reception of emigrants in Xew York, and for seeing them safely 
the way to their places of destination, I presume you are fully acquainted. 

An agent, with a fixed salary, established at Basel to contract with emigrants for overland and 
&an transportation, without charging them for these services, would be the means of protecting 
iny from the sharp dealings of some of these agencies as now establL'^hed. and might save them 
ich they are now compelled to pa^ by way of high commif^sions, etc. 

A direct and regular steam navigation from Havre or Bremen to Xew Orleans, or vice versa, in 
nliination with a well regulated transport of emigrants on our Mississippi stream, would be the 
Test and cheapest route in future time to our Stato from Europe. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, by 

Your most obedient servant, 

JOHN RUEDI. 



EPORT CONCERNING THE SCANDINAVIAN IMMIGRANTS. 

LETTER OF IXTRODUCTIOX FROM HON. ISIDOR BUSH. 

St. Louih, Missouri, September 27, 18C6. 
'. WUlUf l^q., General Agent State Board cf Immigration : 

Dear Sir: In t)ursuance of instructions received from the President of this Board, Governor 
»o?. C. Hetcher, I have the honor to request you to proceed to Rolla at onc<», to investigate the 
mplaints and rumors now circulated in respect to a large number of Scandinavian immigrants 
telv arrived there, and report the facts. It is the desire of this Board to protect emigrantn, and 
e tLat justice is done in their behalf, if they have any good reason of complaint. You will be 
miflhed with letters to proper persons at Rolla. 

Please report the facts without delnj. 

/ Am, most respectfully, youn. 
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Mt^w WUliam A» Gordon : 

Dbar Sir : The Warer, Rey. M. W. Willis, is* nts^'^nt nf tli*» Missonri Smt* Bonrr! of Immiim- 
tion, mxkd poet to Rolla in behalf of the Board, to <>xiiininp into the niattpr of trf>atiD*>ntof cmi::raBti 
hj your agents. 

Please give him allpos^ihle facilittet* for this purpose, and if any of fiiir diroctor? rhonld still 
be in Rolla, please introduce him, 

And oblige Tonr«, truly, 

^<i^ed) JAMES TAVSSKl. 

St. Louis, October 5, lSd6. 



Qvisvr, IhLixoi.H. September 24, l'?66. 

7V> Oovemor Thot. C. Fletcher, Pretident Board of Immigration : 

I have the honor to submit the followinj; brief report of my work as gn^noral assent of the 
Board : 

I have delivered addresses on Missouri in fix diflpn'iit States besitlfs \i^-ittnf^ fnnjtda. I I'ht* 
traveled so luf* sevfn thousand miles, "f various circnl.-irs, incluiling the Free MiKvouri rin'iilar, 
fort-eight columnn «(Uarto, H',(M)0 copies, ni:d :\ iTPnnnn circular, there have bppn some 75.C'iMi oupiM 
printeilfor ciriMilation. I have also distrihutpd four thousand maps of Missouri, and dirocted 
Dundreds who called upon me, and p^ave them information about iMisfsouri, and have written moiv 
tiian two hundred articles for the prp^s. and twelve hundred and fifty letters of corrospondeuce. 
This work has been nccomjtliifhpd by the aid of an amanuensi:}. 
Trusting this will be satisfactory evidencp of imiustr}', 

I have the honor to be, vour obedient servant. 

MAKTIX W. WILLIS, 
« General Agent State lionid of Tmtnifrration. 

NoTB — Governor Fletcher : I send you a brief report of my work which I cannot submit without 
acknowledgment of your constant kindneiis and courtesy, and the kind offices rendered me l>y dtf 
Secretary, Hon. IsidorBush, and indeed by all the officers of the Board. 

I have faithfully worked in this behalf. I have a passion to work for Missouri, and I trnst I 
have met your expectations. I shall try to do better service in future. I pra}' (lod i)eace msy be 
preserved in all the State; the very apprehension of mischief deters some from cominu:. Soon uisj 
every dark cloud that lowerts over our noble State cleave asunder and diriappear forevpr. 

Your obedient servant. 

MAUTIN W. WILLIS. 



REPORT OF M. W. WILLLS COXCERNIXC TIIK SCANDINAVIAN E.MKJRATIOX TO 

ROLLA, KTC. 

St. Loris, October 8, ldC6. 
To hi» exeellencg Governor Thot. C, Fletcher , Pre»ident Board of Inimigration : 

I have the honor to acknowledge your order, and instructions from the Secretary, Hon. Isidor 
Bush, dated the 27th of September, to proceed at once to Rolla, and investigate the unpleasant 
rumors concerning the alleged ill-treatment of the Scandinavian emigrants who arrived on the 14th 
of September, and to report y.jrecisely the facts. 

I have performed that duty, and beg leave to sulunit this report, with appended certificates and 
documents of evidence, in corroboration of the facts herein set forth. 

Courting brevity, I have in this report condensed invest ideations pursued both in Rolla and St. 
Louis. I have made pprsonal examinations of the quarters, houses and hospitals occupied by the 
emigrants, instituted inquiries of the people of Rolla, obtained certificates of the health officer, 
l>r. Win. K. (ilpun. Major W. A. Gordim, J. H. Concannon, and other contractors and agents of 
the Sonthwest Pacific Railroad Company. I have also to acknowledge the very intelligent and 
cheerful assistance of Col. ('. A. Stevens. General Agont of the American Emigrant Aid and Honif- 
stpad Company of New York, James Taussig, Esq., .John E. Schuetze, Esq., I>anish Consul, and 
also the aid of the officers of the Scandinavian Society of St. Louis, and the interpreter, C. A. 
Uarring, who accompanied the emit^rants from New York to Rolla. 

From tliei^e sources, and the emip^rants themselves, I have obtained the following facts. 

The magnitude and incalculable importance of emi^rration to Missouri, whose broad and fertile 
acres seem to call for the landless of all nations to come, as well as your desire to see justice done 
to those who leave eastern States or far distant shores for new homes in this fair and beantifal 
State, combine to invest your order with such grave considerations that I have ventured to make 
suggestions in respect to European emigration, which the occasion permits and the subject tM^ins to 
demand : 

COMPLAINTS. 

ITie ramon of dUMMtUfMcUoUt on the part of the Scandinavvan eiuv^ants, and of ill-treatoMBt 
mad bmdfaitb on the part of the 8oothwest Pacific RaUway Cotnvan':^ , ^\M^%t l%\i% ^t Vrw^ mMj 
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■II be classed under two heads : First. Complaints of bad faith on tliepart of the rompanj and its 
contractors. Second. Ill-trentinent and nogrloct on tlte part of the agents of the road. 

It nas reported that the einigruLts were neglected, Bnfl'ered for food on th*»ir wny from New 
York to Uolln. thiitth^v were five<lny« cm the |-a*^r«a'j(*(hnt it i» ]iroved tliat they wt'rponly lour), that 
thoy werp hiithlled into a pf^ii atUollu Hkckwinn, had ii:fufiici(>nt iood, were (l,Yin;;;of I'sital •ii.-*<'U)<o. were 
iiripro{>4>rly ex]i')>fd to ten iiile storms, that the railway coiii|iflny wan .-rhuinefully heartlf.«t^ in iti^i'tindact 
itt:t]l rhijiiiiHtter (>! care of the enii^^rani;}. Hut. al:(o, that it onticed nw-n to Mih><(>iiri with proniL^es 
ai 'I pledji^ei* which they r^^funed to fulfill ; and. to crown nil, that the compaiiy nii<l irtt contractors 
off<'n"l th«Mu oidy one dollar and ten cent^ per day for luhor <.n tho road, that they never a^reeil to 
ir.rk loiii-tructinir n railroad, tliat they were proinii)e<l work at their tradt^s at front three to five 
4i»ilar- [MT day, and therefore r»»luj«od tbe work and wafl^e? of c«»uMii()n hihorcr.-*. 

I liplievc thin statement covers the entire ground oj; charj;;e.< wtjrthy the h'aut attention. 

KXI'LANATIONS. 

A careful (^iftinp^ of evidence give? the:«p results: 

Thf charg'es of ill-treatment and i.e|;lect hre utterly unfounded, and neither di«l the Fniigrant 
Aid .'iiid II omeftead Company nor the ."Southwest I'acitlc ]iaihv:iy Couipuny de.-ire. ur intend, tliat 
any ti their ni^-ent;' or interpreteri* should re]'re.-ent to tlse eu»ii;riiiits« anythinp- hut tiie truth. 

I'liey ."apposed that these people had been Inirly and fully inforujed that they were wanted to 
Wiirk(.ii the conistrnctionol the :r^outhweift Pacific railway line, and to purchase and cultivate the 
Inrids-of the company, a? they were able to do co. 

Tie railroad company wanted laborer:*, and on that ground alone it advanced the past^ag^ 
mon>-.\ ^ome live thoueand dollars, to land these emigrant:* at Pudla. 

Ih-y (luppof-eil they were contracting^ with men who wer»» williuic to work at the pricf* at;reed 
0'/»ii, vhich wa* the current wa|5«»6 of the country. That they wer** ottered such waj^es, ai'd higher 
v:t;CP'', > prtived by certificates ap]>ended. I'ut while some, pfrliaps twenty or tliirty, have ace- pted 
tl.«' rii'i^i'j of the contractor:*, the larfo majority refuse to work and ha\e drifted away in various 
uir<*rtii.iF. 

Tlieri ill a diicrojiancy between the statements of tho emi;::rantH and contractors as to the waires 
fff^rwl, -Jut 1 have the authority of the Vice President and directors of the nuid. »ubhtant.inting^ 
tin* t:ict t^jat they were offered hiffhor than the current wuii-ej* p^ivj-u for such laln»r berause they 
SHi^dprl (he labor, and desired to got pay for the Mioney already advanced. Hut the ciiniiiany did 
a-t 'i'vire w«itchrnakers. piano-forte builder^, tailors, or music teachers to cut ties or lay rails, and 
build ur renjjve embankmenrs. 

The misbike or understaiidin;^ was mutual, and sini^ularly unfortunate and expen.'>ivo, while 
tb* «»mij;:rant? harl the benefits, practically, of a pasaaj^e Ironi Europe to iJoUa. at d witi* libiTally 
prnviilnd with food, houses, blankets, for which they are indebted to the euiijirant « r tLi- railway 
'OiDj- ny. 

Tlit're is reison to believe that unauthorixf^d ijrouii.'es miicht have l»een made in Kuropo, or by 

tU iiiN rpreters in New York, which lt*il both the company and the euii<^rant^ into mi>und»*r>tai:dlnjj. 

It must be u>nsidered nhat ditlicuitieH beset emigrants just lamled. wholly ignorant of our 

laiijii.i^f>, liable to mi>understandin)^ and subject to a lurkin^^ suspicion that tiit>y are to be 

»r«.i)^rf.,| Q,. t;heat?»d at the first opportunity*. 

IVrhaps someof their own countrymen did them more harm than pood by obtrusive und ill- 
j'''l;*il iDterventioi, teaching; them to play false to their euffaj^emenrs. 1 believe th«*ir iirm-rance 
^f tlio Kiit^li^h tonrne was one g^reat reason of the difTiculties that arose. The SoutliWP.«.t Pacific 
"^ilw.'iv Company kelieved these men pleilj^d themselves to work fur them, at the curr*»nt wau:es of 
('';; (.'••untry ; and tli?n, they for the most part, refused to work at all. or only at niosl exorldtr.nt 
|'riL>!i, at once ruimitis to pay and dane^erons to j^ive as a ]»recGdent. The emi^ants will easily find 
*^fk in the State, anl all just and proper influences will be used by the int.elli;:;ent ofii«. ers and 
'"I'friilifrjj of the Scantinavian .Society of St. Louis, who are deeply int^•re^te•i to see that ll.e emi- 
panf;;, n^i they are ab«, refund to the company the amount of thi'ir indebtedness. 

A want of care or liscriniination is evident in sending out mechaniis to do common labor. If 
*ny jHTM.ns in New York or Kurope ]iromised these people the hi«h wat;es that they claimed, it was 
* framl uot less upon them than ttie EmicTTAnt Company and tlie railway c<»rporation. This un- 
p*l'> liiiluro of what should have been, with care and nda|it:ition, u rplendid success, will t<*ach 
"^ iuslly experience valiable lessens fi r the future. AVhile it doe?* not api»ear by whom these hi«:h 
J! ''-^'' were promised. aiU 1 have rlu» strongest assurance that the Kiuiu^rant Company ilid ntit au- 
""Jiizo Huy asTMiit to do si. y»«t it w»»uld be natural for parties in Kurope iut♦•r^*^ted in emi|;;ration to 
^'^'furth the high prices i^iid in Amr-rica for skilled labor. 

ILL-TRKATMENT ASD XKGLK(T. 

Having endeavored to txplain some of the causes of misunderstanding in regard to work and 
**i;»?>. I would hero enter m»on the subject of ill-treatment. 

Tlie Scandinavians speaV in lii:^hest terms of their ]iassage from Norway to New York. Only 

jnjwad sick on the voyage. At New York they were tJiken good care of, and their bills paid by 

^^'- <'. A. Stevens, tjeneral Ajent of the Emigrant Company, who directed one <»f their own country- 

*•''», to furnish full rations for the company to St. Louis, ut a cost of some five hnndri'd dollars, 

"til seems they had hardly siflicient. Thev were four days on the road from New York to Htdla. 




^ShKlgings and food, and sent tiem on to KoUa by the inoraing train. TiWui XX^^'S ^^x^\q^«;»^. 
wJlIS *w»house*, MDd dwelling houaea tor the women. Lik« otbw v*^^^«* «*^ tvKv^^xvX*, VXvki 
■■■«W frvm sickaeu, §aperiDduc»d by a sea voys^, a cUnnge oi cWmatft khOl V»^ c%.xA^*«^^^'* ^^ 
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their own part, but ospedally by the remarkablj long-continued and cold rain atorra, lasting ei^^ht 
days, penetrating not only their quarters, but many of the dwelling houses in Rolla. A hospital 
was established by Major (lordon; the best of medical attendance, and nurses and medicine wen 
prorided at the expense of the company. A special train was dispatched to take them ten bales of 
nlunkets and stores. The warehouse was well floored, and where it leaked tarpaulins were obtained 
from St. Louis and stretched over the roof. The alarming sickness was of the ^'phus. or ship 
fever type, of which only nine of two hundred and fifty-eicht emigrants died ; for Dr. Glenn insti- 
tnt^^d sanitary precautions among the well, and had the sick at once removed to the hosi)ital. anJ. 
with Major (iordon. cared for them with unceasing vigilance. Had it not been for skillful and 
timely precaution, the sickness could not have been controlled, and would have been exceedingl; 
fat-al. Only one remained in the hospital when I made the examination. 

RATIONS. 

I made particular inquiry as to rations, and found them abundant and excellent in quality, in- 
cluding soft breail, and cotft^e made from the berry. Kach one had beef and ham, equal to om 
pound ami a-balf daily. I think there never would have been any rumors of ill-treatment « 
neglect, and no fabrications about poor and in^'uPioient food, had it not been for the terribl* 
Sturm, the mi:^take as to the kind of work, and the misunderstanding in regard to wagres. 

Thp evidence i«« conclusive. 'It is hanl t-o see what more could have been done on the part of thf 
railroad com])any. which expended some four tliousaud dollars for these emigrants, besides thecyrt 
of their transjiortation from New York, without any other voucher than common charity and*he«r 
humanity. With no benefit to the company, they were guarded from the storm, sheltered and fed» 
and taken care of in sickness. Kven their food was cooked for them by the people of Rolla Tfct 
charges of negloct and ill-treatment cannot be sustained. The fact that the current wages of th» 
country were offered and refui-ed is apparent, and that mistakes were made and misundentandin^ 
arose. I do not undertake to say that they refused to work for the company, because 15 they did 
so they would have a certain portion of thnir wages deducted to pay for th»»ir transportation^ 
tiieory some might entertain, lor it might have grown out of their disappointment in not finding 
employment in the trailos at which they had been educatod. 

Among so large anumbpr there were, doubtless, reckless and bad men. who mi";ht have sold tht 
blankets that were given them for use, and otherwise exhibited a bad spirit. IJut, for the most 
part, they were wtdl behaved, and a valuable addition to the working population of Missouri. In- 
fluenced by a genuine sense of honor, a large numl>er of them have expressed the deterniination to 
pay thpir indebtedness as soon as possible. The efforts of the Scandinavian Society in this citywili 
not be wanting in this regard. 

A WORD or C.VUTIOX ADOLT EMIGRATION. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted u]>on that core be exercised by thosa who undertake to pro- 
moto emigration, not to holdout unreal expectations, nor disappoint those men who leave fatow 
land for home in free America by extravagant promises or delusive hopes. 

Let it he remembered that the emigrant unacquainted with our language, minners and customi 
cannot expect, however skillful at his trade, to receive at once the highest pricw for his work. U* 
has much to learn before he will be equal to our first-class mechanics, who have been years in thii 
country. It is a mistake to induce emigration by special and specific pledgw of so many dollan 
per day. No matter if they are perfectly true. For much depentls upon personal skill and ability, 
whiclj only time can dovflop or prove. Two men working at the same job tnd trade may not re- 
ceive equal wages, since they may not have equal skill or ability to accomplish equal work in tl>» 
same time. The raw an<l inex])erienced emigrant does well if, in the first yfar or two, he can I'ay 
his way while hp is learning the habits anil character of the people, and becoming aocustoniAd and 
attuned to a national and industrial lifp on a far different scale from which it appears to men of to 
class in Europe. He nui.-t study to become an intelligent citizen, as well as a useful artisan, a 
prospering trader or a thriviuir farmer. Agents in Europe should be ex]licit in filling orders for 
labor, to explain to those willing to come just the kind of work for whi.'h he enga^s them, tbe 
price in gold that they will be paid, and the cost of living here. If agtnts dpceive in this, or ait 
not intelligent enough to do it, they havp no business to represent any »nch hiffhly respectable o^ 
ganizaticn as the American Emigrant Aid and Homestead Company of N?w York. 

IT IS TIICE. 

The general statement \> doubtU»<s true, that no country in the work! offers greater inducemcnli 
to skilled labor or honest toil tluin the United J^tntes. 

Here is a magnificent field. It is the poor man's paradise, whe'e caste, privilege* and poww 
can neither control nor bereave him of the fruits of his own energy an.l labor. In a few years, thi 
penniless emigrant land»*d on our shores may of ton achieve a fortune by industry and intellig<n«* 
lie may work his w.iy to Missouri and purchase our fertile lands of railway companies on ct*J*! 
and soon find comparative wealth in the generous products of this most favoretl climate, untoucbw 
by thp w.asting heats of more southern latitudes or the chilling frosts of more northern regio|* 
Indeed, there are thousantls of naturalized citizens who have beome wealthy by settling »» "^ 
fouri. Such are now among the respected and honored men of iniuence in the btate. Butthtf" 
the patient work of years. . 

The emigrant just arrived cannot hope to have even his food, hardly a night's lodging, nm^ 

he earn it. lie should b<» content with less wages than he will receive when he has learned our wfP 

MOf/ our l&nguai^e. But he should recogniie the fact that \\e. ^leta more than his wmg«8 by coini^ 

to the United States. There are other things of priceless \a\>i% V\ia.X \ie ma.'s ^d^o^. He entfith i» 
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lihorttime, by our liberal laws, into all the rights, protection and privilege! of a citicen of this 
twmtrj, wbere talent, skill and power have free scope to achieve their best, and liberty to secure 
tttrffolta of his labors, in both nonor, competence and the respect of the world, j 

niEK PA88AGB EMIGRATION. 

These Sound in avians received a passa^ from Christiana to New York on credit. Each one, 
Mere Cbe Aniericnn consal, signinj^ a contract to pay a certain amount of his waces to refund the 
eoflii>nny who furnished transportation. It is a matter worthy of serious consideration how far 
thu is wis(^. in ro.<p?ct to public policy or as a financial operation. There have been instance? of 
th^FicWi'.'iful importation of skilled labor, where the expense was assumed by parties desiring the 
UHnr. Itiit cerf4iin1y, those who have the skill to learn aud practice a trade should bo able to 
Mqaire !>ufli<:M>*nt ineuns to pay thoir own uaHsage to thid country. And such are to be more relied 
Bpon tn makf* useful citizens than those who have never been able to earn or keep a surplus equal 
to the prico of a pn^sajs:*) on an emigrant ship across the Atlantic. We welcome men without money 
to Missouri, if they have capital in muscle or skill; but our best emigration consists of those who 
hnag mind, muscle and money. 

PREE MISSOURI WELC0VB8 IXHIGRATfOIT. 

TTumual itatit'factiun and interest were felt in respect to this Scandinavian emigration to Mis- 
toari: and. on the whole, I venture to predict that the mistakes incident to this migration will not 
binder murt^ from coming when all the facts are known. Many of them are emploved in St. Loui?. 

Mi^!<ouri needs men skilled in labor, strong in health and simple in habits. We can find work 
udwa^^s for a hundred thousand every year. We invite them to come, and welcome them to 
OUT poi>l<> Stato. Its choicest fields are not yet tilled — ^its richest mines are not yet developed. Mis- 
lonri upens wide her arms, and invites the young, the brave and enterprising to come and settle on 
|in«oil. Her prairies are rich, and beautiful, her rivers and forests mighty, her climate charm- 
ing- Come, from the overpopulated, and high-priced lands of the Eastern States ; come, from the 
■twile aud bleak hills of New England ; from over-crowded Europe where labor longs for work, 
^j will make our towns busy with the hum of manufacturing : they will enter upon lauds, and 
proiluce golden harvesbi, wliere now the vegetation is only an annual waste, or they will work in 
oar mines and heap up wealth for the State. Come, then, from crowded cities washed by the sea. 
Command help us to build up our rising civilizationii, and make Missouri not only an empire within 
itKlf, but the banner Statf^ of the Union. With all due and courteous acknowledgment to various 
pvtie< for si>ecial hel]> and favors in this investigation, I have the honor to submit the foregoing 
nportwith documents appended. 

With sentiments of high regard, 
I am, your obedient servant, 

MARTIN W. Wn.LIS, 

General Agent State Board of Immigration. 



Contractor's Office, S. W. P. R. R. 
RoLLA, Oct 7, 18t>0. 

Mv Dear Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication rei^uesting 
■och information in relation to the Scandinavian einicrnnts and their emj)loyment''n9 are within my 
knowledge," and I take great pleasure in replying to the same. 

The emigrants arrived at llolla about the llth ultimo, in the evening. Very soon after their ar- 
rival Uip most tremendous and protracted rain storm that Ims ever occurred **within the memory of 
tiisoldejtt inhabitant" set in, and continued, as is well known, with but slight intermissions, during 
tt» creater portion of September. Resides being wet, the weather was chilly, and it was impossible 
to do much work in the waj^ of grading. Nevertheless, in response to the urgent requests and in- 
junctions of the Chief Engineer, J. P. Robinson, Esq., and other responsible officers of the company, 
I<lid make effort to put them to work. My first attempt was made on the suggestion of a gentleman 
of hii^h character who was sent out by the railroad comjiany as a special agent from New York, to 
>£'i^t the emigrants. Some twenty-eight wood workers were selected to go out and cut ties, at the 
**ine rate as other men who were getting ties for the company. 1 went to work and bought axes 
f''r chopping and hewing ; sent two wagons to carry out their baggage, as well as flour, meat, 
•a^r, ccffee, etc. ; went with them to the timber, selected proper and advantageous locations for 
|hwr oprations, and took ererv precaution ])os.'<iitle to secure for them both comfort and success. 
"^irrivtfd on the ground— -eigfit miles west of Rollo — when their spokesman informed me that his 
P*'ty, having consulted with parties in the same vicinity, who were cutting ties, were not satisfied 
to Work by the piece, and would not >trike a lick short of three dollars per day and their board, 
l^ible each Saturday. Of course, I could not assent to this ; but I endeavored to satisfy them. As 
u* company would protect me from loss in their employment, I told them that I would give them 
*9fibU ■ - 




•^, without avail. 

I then undertook to employ those who had no trades, as laborers. Quite a number of thest 
^^ young men not well adapted for such hard labor, and more of them weT« \)a«4 \a >}n\^ "wox^l. 
^ • coDse<|uence, they were not wi>rtfa as much as other labor (Iriib), wbo weT« aicc«L%Vi\n»4 \a >^* 
JMl I bave •inM4y mtuJe tbig commuaicntion too long, and I wiU IbweioTt *«^7 , \im^7 , ^^^^V. ^^ 
ffnUr wsre aubaUtttinlly ms Mbove related, I offered them sixteen do\\BX« v«^ moiiXV %xA ^«a 
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board, wot or dry, as th« weather miirlitbe. I offered them $1 5fl to $1 60 per day for each wnrkiir 
diiy, if tliey |)referred ; but they would Ii(?teii to nothing; of the kiud. Two dollar* per day tm 
bo:iri'. wii« their only condition, and they would listen to nothing el«e. 

Fiiiiillv, I reculved that bh the coin]tany wer^ lo^inp: nionf^y hy them in fumiishin^ them wiA 
food, I concluded to «>iror them, one and all (lahoreni). the hi{^he!?t price ]»aid to the beiiit labonn 
on the work, and they iiereinptorily rHluii(>d to ^o to work. I will here fay, that such an arran^ 
inenf. wouM have entailed materiiil lui^ij upon tht* contraotorji, hut for reasons already mentioBM 
my do.<iire vraa earnt^^t to )^t tliein ii:t> eiu)d:)ym"nl. On three different occas>ion« did I hire wa|;«Ni 
to trnnsiKirt tiif^ir luiru^age. and built ghnnties for them, and when they had eaten their dinDOf 
thi\\ threw nway their tthoveli and started for town. 

No luD^i*r a^^o tlinn yesterday I offepul tliet^e men current wa^e:<, and re{>eutedly, through their 
int*'r|ir«'ter, urjs^ed them to go to work — oflering them clutheK, etc., in advance — but with the sam 
re>ultii. 

You will ho al»l»» to judi^e from the fore*oin< whether or not proper eftort« have been made te 
employ tiie.<e men, and whether their cond'ict hui; been con;*ii*teDt with jrood faith toward any om. 

Ir ni;iy be a matter of ini|uiry why thei^e men would not work for the company with the^ie is- 
duciMni'iit." Tiie iips^wer is plain, and may be !«un)med up under three heading : 

l.-t. l*r«»hably no body of enii^runts ev»»r tratiie into the Uniteil Stated under such favorabl* 
aiir'oit.-^s. and t<uch e.xtrarmlinary ud\ anta>;oti in their favor, as did this lot. Their pa^?a|;'' bad 
bp<'n piiid from their nafixo land to Npw York hy tho Emigrant Company, and the iSouthwe^t Pucific 
b:i<l ud\iUic<Ml iundi* to t^ul.^-]Mt^t them from New York to Kolla. After their arrival hern tbf" Ta- 
citic liailroad Tompuny not only furni^he<l them witii meat, brt^ad and potatoes of the b--:<it •{Uniity. 
8.- well w* ?u^r, Ctille.* and rice, but they proviileil cookit to bake their bread and cook their iiiwili. 
U'he iMuipany have aill alnn^ conrinued thi>* policy, up to yesterday, and I frankly i^ay to you (btt 
thi:« iiNi.l a l>ad rPt<ult. They received too much kindno:;^; they did not realize it was nt'ce^-saiy t» 
work, and when a man wpiir out to work for the contractors, if he did not like the prot^pect. uJIhe 
had to do \va;< to f;o hack to Holla and find rations and blankets free. 

lM. The!«e men knew (hat they owed t»i»mebody for their pa^^sai^e and board. A? the company w« 
making; ellortB to work them on con.-truction. they »u^pocte^l that vometime or other the conifiiBy 
would I'lideavor to .^:«'t their monf*y back. Man}' openly stated that they never would pay the con- 
p:iny on** cent, ami for that ro:uon demanded the catih each Saturday' night ae a prerequisite, 'fhli 
will explain why many of the^^e emi^rantii loft Kolla and went iato the interior to farmpn at eigiU 
dollar:* per months 

•"'d. Very many had formed the mo!«textravag:int ideas a? to wag<»s. The laborers expecte<laiJ 
iu>i&=t<d for v^ome dayt* on three dollar:* per day and board; the carpenter«> never would consent to 
w-rk ill thpir trade at Icf'* than five dollars and board, and other:* in proportion. 

In couclutfion, |>ern)it un* to ^'ay that I am hP:irtily in favor of all emigration schemes, lonkinp 
to rInMil.in.i; up of Mi:<^ouri uith a hcnlthy and thrifty population, and the development of our 
u^)^l wondf-rful resourc»»r«. I am not di^•cou^a^ied becau!*e of the results in tliis particol.nr ca>«. 
I n<icr Ipfts favorable furroundin-^;.'* for the emi^ranti*, thitf labor can he made available, even ia tbr 
biiiMm;- of railroad:}. an«l perhaps ultimate retiult:) would be satisfactory heyond sanuruine e.x]<fi'ta- 
tion. Ibit it cannot l>e done unless a ]M>rfect under^landing e.\i^ts hotween the emigrants aud til 
parties concerned ; and etpecially let it i»e understood that if the emigrant eats he must work. 

Yours, in haste, 

J. II. CONCAXNON, 
For the (ontractun, Hotclaud, Concannon 4- Co. 

To Rbv. M. W. Willis, Gene' al Agent State Board of Immigration. 



RoLLA, Mo.. October 7, 1866. 

I, W. A. Gordon, Agent of Southwest Pacific railroad, hereby certify that on the lllh of Sep- 
tember I was directed to make arrangeninnts to proceed to Holla and provide food and shelter f^rt 
party of Scandinavian emigrants, then en route from New York. I at once jirovided neceesar}' !t>ol 
and quarters. Upon arrival of the emiirrants on the 14th of Septpml>er, without baggage orltl* 
ding. I tele^^raphed to St. Louis rei|nesting at once a supply ot blankets for their comfort. Vm 
Company dispatched a sjiecial train with ten bales of blankets. We had u remarkable min storm 
which continued some eight da^vs. Sickness conse<iuently made its appearance among them- Tb* 
best medical attendance and diet and stiniulaiit> were furnished at the expanse of the coupauy. 
The rations were abundant, the quarters wnre dry and as comfortable as other builduigs in Hull*, 
and the sick were removed to hospital aud specially cared for by the company. 

W. A. OORDON. 



I hen»hy certify that in my official capacity I was brought into intimate connection with tht 
Scandinavian immigrants who arrived here about the Iflth S<*i)tember, and that all ranitary measarrt 
calculated to prevent the spread of diseaf^e and to promote tne general health and comfort of the** 
men were promptly and even liberally adopted and provided by the Southwest Pacific Railroad 
Company, through it« officials specially sent here and those stationed at this place. 

1 have also reason to believe that every care and attention htm been taken to render their < 
dition and circumstances comfortable in every respect and ideaaant as possible. 

(Sifted) VriLLlMH ¥1 GLENN, M. D., 

HealtK Ojficcr oj the cit^ <^ KoUa, lia. 
BoLLA, Mo., October 8, 1866. 
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Roll A, Mo., October 7, ISftA. 

Harrin^, am emplojed as interpreter, and accompanied a party of emig^ranta from New 
hiv place reacliinE: here the fourteenth day of {September. 18(30. I have been with them 
nnd am cog;niKant of their treatment daily, and hereby certify that the Southwei^t 
nilroad Compimy has fully and truly perforujed it8 duty, and j^iven these emigninttf ml 
re, full and sufficient rations, blankets, good, dry quarters and medical attendance. 'I he 
f were offered work at the current wngen of the country by the railroad company, which 
r*lly refused by them or a majority of them. 

A. HARRING. 



LAWS TO ENCOURAGH IMMIGRATION. 

AN ACT TO ENCOURAGE IMMIGRATION. 

t enacted by the Senate ana House of Representative* of the United States of Ameri a in 
9 4t9aembledf That the President of the United States is hereby authorized, by and with the 
nd consent of the iSenate, to appoint a Commissioner of Immigration, who shall i e subject 
irecttnn of the Department of iState, shall hold his office for fonr years, and shall receive a 
t tUe rate of two thousand five hundred dollars a year. The said Commissioner may em- 
t more than Uiree clerks, of such leprade as the Secretary of State shall desig^nate, to be up- 
by htm. with the approval of the i^cretary of State, and to hold their offices at his pleasure. 
'. '2. And be it further enactedf That all contracts that shall be made by emifp-ants to the 
States in foreig^n countries, in conformity to regulations that may be established by the tsuid 
ii^ioner, whereby emigrants shall pledge the wag;eB of their labor for a term not exceeding 
tuonths, to repay the expenses of their emip'ation, shall be held to be valid in law, and mar 
reed in the courts of the United States, or of the sisveral States and Territories ; and »inm 
PS, if so stipulateil in the contract, and the contract be recorded in the recorder's office in 
nty where the eniijjuant shall settle, shall operate as a lion upon any land thereafter acquired 
pmifi^ant, whether under the homestead law when the title is consummateil, or on property 
ist* ac<|uired, until liquidated bv the emigrant : but nothing herein contained shall be de^^nicd 
orize any contract contravenmj^ the Constitution of the United States ur creating^ in any 
t relation of slavery or ser^-itude. 

r. 3. And be it further enacted, That no emigrant to the United States who shall arrive 
le passage of thii* act shall be compulsively enrolled for military service during the existing 
ctiun, unless such emigrant shall voluntarily renounce under oath his allegiance to tha 
y of bis birth and declare hib intention to become a citizen of the United States. 
I'. 4. And be it further enacted, That there shall be established in the city of New York an 
i> be known as the United States Emigrant Office ; and there shall be appomted. by and with 

• ice and consent of the Senate, an officer for said city, to be known as superintendent of im- 
ion, at an annual salary of two thousand dollars ; and the said superintendent may employ 

of the first clafS. And such superintendent shall, under the direction of the Commissioner 
miration, make contracts with the different railroads and transportation companies 

• United States for transportation tickets, to be furnished to such immigrants, and 
aid for by them, and shall, under such rules as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of 
ratifin, protect such immigrants from imposition and fraud, and shall furnish them such in- 
;ion and facilities as will enable them to i)roceed in the cheapest and most expeditious man- 
tbe place of their destination. And such superintendent of immigration shall perform such 
duties as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of Immigration ; Provided, That the 
hereby imposed upon the su(»erintendent in the city of New York shall not be held to affect 
were and duties of the Commissioner of ImmiCTation of the State of New York. And it 
e the duty of said superintendent in the city of New York to see that the provisions of the 
imuonly known as the passenger act, are strictly complied with, and all breaches thereof 
led according to law. 

tc. 5. And be it further enacted, That no person shall be qualified to fill any office under 
■t who shall be directly or indirectly interested in any corporation having lands for sale to 
rants, or in the carrying or transportation of immigrants, either from foreign countries to 
lited States and itH Territories, or to any part thereof, or who shall receive any fee or reward, 
promise thereof, for any service performed or any benefit rendered to any person or persons 
line of his duty under this act. And if any officer provided for by this act shall receive 
my person or company any fee or reward, or promise thereof, for any services performed or 
nefit rendered to any person or persons in the line of his duty under this act, he shall, upon 
ttion, be fined one thousand dollars, or be imprisoned not to exceed three years, at the discrs- 
f ft coart of competent jurisdiction, and forever afttr be ineligible to hold an^ of^CA tal 
, trof t or profit in the United States. 

IG. fi. And be U furtker enacted, TbMt BBid Commissioner of Immictaldoii «>^\) ^ ^^ ^^T^~ 
n»mt nf e»cb MBaaad wMttBg of CongnsB, submit a detailed repoTt of tb« ioT«ME>^VBSB&5B^^^^ 
ih^pne^BfjreMr, nod m detailed accooat of all ezpenditarea iuid«t tbia ac^ . 

X T. An4 ^ ujkrtA^r enacM, Tbat th« tain of tweniy-ftTa Uko«aaa4 4o\XBn« ot i^mw*. 
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thereof u mar be necessary, in the judgment of the Prei ident, ii hereby appropriated, ovt of uf 
money in the Treasary not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of carrying; the prorisions A 
this act into effectr 

Approved July 4, 1864. 



AN ACT TO SECURK HOMESTEADS TO ACTUAL SETTLERS ON THE PUBLIC DOMAK. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repreeentativet of the United States of America in Cn- 
grets auembled, That any person who is the head of a family, or who has arrived at the age of 
twenty-one years, and is a citizen of the United States, or who shall have filed his declaration of 
intention to become such, as required by the naturalisation laws of the United States, and who hai 
never borne arms against the United StEites government or given aid and comfort to its enemiK. 
shall, from and after the first of January, 1803, be entitled to enter one quarter section or a Ims 
quantity of unappropriated public lands, upon which said person may have filed a pre-emption 
claim, or which may, at the time application is made, be subject to pre-emption at one dollar antl 
twenty-five cents, or less, per acre ; or eighty acres or less of such unappropriated lands, at t«o 
dollars and fifty cents per acre, to be located in a body, in conformity to the legal subdivision of 
the public lands, and after the same shall have been surveyed ; Provided, That any person owning 
and residing on land may, under the provisions of this act, enter other land lying contiguous to 
his or her said land, which shall not, with the land so already owned and occupied, exceed in tb« 
i^gp'egate one humlred nnd sixty acres. 

SiiC. 2. And be it further ena^ ted. That the person applying for the benefit of this act. ^hal! 
upon api)lication to the register of the land office in which he or she is about to make such enirr, 
make affidavit before the said register or receiver that he or she is the he.i^l of a family, or is 
twenty-one or more years of age, or shall have performed service in the army or navv of the 
United States, and that he has never borne arms against the government of thp United ^t^tPt cr 
given aid and comfort to its enemies, and that such application is made for his or her exolnsive urt 
and benefit, and that said entry is made for the purpo:iie of actual settlement and cultivation, and 
not, either directly or indirectly, for the use or benefit of any other person or persons whomso- 
ever; and upon filing the said affidavit with the register or receiver, and on payment of ton dollars, 
he or she shall thereupon be permitted to enter the quantity of land specified ; Provid<»d, however. 
That no certificate shall be given or patent issued therefor until the expiration of five years frotn 
the date of such entry ; and if, at the expiration of such time, or nt any time within two years 
thereafter, the person making such entry — or if he be den4, his widow ; or in case of her death, 
his heirs or devisee ; or in case of a widow making such entry, her heirs or deviseos in case of htr 
death — shall prove by two credible witnesses that he, sb*>. or they have resided upon or cullivateJ 
the same for the term of five years immediately succeeding the time of filing the affidavit afyrf- 
said, and Khali make affidavit that no part of said land has boen alienatpd, and that he has bom« 
true allegiance to the government of the United States, then, in »u<'h case, he, »«he, or th*»y. it at 
that time a citizen of tne United States, shall be entitled to a pat^^nt, a? in other cases provWedfi»r 
by law ; And provided further, That in case of the death of both father and mother, leaving an 
infant child, or children un<lor twenty-one years of age, the right and fee shall inure to the beiWit 
of said infant child or children ; and the executor, administrator, or gnnrdian may, at anv tiim* 
within two years after the death of the surviving parent, and in accordance with the law«*of tlie 
State in which such children for the time being have their domicile, sell taid land for the benefit 
of said infants, but for no other purpose ; and the purchas-er shall ac«|uire the absolute title by \\\f 
purchase, and be entitled to a patent from the United States, on payment of the office fees and fvna 
of money herein specifietl. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted. That the register of the land office shall note all such ap- 
plications on the tract books and plats of his office, and keep n re-2;i:<ter of all such entries, and' 
make return thereof to the General Land Office, together with the proof upon which they baveb^^a 
founded. 

Skc. 4. And be it further enacted. That no lands nciiuired under the provisions of thi? wt 
shall in any event l>ecoine liable to the satisfaction of any debt or debts contracted prior to the i*- 
Buing of the patent therefor. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted. That if, at any time after the filing of the affidavit, as re- 
quired in the second section of this act, and before the expiration of the five years aforesaid, ii 
shall be proven, after due notice to the suntler, to the satiffactiiin of the register of the land office. 
that the person haviuj^ lilod huch affidavit j«hall have actually cbansred his or her residence, or 
abandoned the said land for more than six months at any time, then and in that event the laud **> 
•ntered shall revert to the government. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted. That no indivi<lual shall be permitted to acquire title to 
more than one quarter section under the provisi(m<s of this act ; and that the Commissioner of the 
General Land Ofiice is hereby required to prepare and ii<8ue such rules and regulations, consistent 
with this act, as shall be necessary and proper to carry its provisions into eff^pct, and that the reg- 
isters and receivers of the several land offices shall be entitled to receive the same comi>ensation for 
any lands entered under the provisions of this act that they are now entitled to receiva when Un 
same quantity of land is entered with money, one-half to be paid by the |^»erson making dhe By^ 
cation at the time of ho doing, and the other half on the issue of the certificate by the person !• 
whom it may be issued ; but this shall not be construed to enlarge the maximum of compensatioa 
now prescribed by law for any register or receiver •, Provided, T)hat nothing contained in this act 
mAmJJ be so coDBtruad sls to impair or interfere in any maxm^T w\ia\ftv«i m^Xi «x\aVVa^ ^T«-«mpti<M 
r/grhts; And provided further. That all persons who may \ia\e t\^OL V)^%vt a.\(<|\Vn»XMsrna In ^Tm> 
•mptioD right prior to the passage of this act Bba\\ V)« enUtled to a\\ ^t\^\\«%*>& oi ^v% %icX\ "W 
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farther. That no person trho hu Btnred, or who may hereafter Berve, for a period of not 
lan fourteen da^s in the army or navy of Uie United States^ either regular or Tolanteer, under 
ITS thereof, during the existence of an actual war, domestic or foreign, shall be deprived of 
nefits of this act on account of not having attained the age of twenty-one years. 
EC. 7. And be it further enacted, That the fifth section of the act entitled ''An act in ad- 

to an act more effectuallv to provide for the punishment of certain crimes against the United 
, and for other purposes, approved the third of March, in the year eighteen hundred and 
even, shall extend to all oaths, affirmations, and affidavits required or authorized by this act. 
EC 8. And be ii further enacted, That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to prevent 
wnon who hae avaUed him or herself of the benefits of the first section of this act from paying 
inimnm price, or the price to which the same may have graduated, for the quantity of land so 
dat any tame before the expiration of the five years, and obtaining a patent therefor from the 
nment, hb in other cases provided by law, on making proof of settlement and cultivation as 
led by exieting laws granting pre-emption rights. 
pproved May 20, 1862. 



THE HOMESTEAD LAW. 

CIRCULAR. 

9 General Land Ofpicb, October 30, 1862. 

Iextlemen : Annexed is a copy of the act of Congress approved May 20, 1S62, entitled ''an act 
care homesteads to actual settlers on the public domain. The privileges of this law are ex- 
»d to every person who is the head of a family, or who has arrived at the age of 21 yfaT», and 
citizen of the United State!*, or has declared his intention of becoming such, and who has done 
isloynl act, direct or indirect. An exception, however, to the foregoing requirement as to age 
ade in the tf th section of the act, in favor of an^ person who has served not less than fourteen 
i in the army or navy of the United States, either regular or volunteer, durint; actual war, 
testic or forci^. Any person couiiug within the foregoing requirements will, from and after 
aary 1, l><03, nave the rieht to enti*r one quarter section, or a les^s quantity, of unappropriated 
lie land, niK>n which saidjierson may have filed a pre-emption claim, or which, at time of nppli- 
on, id subject to pre-emption at $1 25 i)er acre ; or eighty acres, or less, of such unappropriated 
ii9. at $2 50 per acre. 

The law r^^quires the land *'to be located in one body, in conformity to the legal subdivisions of 
public lands, and after the came shall have been surveyed." 

Any person ownin;; and residing on land may enter coiitignou^ land, which, with that alreiivly 
oed and occupied, shall not exceed in the aggreo;ate one hundred and sixty acres'. 

The ajiplicuut for th*^ lienefit of the law is recpured by the i!d secticn to file with the rejjjister his 
pj)lication," which tthould deriignate the tract (le.->ired to 1k> entered. He niutft also file hid ''afii- 
.it," to be taken before the registor or receiver, setting forth the facts which bring him within 
' re<{nirement:! of the law, and adding that the "application is made for his or her exclusive u^e 
1 l>enefit. and that the s«ni«l entry is mailo for the purpose of actual settlena-nt and cultivation, 
i not, either tlirectly or imlirectly, for the use or benefit of any other person or persons whomso- 



•r." 



The paid 2d ^section of the act farther proviilos for tho isfuo of patent to tlie aj»]jlicunt sftT 
e year?* settlt^ment : also for the snccHHriion in ca>e ol his d^'ath, and for the sale of the land for 
f l»onefit of infant heirs, but for no other [)urpo.so. 

The ^d section requires the ^egi^ter to enter all applications on the tract books and jduts (>f 
J office ; to keep a register of entries, ami make returns to this office with the proof. 

The 4th section declares lands acquired under this act not liable for debts contracted prior to 
^ issuing of the patent. 

The 6th section makes abandonment of the land for more than six months at any time within 
e five years, cause of forfeiture. 

The 0th section forbids the ucqiiirement of more than one quarter section, by any individuiil. 
id<>r this act: protects existing pre-emptions, repeating the provision of section 1 in regard to 
e-emptions, giving them all the privileges of the act; allowing the registers and receivers the 
me com^iensation for lands entered under this act which they are entitled to when the same (luaiitiry 
entered with money ; one-half to be jiaid by the pert^on making the application, at the tinu' of ^'o 
•ing, and the other half on the issue of the certificate, to be pai<I bv the person to whom it may be 
■ueil. but not to enlarge the maximum compensation now allowed by law. 

The 7th section stipulates the penalty for fal«(e swearing. 

The Sthaection j»ennits claimants to pay for their entries at any time before the expiration oL' 
e years, and obtain patents, upon making proof of settlement and cultivation as required by the 
e-emption laws. 

You will accordingly be prepared, on the 1st day of January next, to receive application? and 
Bdavits (forms A and B, herewith.) The register should test the correctnes.< of the "application" 
r his records, being careful that the tract applied for shall l>e of the class and quantity t<tivulat<?d 
r the 1st section of the act, lying in one body, and comprising lega\ t>iVMV\\Wv\iik» *, wi^^NXVCV^v^^ 
ipend thereto his certificate of its regularity. 

1. The applicant will then be Allowed to enter the tract applied toT,\>y VM*^^^ ^ ^^^^ x^^An^jx 
$10 fee MtiDttlated iDtbeact; and the further pavment, as commWftioiva ol x^^ivAv^^ V^^^ ^''■" 
•rer, of one-balf of one per cent, to each upon the cash value and c^MaaXil^ ol \a\v^ ^\>v^v<fc^ ^'^^ 
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the other half of the one per cent., ad commissions to said officers, not to be paid nnti] the certifi- 
cate is ii^sued, when the party obtaining such certificate is to make the payment. 

2. The receiver will iswue homestead duplicate recei|)t8 for each entry (form C. herewith) : ont 
to be delivered to the applicant, the other returned to this office. A new and independent series of 
numbers to be jwlopted for such recplpta. 

3. No certificate is to be issued «t the time of entry, nor until the expiration of fi\-e yoars 
therefrom (see fir^t proviso, sec. 2), except in the case of a salp fi»r the benefit of infnnt heiri, 
(second provi>4o, »>ec. 2). or where payment in full is made, as provided by section S, in which caf^f 
certificates must be issued. 

4. In the case of a sale for the benefit of infant heirs, the certificate (form D, herewith) will 
issue in the name of the purchaser, upon evidence of sale, made in obedience to a decree or orJer 
of a court having; jurisdiction in such matters. 

.*>. In acnce where full payment is proposed to be made by a party under Uie 8th section, be 
must first make proof of settlement and cultivation, as required by existinj^ pre-emption laws sod 
instructions ; whereupon you will require his homestead duplicate receipt to be surrendereil, and 
will admit the pr(*-emption as a new and orig^inal entry, and issue pre-emption certificate ami r^ 
ceipt, as in ordinary pre-emption cases, returning the same with the monthly abstracts. The n^it- 
ter will tak<» care, however, to make a note on the face of the certificate, and the receiver on the 
receipt. showin<^ the chang^e of the entry from homestead donation to pre-emption purchase under 
said "^th section. 

A. Each entry will be registered in the tract-books in red ink, noting opposite the entr>. en tb« 
left-hand mnr^in. "II. Act of May 20. I8rt2," also in red. 

7. In r»»fer»»nre to the requirement of the .'Jd section of the act, the register will procure » 
suitable bound volume, to be denominated ** Register of Entries — Homestead Act of Miiv 20. 
1862," having ruled columns, showing numt)er of application; date of same; description oi triu-t, 
with area; nam*> of applicant. The ruled columns of the "Kegister" should occupy the Ifft-liaiid 
pnge only. reser\ ing the opposite page for ''Remarks;" and allowing ft^r lines spnco for fjcb 
entry, on which will be noted all particulars in regard to subsequent action,* especially in cu*':' of 
sale for the benefit of infnnt heirs, and of pre-pmption proof and full payment, underbootion S. 

8. hH the entries in the "Register" be summed up monthly, to correspond with a mi'isfiiK 
abstract, which must be returned by the receiver and certified K^- the re^j^ister as correct, aiiil a# 
agreeing with the original applications with his "register of Entries." Such returns, of courrp. to 
l>e separate and distinct from ordinary retnrns of sales and locations. 

9. In reference to the componsation — being the commissions of the register and receiver for 
services under this act, as regulated by the sixth section — the earn** allowance is to be made s? •• 
present on cush entries ; that is, each entry is to be estimated as a sale of so much land at $1 2^ 
or $2 bi) p<>r acre, and payment made thereon as indicated under the first head in the foregoing. 

In order that proper eflect may be given to the beneficent provisions of the law, I request joor 
fareful observance of those provisioni^, and the instructions contained in the foregoing. 

Verv re.-s^iectfully, your obedient servant, 

.T. M. EDMUNDS, CommMionfr. 
To the registers and receivers of the United States Land Oflices. 



{Form A.) 

HOMESTEAD. 

Arri.ioATioN, ) Land Office at , 

-\o. . ) {Date.) , 

1. , of , do hereby apply to enter, under the provisions of tb« 

act of Congress, approved May 20, 1S02, entitled "An act to secure homesteads to actual settlw* 

on the joiblic, domain." the of section . in township , of range '' 

c'ontaining acres. 

[In pre-'"mpti(m case.-^ li>t the following be added: "Having filed my pre-emption declaratioa 
thereto on the day of •"] 



La5D Okpick at 



., 18() . 



I, , Register of the Land Office, do hereby certify that the al>ove appUc*' 

tion is for surveyed lands of the class which the applicant is legally entitled to enter under ^ 
Homestead Act of May 'JO, 1862, and that there is no prior valid, adverse right to the same. 



1 

Reyitter. 
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(Form B.) 

HOMESTEAD. 

(4^Ja9</.) Lakd Office at , 

{Date,) -^ . 

I, , of ■ ■ , having^ filed my Application No. , for an entry 

inder the proTiiions of the act of Congees, approved May 20, 1862, entitled "An act to secure 
liomeflteadA to actual settlers on the pablic domain,'' do solemnly swear, that [here state whether 
applicant is the head of a family, or over twenty-one years of aee ; whether a citizen of the United 
States* or has filed his declaration of intention of becoming^ sucn ; or, if undelr twenty-one years of 
age, that he has served not less than fourteen days in the army or navy of the United States during; 
actual WM* : tibat he has never borne arms against the rovemment, or given aid and comfort to its 

memies ; that said Application No. is made for nis or her exclusive benefit $ and that said 

entry is made for the purpose of actual settlement and cultivation, and not directly or indirectly 
for the use or benefit of any other person or persons whomsoever.] 

Sworn to and iubscribed, this ^— day of , before 

t 
RegUter [or Receiver] of the Land Office. 



{Form C.) 
HOMESTEAD. 

Rkceiyvr's Offick, 



{Date.) 



ItolVBR'g RbCEIPT, 1 ( APPUCATrON, 

No. . J ( No. . 

Received of : the sum of dollars cents, being the amount of 

fw and one-half the compensation of register and receiver, for the entry of of 

MctioQ — in township of range , under the act of Congress, approved May 20, 

1862, entitled "An act to secure homesteads to actual settlers on the public domain. 



t 
Receiver, 



{Form D.) 
HOMESTEAD. 

Land Offics at 



{Date,) 



ClRTlPiCATB, ) j APPLICATIOjr, 

*o . { ] No. . 

,jj^ It is hereby certified, that pursuant to the provisions of the act of Congress, approved May 20, 

J^^s entitled "An act to secure homesteads to actual settlers on the public domain," 

^ made payment in /uU for of section in township of range , con- 

*»aiog acres. 

Now, therefore, be it known, that on presentation of this certificate to the Commissioner of the 

^neral Land Office, the said shall be entitled to a patent for the tract of land 

'oove described. 



Regitter. 



Dkpartmbnt of State, 
BuBBAU OF iMMisRAnoM, Wabhinoton, Aug^t 11, 1864. 



>» 



Bib : In conformity with the act of Congress, entitled "An act to eiico\kT^<» \mm\^^<\vs^ 
approved July 4, 1864, the following reg^ilfttions are establlBhed f ot your eo\«rDisATit -. 

1 . All contracts that bIimJI be made by emigran ta for the United States in foT%\CTi to\xxiVc\«% , v«>aftx^Vs^ 
Mdi wnigraata gbaU^lodgo tbo WMg4B oi their iab#r to repay the expenMB olSkeVx tmv^^JCvoxv^^ViA 
lo tubmiUed tojdu ^rjomr uppn^al in wriUng. They must coniorai to tbft ptoVmotka ol V^ti^ ^ 
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to encourage immigration, approved July 4, 1864, and no contract will be approT^d by yon onlea 
you have personally satisfied yourself that the emigrants, parties to the contract, hare actoaUy sr- 
rived in toe United States ; nor frill any be approved by yon which may provide for the pursuit of s 
disloyal or otherwise unlawful or disreputable calling, or which may be at rates of wages which sra 
unreasonably low or improvident All contracts made with emigrants that may not be approved bj 
vou will be debarred of the provisions of the second section of the act above referred to. Tou win 
keep a registry of all contracts approved by you, stating the names of the parties, the dates of com- 
mencement and expiration, the amount of compensation, and other general provisions, and transmit 
a copy of each to the Department of State for record in the Bureau of Immigration. 

2. You will not approve any contract made with emi^ants in foreign counta-ies to enter tb» 
military or naval service of the United States ; and where it is practicable to do so, you will notify 
each immigrant who may have made such contract that it is void. 

3. You will cause notice to be given to immi^ants that they cannot be compnlsorily enrolled 
for military service durinr the existing insurrection, unless they shall voluntarily renounce, under 
oath, their allegiance to the country of their birth, and declare their intentions to become citizens of 
the United States ; and you will cause to be arrested all persons who, by fraud, shall attempt to 
compel the involuntary service of immigrants in the army or navy of the United States. 

4. You will obtain and record, in books to be kept in your office, accurate returns of all immi- 
grants arriving at the port of New York, stating, as far as practicable, the nationalities of the 
immigp'ants ; the places from whence they came ; the ports from which they departed, and by what 
vessels ; the dates of departure and arrival ; the names, sex, age, and professions of the immigrant^i 
and their respective places of destination in the United States. Provisions will also be made for the 
safe custody of money and vi^uablos of small bulk which may be temporarily deposited by immi- 
grante, and for such custody no fees or charges will be imposed. Letters will be received sod 
forwarded for immigrante, and such other facilities provided as may conduce to their comfort aod 
happiness, without incurring a tax on your office. 

5. It will be your duty under the act to make contrncte with the different railroad and trans- 
portation companies of the United States for transportation tickets to be furnished to immigrsDts. 
and to be paid for by them. The transportation of baggage forms a serious item in the expenses of 
immigrante, and your attention is specially directed to the importance of obteining the most favora- 
ble propositions from railroad companies and other common carriers for this object. Every case of 
fraud or extortion by agente, runners, etc., you will cause to be punished to the full extent of the 
law. 

6. It is also your duty to see that the provisions of the "passenger acte" are sta-ictly complied 
with, and all breaches thereof punished according to law. It or this purpose you will cause all ves- 
sels arriving with emigrante at the port of New York to be carefully inspected, and in every instance 
in which the acte referred to shall have been violated, you will take the necessary measures to have 
the owners of ftuch vessels punished. ' 

7. On the first of each month you will transmit to the Bureau of Immigration condensed state- 
mente of the arrival of immigrants for the previous month, setting forth their respective nationali- 
ties ; the porte of departure ; the number of each sex, classifying the ages for each five year^> the 
profession, and States of destination. 

8. Among the philanthropic and useful organizations of this country, none are more dis- 
tinguished or have effected greater or more lasting benefit than the New York State Commission of 
Emigration, nor have there been any conducted with greater wisdom. The eminent services ren- 
dered by that commission are recognized by Congress in providing, in the act creating your office, 
that your duties shall not affect the powers and duties of the Commission of Emigration of theStat» 
of New York. The objecte of Congress and of that commission are the same, and it will be your aim 
to act in entire harmony with it, furthering ite views as far as may lie in your power, and relying 
much in your own actions on the experience, wisdom, and integrity of that board. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

JAMES BO WEN, 
CotnmUiioner of Immigratio»> 
John P. Cunmino, Esq., 

Superintendent of Immigration, New York. 
Approved. 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 

Secretary of State. 



Department of State, Bureau of Imm lORATioy, 

Washington, September 1, 1865. 

Sir : One vear since this bureau instituted inquiries as to the demand for, and the wages paid 
to, unskilled laborers, mechanics, and artisans in the loyal States, the answers to which were con- 
densed and published in tabular form for the information of immigrants. The close of the civil war 
and the conseq|uent opening of new fields of labor have rendered these tables, to a great degree* 
valueless, but it is still desirable that as much practical information on this subject as possible shall 
be secured. 

With this end in view, I would request you .to inform this bureau at your earliest convenience^ 
1. What class of unskilled laborers are most required in your State and neighborhood at the 
present time, and the average wages paid for the same. 

^, What kinds of mechanics or artisanB are certain of employment, and the average wages of 
the aame. 

3. What m^ans, either by legiBlatire actioii or i^vate en\er^fi\s»,\ivi« \k««ii %1^a^^l^«i to se- 
cure the advuntrnges ariaing from the settlement oi tmin\pan\« \n -joxa mi^X.. 
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The parpose of obtaining this infonnAtion is to fomiBh those about to emigrate to the United 
States real, practical information, which ma^ lead them to the localities where their labor will be 
most in demand, and where, in many cases, it is absolateW needed. 

A knowledge of all the local org^anizations established to gx^ard the immigrant from extortion 
and wrong, ana to forward hira to his destination with the least possible expense, will enable this 
boreaa to act with intelligence in the work to which it is devoted. 

The knowledge, too, of any urgent demand in any particular locality for specific branches of 
labor will enable this bureau, Uirough the superintendent of immigration at New York and its other 
agencies, to secure the supply needed. 

With respect, I remain your obedient servant, 

H.N. CONG AR, 
Commitiioner of Immigration 
To . 



Dkpjlbtmbkt of State, 
Bureau op IiiMiGBATioir, Wa-SHington, June 11, 1866. 

Sir : I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2d instant, and of the circular en- 
titled Free Miesouri, which you had the kindness to transmit. Please accept the thanks of ihiB 
Bureau. I am, sir, etc., 

E. PESTRINB SMITH, CommU$ioner. 

Hoar. IsiDOR Bush, Secretary Board of Immigration, St. Louis, Miteouri, . 



Unitbd States Emigrants' Office, 
No. 3 Bowlimq Qrbbk, Nbw York, May 11, 1865. 

To the Board of Immigi ation of the State of Missouri : 

GBVTLBHBir : I hare the honor to acknowledge receipt of a letter from the Secretary of your 
Board, informing me that an act to encourage immigration had been passed by your Legislature^ 
and that the Bou^ had been organised on the 27th ultimo. 

I herewiUi send you a report of the Board of Commissioners of Emigration of this State, alse 
the law to encourage immigration and to regulate the carnring of passengers, and the regulations 
for the government of this office by the Commissioners of Immigration. I also send you an extract 
of a letter from the Hon. Bradford P. Wood, minister resident at Copenhagen, in relation to a 
large immigration of Danes to the United States. 

I beg leave to suggest, in order to secure immigration to your State, to send an agent to Den- 
mark ; such person to be a native of Denmark, as he would have a readier access to his country- 
men than Miy other person of another nationality. If they could be induced to emigrate to your 
State in colonies, their spiritual advisers and physician accompanying them, would be greatly to 
their advantage. 

Would you be so good and send me a copy of the act of your Legislature. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

JOHN P. CUMMING, 
United States Superintendent of Immigration, 

P. 8. — I send yon a copy of the reports of the Commissioners of Immigration, which contains 
|he State laws for the protection of emigrants. 



Legation United States, Berlin, August 24, 1865. 

Governor Flbtcher — .Ify D«ar Si- : This will be forwarded you by Mr. John James Sturs, 
with whom I have been acquainted during my entire residence in Berlin. Mr. S. is a gentleman of 
integrity and talents, with literary qualifications ; a constant contributor to, and influential with, 
the press of Germany. He is thoroughly true to the Union, and has, with his pen, dune us good 
service during the last few years. He understands the subject of emigration, and has for years 
agitat<^d in Germany in its favor. I know of no one who can use his pen more industriously in 
spreading among Uiis people proper information. Most any of your leading Germans in vour State 
will know Mr. Sturs at least by reputation. His hostility to slavery is known to all Gerurany. My 
belief ia that his position and talent would be useful in the business of emigration. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

N. B. JUDD. 



Office Missouri Statf. Bok"W> <^y luuxcv^Krtvi^. 
St. tiuma,^o\%tn\)W 1\, \'^^*J». 

To the kanorabU CoutUg Court of 8i. Louit county : 

Mir. mummn, mgnt of Uub Board of Immigration, informs me t\iat ^out \i«ncit«XAft>Ki^l '^ 
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under conBiderfttion ftn appropriation for th« Immije^ation Fand, and for that purpose desire to 
hare a statement as to the manner in which the fnnds of this Board have been expended and are to 
be applied. A condensed statement of Mr. Souper, former Treasurer of the Board, ^res the ex- 
penses as follows : 

Paid for publications, circulars and printing $1307 44 

Paid for advertising 256 00 

Paid to agents, traveling expenses, etc 403 70 

Paid for wages, freight, postage, etc 347 05 

Paid for rent 87 50 

Paid for furniture of office 240 70 

Total $265.' 35 

As Mr. Soupcr has not rendered a detailed statement, and has never submitted the bills paiii nj 
him for approval to the Board, I cannot give a more acvurate account; hut Mr. Souper hjij! {riven 
bond, and holds himself, therefore, responsible, should any of the bills paid not meet the appnnnl 
of the Board. Tliia statement sufficiently shows, however, how unjust the imputation of bip s-al.v 
ries or fat offices against the members or ogents of this Board. The only salary paid ijt to cn<> 
clerk, and a commission to the agent on the collection of contributions towards the Immicrotion 
Fund The office rent was $25, and is now only $10 per month. Many agents have been ami ar>» 
still active traveling, lecturing and corres^ponding to invite immigration to Missouri, most of thm 
working gratuitously or for a mere trifling contribution toward the expenses connected with tbeir 
labors; and while the mauagers of the Hannibal and St. Joseph, and of the North Missouri rail- 
road, with the proper understanding of the importance of such agents, appropriated thousands of 
dollars for this very purpose, this Board has not been able to do as much as would have been de- 
sirable, and even necessary in this respect ; yet our few agents, at a cost of about four hundred 
dollars to the Board, have already induced as many hundred families to make this State their 
future home. It will be necessary to have agents at some European ports, and especially at New 
York and New Orleans, to counterbalance the efforts of the States whose agents, by the mostlii^ral 
offers, endeavor to direct the flow of immigration to them, and divert even those emigrants who 
arrive with the intent to come here. 

To secure efficient agents, and to jput in their hands the means of information regarding the ad- 
vantages of Missouri, funds are required. 

It could not be expected that this Board, at the very commencement of its operationR, should 
publish works on Missouri. The best it could do at first, with its limited means, was to support 
those publications which were being issued by private enterprise. This we have done by takings 
few hundred copies of Parker's Missouri Hand-book and of Hertle's — The Germans in Missouri— 
and distributine: them in other States of this Union and in Europe, and encouraging the publication 
of articles on Missouri in eastern periodicals and the Monats-Hefto, by Caspar Buts. 

Mr. Muench is now preparing an excellent German work on Missouri, which is to be pablisbed 
by this Board and distributed in Germany, whence it will bring us thousands of that loyal aod 
iudustrious class of population, with hundred thousands of capital, and with strong arms to defend, 
and, if need be, to die for this country. 

But this is not all. The Board of Immigration has aroused the public mind to the importance 
of the subject ; auxiliary boards have form^ in various parts of the State ; letters have been re- 
ceived from public spirited men of almost every county in this State, giving information and offer- 
ing their kind ser\'ices to the new comers (one gentleman in Usage county offered to this Boards 
partly improved farm, free of rent for ten years ; a little German congregation in Lafayette county 
collected several dollars, unsolicited, and sent them to this Board); every land owner feels his in- 
terest promoted, and begins to understnnd^the benefits resulting from a larger immigration. Two, 
at least, of our railroads have consented to pass immigrants on my certificate at half fare, and even 
the Pacific often consents to do so at my special request. Our Emigrant Aid Society is aided and 
encouraged by this Board, and would be more so if it had the means. Can't we raise any? 

The Department of State in Washington, in a letter to the undersie:ned, as Secretary of the 
Board, ask **vrhat is Missouri, what is St. Louis doin^ for the immigrant/ New York is now build- 
ing an immigrant hospital at an expense of half a million of dollars. Are you, is St. Louis county, 
8»» poor as not to be able to assist this noble cause — so important to all?" 

Whatever your decision, 

I am, most respectfully, 

Your honorable body's obedient servant, 

ISIDOU BUSH, Secretary. 



^ Nashville, Tk5N., October 18, 18«6. 

To hit excelUncy Tnot. C. Fletcher, Governor of Uiuouri: 

SiB : In accordance with the request of the President and board of directors of the Tennessee 
Colonial and Immigration Company, I have the honor to submit to you the following inquiries, and 
request that you have the kindness to have them answered, viz : 

1. Is there any company^ organized under the laws of Missouri, and having its principal office 
in the State, now operating in the interests of immigration to that State ? 

2. Have foreign companies been successful in securing immigrants to Missouri? 

3. Has the favorable results attained by the influx of inhabitants been due to aqy great extent 
to the opermtions of such companies ? 

•/. Jtaa the State any sfatistics on the subject ot immA^aXAou*! 

3, Hti8 it mikj agvnts to encourage foreign immigraikU to a«t\Xe u^u \U \vadA, iaail>DMi\\.%T«c 
appropriated »ny money to be used to that end, and now mucVvt 
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6. Were the results obtained from the aid thus extended snch as might be anticipated from such 
liberal action ? 

I am quite anxious to ascertain this information at an early day, in order that it may be sub- 
mitted to the Board previous to the meeting of the Legislature of this State. 

I hare been informed that your State has at one or more times appropriated funds to further 
immigration to it, and that statistics of the results have been preparea. 

I should like to secure such statistics if they are extant. 

Yon will please excuse my intrusion upon your time, which, I am aware, is well consumed with 
official duty. 

I had no other acquaintance to whom I could apply. Tou will remember, perhaps, having met 
me at Philadelphia at the conveutiou. 

I have the honor, Governor, to bo, 

Very respectfully, 

AD. M. HEFLEBOWER, 

Colonel and Aid de Camp to Governor Broumlow, 



Ofpicb Missouri Statb Board of Immigration, 

St. Locis, Mo., November 18, 1866. 

Col, Ad. Af. Htjltboveer, A, D, C, to Governor Broumlow, Nathvillef Tenn,: 

Sir : Your letter of October 18th to Governor Fletcher, on the subject of immigration, has been 
referred to me, as Secretary of the State Board of Immigration. 

Being f ngaged in preparing the biennial report for said Board, I beg leave to refer you for 
a more detailed answer to the same, which I shall take pleasure to forward to you as soon as it will 
appear in print. 

Y'^ou will excuse, therefore, my briefly stating in answer to your inquiries — 

1. There is no company, organized under the laws of Missouri, operating or pretending to 
operate in the interest of immigration. There are here, however, since many years, emigrant aid 
societies, of purely benevolent character, supported by private, voluntary contributions,' and re- 
ceiving no State aid. This Board is extending to them such facilities and courtesies as is in its 
power — the free use of their office for meetings, and so forth. The writer of this owes his own ap- 
pointment to membership of the State Board mainly to his being President of the German Emigrant 
Aid .Society. • 

2. Foreign companies have established agencies and appointed agents for Missouri, but I know 
little of their success in procuring immigrants ; the only knowledge which we obtained of their 
results were complaints and disappointments of both employers and imnii(>:rants. 

3. No favorable results can, m my opinion, be obtamed by that kind of immigration which 
Would be brought here by the operation of said companies. 

4. This State has no means of obtaining full and reliable statistics on the subject of immi- 
^ation. 

6. The Governor, as President of the Board, appointed agents to encourage foreign immigrants 
to settle in the State, among those who voluntarily and without pay offered to use their influence 
with their countrymen and the press in Europe. 

6. The money at the disposal of this State Board was and is at present only about $4000 CO per 
annum ; this is mostly expended for publications. It has no salaried officers excopt one clerk, 
H hose principal business is to aid and advise immigrants, giving them information and procuring 
employment for them. Tliere is one general agent, receiving a salary of $400 00 per annum, who 
Ifctures and writes articles on the resources of Missouri, to secure for her the attention and favor- 
able opinion to which we deem her entitled. 

I am, very respectfully, 

v^ISlDOR BUSH, Secretary. 



Tills circnlar, of which the following is an extract copy, was mailed to responsible parties in 
the different counties of the State. To many replies were received, but a great numlKT was left 
noanswered. Information was'further derived from such correspondence, as followed on the ad- 
dre!»s of the Governor to the peonle of Missouri, in behalf of immigration, and from the intelli- 
g:ence which the Secretary receivea on his appeals through the press. The above mentiouedcircular 
read as follows : 

Sir : You will aid very much the cause of immigration to Missouri by communicating to me 
such information as you may be able to give, respecting the following points : 

1. Are there any United States Government lands subject to entry in your county ; if so, how 
many acres and what is their location and character ? 

2. Are there any farms partly improved or unimproved, especially land in small quantities, for 
tale in your conntv ; at what prices ; for what purposes best adapted ; do parties owning the same 
offer any special advantages to immigrants and actual settlers ? 

Z. Are professionalmen, physicians, lawyers, teachers or mechanics, miners aud otVv^t Vq2c^q>\- 
ers especially wanted in any of your towns ; if so, where? 

4. Lb there a good opening for the establishment of stores or tradea Vii an^ ol V>aft \«n*ta^' 
your connty; if so, where Bad what kind? Ib there good waterpower to\ie \iTid.loT \a\ixv>\\*^<iVycv«>^ 

^. I?o JMf^e iMad ownen of your connty offer any inducement to co\oii\«a ot i^eT%«i\^a \mTD\^^'« 
m^ in M body; if »o, whMt are tbey f 
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Tonr parly answer to the above is argentlj solicited, and from the number and character of in- 
quiries received at this office, I can assure yon that great benefits to your county and to the SUtt 
at larg^e, as well as to the thousands intending to immigrate to Missouri, will result therefrom. 

A large immigration is comini^ to our State, and upon the exertion of prour county will depend 
the share of it you will receive. If your time will not permit your attention to this subject, will 
you please hand it to some reliable public-spirited man of your county who will answer it fully? If 
necessary, the Board will give a reasonable compensation to yourself or such person as may fam- 
ish the desired information. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

-ISIDORBUSH, Secretary. 

The following was published in th e Missouri Democr at and in several county papers : 

TO ALL WHO DESIRE TO ^BOXOTE IXXIQRATION. 

§ 

St. Loins, August 2, 1866. 

As Secretary of the Missouri State Board of Immigration, I receive daily many letters of in- 
quiry from persons intending to remove to and settle in Missouri. They look to this Board, an^ 
especially to me as its Secretary, for correct and impartial information and advice. 

They have heard enough about the rich natural resources, the cheap fertile lands, the great 
rivers, the bright hopes for the future of this g^eat State ; in general, enough to determine them to 
immigrate to it ; but now they want to know where to find the advantages most suitable to their in- 
dividuality, their peculiar vocations, tastes and circumstances. Agriculturists and others desiring 
to immigrate in a body, ask what county would offer them special fulvantages, etc. 

To give to each the desired special and full information, it is desirable that reliable persons, 
well acquainted with the peculiar resources of their section and neighborhood, with the advantage! 
which their place would offer, especially to certain classes, professions or vocations ; that persons 
who would offer, or know others inclined to offer, fertile lands at low rates, or on easy terms, or un- 
der peculiar favorable arrangements to immigrants or settlers from other States or from Europe, 
should p:ive full information in writing to the undersigned. No charge whatever will be made, 
neither to immigrants nor to landowners ; and in any case where an a^ent in charge of land givei 
the desired information, and such land is then purchased with the advice of this oflSce, he shall b« 
entitled to his proper commission, and neither my clerk nor I, myself, shall accept any part thereof. 

The communications so received will be carefully registered, examined, and given to those 
in want of it. 

There are hundreds now waiting for information. By acting liberally and giving some indace- . 
ments, many counties could double within less than two years their population, and every inhabi- 
tant could more than double the value of the balance of his property. 

ISIDOR BUSH, 
Secretary Miuovri State Board of Immigration, 

The reports so received have been condensed and entered into the record book for reference : 

Adair County. — No government lands are left for entry, but many farms of different sixes kk 
for sale, and could be had at from four to twenty-five dollars an acre. There is a large amount 
of unimproved land, which sells at from two to ten dollars an acre. The soil is well adapted 
for all farming purposes, and the water good. 

W. L. GRIGGS, 
Kirksville, Adair County. 

Atchison Couxtt. — ^The Missouri bottom, extending the entire length of the county, is most 
admirably adapted to farming purposes. The larger'part of it is unimproved, and sells at from five 
to ten dollars nn acre. Improved lands can be bought at from ten to twentj-five dollars per acre. 
The balance of the county, gently rolling prairie, l^autifull^ interspersed with timber, is excellent 
for stock raising and general farming. Prairie land convenient to timber sells at from two to fire 
dollars an acre. Water is plenty and good. There would be a good opening for nearly any kind 
of business, and there is no doubt that all would thrive splendidly. 

L. P. CUNNINGHAM, 
Rocheport, Atchison County. 

t 

Barton County. — The lands are smooth rolling prairie, except along the streams, where tht 
best of timber is to be found in abundance. Com, wheat, oats, etc., and the different grasses grow 
very well. Fine ^tone quarries are found in many places. The lands are generally in larg^ bodies, 
and are considered by experts as some of the best in the State for stock raising; they sell at from 
two dollars and fifty cents to five dollars an acre. Water can easily be had. 

NATHAN BRAY, 
Mount Vernon, Barton County. 

BoLLixoEK County. — There are government lands for entry. The soil is generally poor and 
rocky. Farms partly improved average from two dollars and fifty cents to ten dollars an acre. 
There would be an excellent opening for a steam-mill at Dallas, the county seat, and a physician, • 
lawyer and a teacher are likewise wanted at that place. 

PHILIP SUTHERLIN, 
Dallas, Bollinger County. 

BooNM CovsTT. — The lands are adapted for nearly any pur^iose a farmer might wish to engart 

in. Hemp nod tobacco, com, wheat, grasses and grapes aie raised in abundance. Land is for sale 

in larf^ and small bodies, prices ranging from five to forty aiiA. Mty ^oWax* axv %)Ct^. The market 

fBciJ/tieg an g-ood; the North Missouri railroad being on OTi« «i^«, a.ui^ ^* lR\aaw«VTCT«t «&!^^% 

^inc railroad on the other. Loyal teacbera and mecbanica ol ev^t^ A^am^^on asi^ -wiss^*^^ 
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olumbia, Bockport and Sturgton ; laborers everywhere. A g^ood woolen factory wonld do well at 
alambia. Well conducted schools are at the county seat, where the youthcan get a good education 
( a small cost. 

J. B. DOUGLAS, 
Columbia, Boone County. 

Caldwsll CooNTr. — UnimproTed lands — in private bands — sell at from two dollars and fifty 
nts to ten dollars an acre. Small farms partly improved bring from six to twenty dollars an 
Te. Mechanics are wanted at the county seat. 

JOHN L. BOSS, 
Plattsburg, Clinton County. 

Camdb5 Countt. — A large quantity of United States Government land is subject to entry. It 
generally high, or what if termed ridge land, but experience has proven it well adapted to the 
ilture of wheat, com, grass, clover and other produce. Small tracts of land — ^improved and un- 
iproved — can be purchased at, respectively, from two dollars and fifty cents to ten dollars an 
Te. Lawyers and physicians can find profitable locations in the western portions of this and the 
letem part of Benton county. Several teachers, and professional men generally, are wanted. 
iners could open successful lead mines, as the metal is lound in pacing quantity in many places, 
ills and stores are wanted. The Big and Little Niangua rivers furnish the finest waterpower that 
i^ht be desired. 

WM. N. HABBISON, 
Lum Creek, Camden County. 

Capk Giradeau Codntt. — There are no government lands subject to entry. There are farms 
irtly, and others well improved, in large and small ciuantities, with prices ranging from five to 
le hundred and fifty dollars per acre for sale. The soil is most excellent and well adapted to com, 
heat, tobacco and cotton, the rolling lands producing wheat, oats, cotton and light tobacco, and 
le bottom lands com, sorghum and grass ; wheat, com and hay are, however, the principal agricul- 
iral products. Physicians and lawyers are not in great demand, but mechanics and laborers are 
anted. The supply of mills and workshops is not sufficient, and no better place to open monufac- 
>ries could be found. Waterpower is enough for any millin]^ or manufacturing purpose, and is 
rery where convenient. The city of Cape Girardeau is rapidly mcreasing in population and wealth, 
B much enterprise is shown by its business men. 

WM. ABTHUB, 
Cape Girardeau, Cape Girardeau County. 

Carboll County.— Mtk soil is ^fertile, partly prairie, thickly interspersed with timber, partly 
oodland. Hemp, tobflflfif com, wheat and all other produce grow very well and in fine quality. 
[ecfaanics, as, machinists^lacksmiths, carpenters, tinners, etc., are wanted, and would do particu- 
irly well at the town of Dewitt, on the Missouri river. 

H. HOLLOW AY. 
Dewitt, Carrol County. 

Cedab County. — ^No valuable govemment lands are subject to entry. Many small and large 
arms, adapted to raising all kinds of grain and rras6e8,'are cheap for sale. Experience shows it to 
« one of the best tobacco growing counties in tne State. Professional men, teachers, physicians, 
diners and mechanics of all kinds, are wanted. There is a good opening for manufactories, tan- 
kers, shoemakers and saddlers. The number of large landholders is not great. The county, having 
luffered heavily by the war, needs immigration to fill up the depleted population, and all honest 
iiMi loyal men wiU be kindly received, and find it in their interest to settle there. 

D. H. CONNAWAY, 
Stockton, Cedar County. 

Christian County. — ^There is a considerable amount of govemment lands subject to entry, 
lome of which is good timber and farming land. Partly improved farms can be bought at from 
three to five dollars an acre. Wheat, tooacco, cotton and sorghum grow very well. A few lawyers, 
leveral teachers and mechanics of any kind are needed. Tanneries and portable sawmills would do 
ft thriving business. There is waterpower enough for aAy manufacturmg purpose. With the ex- 
ception of the mineral lands, the land is generally owned in small bodies. For sheep raising the 
county is known as one of the very best of the State. 

J. M. PETTIJOHN, 
Ozark, Christian County. 

Clinton County. — There are no government lands subject to entry. Farms partially im- 
proved can be bought at from $5 to $15 per acre, unimproved at from $4 to $5 per acre. The soil 
ts good, and well adapted to any farming purpose. Mechanics and laborers are wanted, but no 
lawyers nor doctors needed. The lands are mostly held in small bodies. 

J. V. BASSETT, 
Plattsburg, Clinton County. 

CooPKB County. — ^There are no Govemment lands subject to entry, but swamp lands can be 
purchased very low from the county. Improved farms sell from $10 to $30 an acre, unimproved 
trom $4 to $15 per acre. The soil is best adapted to producing wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, tobac- 
M>, i^asaes^ and some portions hemps and all kind of garden vegetables. Tb« ^a.^« \a %\iQ,c.^%'«l>a^^l 
adtivatad in aad around Boonville. Some 15 or 20 teachers and a tew pVi^a\G.\axv% m^ta^^^^. Q^^x 
^ro&ssional men^ mechanics and lAboren are, at least for the present, in no ^;t%aX ^•^iivvgA. 

UBliiKY C.\e\^^^, ^ ^ 

BoonNV\\«, Coov«^ Vio^ijXl • 
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Crawford Courtt. — ^Tbere is a considerable quantity of government lands snl^ect to entry, 
well adapted to f armin/;: and stock raising. Farms nnimprovM and improved can be had at from 
$1 to $10 per acre. The soil throughout the county recommends itself for any farming purpoM; 
timber, water and minerals are everywhere, and all .that is wanted are enterprising immigrants to 
develop our resources. 

J. G. ANDERSON, 

Crawford County. 

lULLAS TcuxTY. — A large amount of government land is subject to entry. Lands partisUj 
improved can be bad at from $S to $10 per acre. The county is divided between prairie and timber, 
with excellent water everywhere. Mills, manufactories and mechanics are very much needed. The 
population is very sparse, and some 10,000 immigrants could yet find a comfortable and prospe roai 
home. 

A. B. MADDAUX, 

Buffalo, Dallas County. 

DbKald CocncTY. — No government lands are subject to entry. Farms, great and small, 8r« 
cheap for sale ; the soil is well adapted to grow anv agricultural produce that may be raised in our 
climate. Merchants and mechanics are wanted. Ibe waterpower is sufficient for any manufactur- 
ing purpose. 

Green County.— There are government lands subject to entry, partly consisting of prairie, 
partly of timber, aud generally good. Farms partly improved sell for five to fifteen dollars per 
acre. Mechanics are wanted at Neosho, Lebanon, Melville and other places. The waterpower is 
good, and manufactories of any kind will find a good opening. 

Harrison County. — There are some government lands subject to entry, but their qualitj can- 
not be considered as of the best. Large and small farms are for sale at prices ranging urom five to 
fifteen dollars per acre. The soil is well adapted to all farming purpo:«es . Men of all professions 
are much needed, especially smiths, wagon-makers, carpenters and miners. The water-)>uwpr if 

food, and a woolen factory would do very well. Hardware and leather stores are wanted, and » 
ouring mill is greatly needed. 

HENRY 0. BRYANT, 

Bethany, Harrison County. 

HiCKORv County. — The land being about equally divided between prairie and timl>er, offers fist 
advantages to the farmer and stock. Minerals, and especially lead ore, are found every where. 
Land, improved and unimproved, sells very cheap. 

J. C. MONTGOMERY, 
Elkton P. 0., Hickory County. 

Holt County. — There are no government lands subject to entry. Partly improved farms, well 
adapted for all agricultural purposes, can be bought at from five to fifteen dollars per acre. Mechanics 
are wanted — stores enough. There is sufiicient waterpower for manufactories, which would find » 
good opening, and prosperous future. 

CLARK IRVINE, 
Oregon Holt County. 

Howard County. — There is no government land for entry. Improved farms, well adapted U> 
the growth of hemp, tobacco, wheat, corn, oats, etc., sell forfive to sixty dollars per acre. Grasses^ 
fruits and grapes grow luxuriantly. Neither lawyers nor physicians are needed, out mechanics aoo 
laborers could find employment. Good teachers well qualified are needed. Carpenters, wa^on- 
makers and plow-makers would do very well at Glasgow and some other places. The lands ar« 
generally not held in larg^e bodies. 

A. J. HERNDON, 
Fayette, Howard County. 

Jefferson County. — ^There are government lands subject to entry. Partly improved faro* 
and unimproved land can be had at very reasonable prices. The soil is well adapted for any farm" 
ing purpose, but especially for growing fruit and grapes. Teachers, mechanics and miners are 
needed everywhere, but the opening of stores and trades would not be advisable, aa there are 
enough of them for the present wants. The waterpower of the county is good, and more ss luf' 
ficient for all manufactories that might be established. 

B. w. Mcmullen. 

Hillsboro, Jefferson County. 

Iron County. — There is a coiisiderable amount of government land left subject to end'y, hot 
not of the best quality for general farming purposes, although fruit and grapes f^ow to perfection. 
The mineral wealth of the county is well known all over the United States, and is generally conce* 
ded to be inexhaustible, especially in iron ore. Skillful mechanics, miners and laborers find al> 
ways employment. There is suflScient waterpower for all manufacturing wants. 

KICHARD T. TR.^W, 
Ironton, Iron County. 

Livingston County. — There are no government* lands ^^bject to entry. Farmf partiy ii»- 

proved sell at very moderate prices. The soil is good for growing any of the arricnltiunal staples 

o/ ourclimatB. Afecbanics, as carpenters, wagonmakers, masons, etc., are needed, and common 

laborers ean Snd employment, whenever they want it. T\iet« av^ ^ood openings at Ghillicotbe foe 

Any kind of buaineBB, aa the population of the county \* tavv^Y^ Yacx«%a\n^« 'Hl^teiivower lor 

tBAnafactoriea ia good in that portion through which \he Otxasi^'BiNW xuna. 
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Makiss Couhtt. — There is rery little govenimMit land left subject to entry, and even tt\i* u 
of no very ^ood quality. Farms partly improved sell at very low prices, say from two to ten dol- 
lars per acre. Teachers, mechanics and laborers are wanted at Vienna and throughout the county. 
Stores and trades would find a good opening at Vienna and the other villages. The waterpower is 
rood, and manufactories are needed. 

THOS. J. ELLIS, 
Vienna, Maries County. 

Montgomery County. — There are no government lands for entry. Partly improved farms sell 
for eight to twentv dollars i>er acre. The soil is adapted to the raining of every kind of p-ain and 
fruit peculiar to tlie western country. Abont one-third of our county, including the southern por- 
tion, would grow fine grapes. The culture of tobacco is very profitable. Teachers, mechanics, 
miuers and other laborers are wanted at the various towns, vis : Danville, New Florence, Montgomery 
City. Wellsville and High Hill, and by a majority of the farmers. There are good openings in the 
county for mercantile and agricultural stores, especially in the town of Danville, ror manufac- 
taring purposes there can be found sufficient waterpower in many places. 

L. J. McNEILE, 
Danville, Montgomery County. 

Nodaway County.— There are some ^vemuient lands subject to entry, although most of them 
are not priced very highly. Farms partly improved can be bought for seven to fifteen dollars per acre. 
Corn, wheat, oats, tobacco and all other western agriAiltural produce is raised in a.very good quality. 
Teachers, me<Aanics, and laborers are wanted, and can find employment at any time. Lawyers and phy- 
sicians are enough for the present population. There are good openings for merchants and manufac- 
tarers. Flouring and saw mills are badly needed. The Nodaw^, Platte and many other rivers give as 
much water power as may be desired for any purpose. Large land owners are not very numerous, 
and even those are willing to partition their possessions, and sell them out under reasonable con- 
ditiomi, and at cheap prices. 

COOVER A FORD, 
Maryville, Nodaway County. 

Orkgon County. — There are some government lands sulnect to entry, all of which, that are 
considered of any value, are limited to one township. Farms unimproved and improved sell 
rjj-pctively for from one to ten dollars per acre. All agricultural products of our climate grow 
^■•ry well, fruit and grapes included. The county has sufiered heavily during the war, and is there- 
fore ^eatly in need of an industrious loyal immigration. 

WOODSIDE A OLD, 
Thomasville, Oregon County. 

08\6E County. — There are no government lands subject to entry. Large and small farms. 
Partly improved, sell at very moderate prices. The soil is chiefly adapted to small grain, tobacco, 
^D<i fraits of all kinds, particularly to the latter. Tradesmen, as tailors, shoemakers, blacki<raiths, 
•t^M would find ample employment in Linn, and laborers throughout the county. A saw and grist 
ii^dl is badly needed, and an enterprising business man who would undertake to build one at or near 
">e couDtj seat could soon make a fortune. There are some large land owners, but not man v. 

a. H. HOPKINS, 
Linn, Osage County. 

Pkmiscot County. — No government lands are for sale. Good land, in any quanties, but unim- 
Pi'f^ed, can be bought for one dollar twenty-five cents and upward per acre. The soil is well adapted to 
raising com, cotton, tobacco, and all garden vegetables. Stock raising is connected with little or no 
J^P«?we, as our richness of grass and cane may meet any demand for feed. Physicians, lawyers, 
*&chers and mechanics are wanted at Gayoso, Caruthersville, and other villages of the county. One 
or two ^neral country stores might do well in each of the above named places. 

W. H. SPENCER, 
Qayoso, Pembcot County. 

Handolph County. — The soil is not as rich as in some other couties, but, nevertheless, very 
pJ^nctive. Com, oats, hay, and tobacco are ^onerally raised in much abundance, and rye ia never- 
railing. Partly improved farms sell at from eight to thirty dollars per acre, unimproved for two 
Jollarg aii^ fifty cents to ten dollars per acre. They can be had, large or small sized, in any quan- 
r^y- Steam mills are badly needed at Iluntsville, and would be liberally encouraged by the 
'fibabitaats. 

W. R. SAMUEL, 
Huntsville, Randolph County. 

Ripley County. — ^There is a considerable amount of government land subject to entry. The 
^nnty being traversed by rocky ridges offers, nevertheless, good advantages for stock raising, 
•'P^cially sheep. Farms partly improved can be had for one dollar and fifty cents to three dollars 
P^i* acre. The county has suffered deeply by the war, and needs an industrious and loyal immi- 
^tion. 

G. W. HUTCHERSON, 
Doniphan, Ripley county. 

Salins GouifTY. — There are no government lands subject to entry. Plenty of improved farms 
Oiqaantitiea to suit purchasers, are for sale, and prices range at from tAH XauatV^-^n^ ^^'- 
^ per acre. The soil is of the first quality. Corn, wheat, tobacco, hemp V^Vi% \aXXAT \>ci^ v^vcieY^tX 
jrtaple), all vegetables and a variety of fruits are raised in abundance tV\Toue\iou\. VXv^ ^ioxxtvVj • 
Teachers^ mscbmnict andJaboren we eBpeciaUy wanted in New Frankfort ai\A 'tt.\»m\— tvv« \»NrsA> 
mimproriagn^dlj. Borne mercbuits and manufactorera would ftnd a good o^xsMit^ «A. ^"^ ^*^' 
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places, M tiiere U but littl* competition. There is no waterpower of any account. The Isnds an 
renerally held in larg^ bodies, bnt the owners are very willine to sell out at moderate prices. 

JOHN KEPPLER, 
New Frankfort, Saline County. 

St. Fra^vcoib County. — Small and large farms, partly improyed, are for sale at very moderati 
prices. From ten to thirty dollars per acre is asked. The soil is good and well adapted to thi 
growinjE^ of the staples of the west. Teachers, mechanics and laborers are wanted, and can fiod 
employment at any time. 

RUFU8 ALEXANDER, 
Farmington, Missouri. 

Ste. Genbvibvb Codkty. — There is considerable land subject to entry in various parts of tht 
county adapted for farming, ^asing, fruit-growing and stock-raising. There are a good nanj 
farms, partly improved, and pieces of unimproved lands, for sale in small parcels and quantities, 
varying in price from $6 to $15 per acre, l^ie soil is good, and yields plentiful harvests in g^aio 
and pprasses of every kind. Promising openings for storekeepers and tradesmen are in considerablt 
numbers, and laborers are wanted all over the county. Good water power for manufacturing pur- 
poses may be found in various parts, but it is, as yet, not made use of. The land is nearly gener- 
ally held in small bodies, and is offered freely for sale at moderate prices. 

SAM'L H. GUTHRIE. 

Wayne County. — The^ is but very little government land subject to entry, most of it hs?iD^ 
been sold prior to the war. Many farms, partly im])roved, are for sale ; the soil is good, and well 
adapted for all farming purposes. All kinds of grain and grasses grow in abundance. Stock, ai 
horses, mules, cattle, etc., gprow remarkably large and powerful. Water is good and plentifal 
everywhere. Until the railroad is not finished further to the limits of the State, there is not inach 
need in this county of professional men and laborers. The land is generally held in small qaanti- 
ties, and sells at very moderate prices. 

W. T. LEEPER, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



origin and design of this pamphlet on the Besonrces of 
ire explained by the following letters. 

»r ofthi N. T. TribuM. 

At the request of the State Board of XnunigratioQ, of which 
Ldent; Professor Waterhonse has prepared the acoompany*- 
s for publication. They will serve to answ^ tiioiuMiiida 
>s made from every part of the United States. The pub- 
t manifested in the subject of these papers justifies me in 
>ir publication in your, paper. I am, very respectfully; 

Tour obedient servant; ' 

THOS. C. FLBTCHBB. 
Jeifetson City^ Mb. 



Thos. C. Flbtcher, 

Dear Sir: The accompanying papers are 
informal expositions of the advantages which Missouri 

he immigrant. -i»-. •. 

my instances; it has been found impossible to illustrate 
rces of this State by recent statistics. For the last six 
full record of industrial products has been kept. The civil 
rially deranged every branch of business. So largely did 
pt the operations of agriculture; mining and commerce; 
tatistics of these departments during the rebellion would; 
ley were accessible; convey an altogether erroneous and 
e impression of the capabilities of Missouri, 
ime does not impair the force of a fact. If freshness adds 
rest; age does not detract from its truth. A decade of 
not deprived the statistics upon the minerals of Missouri 
}ower of producing conviction. And; though the facts 
3 familiar to our citizens may be new to Eastern and 

8« 



I'l 



.1 



European emigrants^ the only vital point is the efficacy of tin 
facts to impress upon the public mind a fVill comprehension of i 
resources of Missouri. 

Hoping that a general knowledge of our economic advantaj 
will convert many emigrants from other States and countries ii 
immigrants and citizens of Missouri, 

I am, with high regard^ yours truly, 

S. WATERHOXJSE. 
St. Louis. 



This series of papers has been revised and enlarged. It 
hoped that the errors which have escaped correction are notm 
^iently grave to weaken the force of the general conclusions, 
flomq instances, from the impossibility of obtaining trustworl 
statistics, approximate estimates have been given; but th 
estimates express the best judgments of men practically conversj 
with the subjects under discussion. 

These articles are mere ^^advertisements" of the material 
sources of Missouri. The very object of the series precluded i 
thorough treatment of the several topics. A fuller discussion wo 
have made a jpamphlet too large for general circulation. 

The very kind and gratifying reception which a generous p 
lie has already given these articles induces the hope that a fhrtl 
indulgence will be granted to sincere efforts for the materia^ g^o^ 
and mental culture of our noble State. 



S- W, 



Washington University, June 1st, 1867, 



GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF MISSOURI. 



January 11, 1865, waa the most eventM date in the history of 
kliABoari. It was the birthday of liberty. It ushered Missouri into 
.he sisterhood of free States. The act of that day will bless Mis- 
souri through all coming time. It will invigorate every form of 
3usines8 life, and stir the State to an early achievement of material 



^eatness. 



Slavery benumbed the faculties of Missouri. States quickened 
[)y the incentives of freedom displayed a readier intelligence and 
prompter solutions of the problems of political economy. With all 
its superior advantages, Missouri, paralyzed by the torpor of servile 
institutions, was subjected to the humiliation of seeing itself far sur- 
passed in rapidity of growth by younger and smaller States. The 
tables of the census are registers of its comparative poverty. Such 
figures are not liable to the suspicion of rhetorical exaggeration* 
Slavery degraded labor, palsied enterprise, created injust social dis- 
tinctions, fostered a dangerous aristocracy, retarded the progress of 
industry, and finally plunged Missouri into the horrors of civil war. 
No free State conspirod against the life of the nation. Slavery sowed 
the seed which has ripened into so fhiitfbl a harvest of death. By 
its insurrection against lawflil authority, it forced the nation — un- 
willing to submit to assassination, or to commit suicide at the re- 
commendation of traitors — ^to the ordeal of arms. Missouri bought 
her freedom with the costly treasure which is coined in the mint of 
battle. Her trial was severe. Desolate homes and burned villages 
are the monuments of her fraternal strife. Agricultural labor was 
interrupted, commerce was prostrated, life and property were in- 
secure, turbulence and carnage reigned supreme. !But patriotism 
has triumphed. The devoted gallantry of our Federal soldiery has 
vanquished the assailants of republican liberty. Victory has re- 
stored to the Nation unity and the possibility of greatness. Missouri 
will enjoy a liberal share in the splendor and rewards of triumph. 
Redemption from slavery, and a free participation in the prosperity 
which will flow from the re-establishment of the Union, are benefits 
of priceless value. Such gains will more than compensate for the 
losses of war. The advance in the price of real estate already re- 
quites Missouri for the enfranchisement of her slaves. The Ordin- 
ance of Emancipation has inaugurated a better era. The State 
already begins to feel the generous impulses of freedom. A new 
life is invigorating the body politic. Enterprise, commerce and 
manufactures are stimulated. Capital is flowing into the State. 

5 
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The Tichness of the soil is praetioallj inexhaudtible. In bottomB the 
mold is ftometimea six feet deep. Some fkrmS; after bearing with- 
out artificial fertilisation twentj five sucoeasiye erops, have vet 
faUed to show any very great decrease in prodoetiveness. The 
strei^h of the land and the length of the season permit two bar* 
vests to be gathered from the same field every year. Winter wheat 
<ff oats can always be succeeded by a crop of com fodder, or Huu' 
garian grass, from the same ground. This is an advantage of mat- 
erial importance to small farmers. The composition of the soil 
varies yrith the geological formation. But the main elements— clay, 
lime, sand and vegetable mold — commixed in different proportions, 
form a rich marl or loam which the facts of harvest prove to 
be highly fruitful. The following statistics, which are given by 
Mr. Farker, may in some instances largely exceed the avcurage 
yield, but still they illustrate the possible productiveness of the soil: 



OMmtf«c 

Hay, tons 


1 


2 or 8 


Holt 


Hom4. 




PMtta. 

2 or 8 


Wheat, bushel 


per acre 


25 


. — 


40 


40 


50 


Oats, " 


a 


f ' _. 


40 


•— 


60' 


50 


Com, *' 


u 


100 


125 


100 


100 


100 


Potatoes, " 


u 




— 


— r 


300 


150 


Tobacco, lbs 


n 


800 


— • 


2000 


1200 


800 


Hemp, " 


u 


2200 


1500 


1500 


1800 


1200 



These counties are not selected on account of superior fertility; 
they are taken as samples for the simple reason that I have not 
been able to procure recent returns fVom other counties. In some 
of these products, the figures . indicate a productiveness which is 
below the average of the richest districts. The table refers to 
special harvests and farms, and does not aim to express Uie mean 
fertility of the several counties or of other years. The average 
yield of wheat in Missouri is fh>m 15 to 25 bushels an acre. 

Little facts are often suggestive of Uie fhiitftdness of the soil. 
Sweet potatoes have been raised in Missouri which weighed ten 
pounds apiece. Apples and turnips have been exhibited at our fkirs 
which measured respectively six and eight inches in diameter. 
Melons and pumpkins have been produced which attained the rela- 
tive weights of 40 and 100 pounds. Com sometimes reaches as high 
as sixteen feet, and sorghum twenty feet. In good seasons, fkrm- 
ers occasionally cut four tons of hay to the acre. In all these cases, 
the average is of course much below these figures. These ex- 
ceptional instances are cited to show what vegetable monsters the 
-richness of the soil sometimes brings forth. 

Tet, notwithstanding this wondorf\il wealth of soil, more than 
25,000,000 acres of land in Missouri Are suffered to lie fallow. 
There fire to-day 4,000^000 acres of unentered land, in this State. 
T^early all of this land is rich in agricultural or mineral resources. 
Under the Homestead Law, 160 acres can be. purchased for $18. 
Improved farms can be bought at from C5 to $30 an acre. 

I I > . , 

* Timothy S^-Clorer 4 — Tlungarian Grass 5 toa*. 



Accoi^ng to a recent estimate of the Agricultural Bureau, the 
average price of farm labor in Missouri is $18.00 a month with 
board, and $26.75 without it. 

l^e water of Missouri is abundant and healthftil. Perennial 
springs and copious streams are found in every part of the State. 
The alluTium which the Mississippi holds in solution docs not impair 
the ealutary quality of its waters. The undulating surface of Mis- 
souri affords advantages of drainage and water-power which are 
denied to level prairies. This is an important consideration. The 
necessity of thorough drainage to highly successful husbandry has 
been established, and the emigrant who would prefer the plains of 
other States to the gentle inequalities of Missouri, would oetray a 
costly ignorance of his own interests. 

The products which thrive in Missouri are too numerous for 
separate enumeration. The list would be an inventory of the pro- 
ductions of the temperate zone. All the cereals grow with rank 
luxuriance. The soil is rich in the chemical elements of which the 
different grains are composed. 

Cotton is produced in the Southern portion of the State. The 
amount per acre varies fVom 200 to 400 pounds. During the war, 
it was a ver^' profitable crop. 

The soil of Missouri is suited to the culture of Sorghum and 
Imphee. Their rank growth and great productiveness strongly 
recommend a more general cultivation of those vegetables. No 
portion of them is worthless. The juice is refined into excellent 
sugar and syrup, the leaves make good fodder, and the fiber of the 
•talk is manufactured into paper. 

Hemp and tobacco are two of the main staples of iMiflsouri. 
Equal to the best growth of Kentucky and Virginia, they are a va^t 
source of wealth to the State. Few crops yield a larger profit. 
Missouri produces more than forty-five per cent, of the hemp of the 
United States. 

Missouri is admirably adapted to the cultivation of fruit. Apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, cherries, currants, strawborrios, blackberries, 
quinces, apricots and nectarines, reach a rare size and delicacy of 
flavor. Trees and vines grow rapidly and bear largely. In south- 
em Missouri, the winters are so mild that f\*uit trees are seldom 
injured by inclemency of the weather. The season, which even in 
northern Missouri permits plowing by the middle of March, cannot 
be very severe or protracted. In open winters, farmers have not 
infVequentl^' done their plowing in December and January. In the 
genial climate of Missouri, the farmers may enjoy from May to 
November an uninterrupted succession of fresh fruits. Apples can 
be produced in illimitable quantities. The trees mature at least ^vo 
years earlier than thoy do in Now England. Peach trees continue 
to bear from fifteen to twenty years, and apple trees from twenty- 
five to thirty years. Two thousand bushels of poaches have been 
gathered from a single acre. Fruit culture is one of the most lucra- 
tive branches of husbandry in Missouri. 

Unless the prophecies of scientific men are false and the obvious 
intentions of nature are thwarted, Missouri is destined to be the 
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viiievard of America. There has been no elaborate inveetigatiou 
since the geological survey of Professor Swallow. Bat the famUiar- 
ity of the facts which hlR researches developed does not diminish 
their truthfulness. It is estimated that there are ,in Southern Mis- 
souri 15,000,000' acres adapted to the culture of the grape. This 
land is situated 1,000 or 1,500 feet above the level of the ocean. 
Nature has, in many localities, moulded the surface into terraces, 
as if on purpose to facilitate the labors of the vine-dresser. The 
composition of the soil is remarkably like that of the celebrated vine 
lands of Germany and France. Chemical analysis shows that the 
soil abounds in lime, soda, potash, magnesia, and phosphoric 
acid; and these are the principal elements which enter into the 
structure of the vine. The soil is dry and light^ the air equable and 
comparatively vaporless; the water abundant and pure. These are 
the identical conditions under which the luscious vintages of the Old 
World attain their perfection. 

The success of our vineyards has been seriously diminished 
by the inexperience of our vine-dressers. Unfamiliarity with the 
best methods of treatment, and ignorance of the varieties best suited 
to our conditions of climate and soil, have materially lessened the 
profits of grape-growing in Missouri. 

Yet the following averages, based upon the statistics of 
Mr. HusMANN, in his excellent treatise on "Grapes and Wine/' 
show that, even under the existing disadvantages, the culture of 
the vine has been highly lucrative. 

The approximate expense of preparing a vineyard is indicated 
below. 

Variety of Grap*. Oo»t per Aen. 

Delaware $875.00 

■ Norton's Virginia 660.00 

Herbemont 625.00 

Catawba 465.00 

Concord 410.00 

The mean results per acre of one of Mr. Husmank's vineyardSi 
from 1849 to 1865 inclusive, are as follow : 

Vo.TiBM. KcQal. Prlo«p«rG«L QroMVulM. V«lPi«^^ 

8276. 529. 91.50 «258.0D $163.00 

The cost of 2^ acres, planted in 1861, was : 

1700 Norton's Virginia, at $20 per 100 $340.00 

400 Concord, " 25 " " 100.00 

350 Delaware, « 50 " '' 175.00 

150 Herbemont, '< 25 '' " 37.50 

50 Cunningham, « 50 '' '' 25.00 

Other assorted varieties ^^^'2n 

Expense of preparing land, $50 per acre ^^^'22 

Erection of trellis, $150 per acre 875.00 

Interest on capital lOOj O 

Total $1,877.50 
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3 products of thi8 vineyard wore : 

First year, layers and cuttings $839.00 

Second " « '' « 1,200.00 

Third '' « " '' 2,500.00 

Fourth'' '' « « 4,000.00 

Third " 2,000 lbs Concord grapes at 16cts. net. . 820.00 

Fourth" 2,040 ." " " « 24 « « .. 489.60 

Fifth " 1,030 gal. Concord, at $2.60 per gal. 2,575-00 

1,300 '' Nort. Virg. " 4.00 " '' 5^00.00 

125 " Herbemont " 8.00 « '' 875.00 

40 « Delaware « 6.00 " « 240.00 

80 '' Cunningham'' 4.00 " " 120.00 

10 " Clinton " 8.00 ^' " 80.00 

50 " Other kinds " 8.00 " « 150.00 

836 lbs Hartford Prolific, at 20 cts. per lb 67. 20 

57,000 plants at $100 per 1000 .., 6,700.00 

Gross value $28,805.80 

)duct the interest on capital at 5 per cent $500. 

" cost of plants, trellis ftc 1,277. 

'< " labor for the Ist year 150. 

" " " " 2nd " 800. 

« 't " " 8rd " 400. 

it <f « " 4th " 500. 

« « " " 5th " 500.— -$8,627.00 

Net profit $19,678.80 

The following exhibit shows the annual returns of Mr. M. Pob< 
}HUf's new vineyard : . 

Y««r. ATM. OrtmpmAto.. 

1863 21 acres $8,900.00 

1864 5 " 5,450.00 

1865 7J " ,>, 14,237. 50 

Total $23,587.50 

The averages of Mr. Poeschel's old vineyard, from 1847 to 
868 inclusive, were : 

Acivt. QkI. per •en, Prie« pmr gal. 

4.4 986 $1.54 

lio statistics of Mr. Wm. Poeschel's vineyard are : 

T««r. Ai-M. ChnoM profitii. 

1857 U acres $1,402.50 

1858 1} « 275.00 

1859 ll " 875.00 

1860 2 " 1,846.80 

1861 2 " 783. 50 

1862 2 " 1,742.12 

1863 2J " 2,512.00 

1864 2J " 630.00 

1865.. ,5 ^' ..•••• r .. 8,290.00 

9 years .20| aoree $17,856.92 
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Under favorable circamstances, two acres of vines yielded the 
following reanlts : 

Mo. T«rietj-. G«lliinii. Pric« per Qal. Ainomt 

850 Delaware 40 $6.00 »240.00 

100 Horbemont 125 3.00 375.00 

500 Concord 1,030 2.50 2,575.00 

1,200 Norton..... 1,300 4.00 5,200.00 

Other vines ;....... 367.20 

Cnttings ....5,700.00 

Total value ,. $14,457.20 

^Deduction of cost, labor and interest... 1,000.00 

Net profit of two acres in one year $13,457.20 

These figures exhibit a profit which is certainly ample enough 
to satisfy every reasonable expectation of gain. 

In 1865, the value of the grape crop in the vicinity of Hermann 
was appraised at $150,000. . If we may be guided in our estimates 
by European statistics^ the vinelands of Missouri are able to afford 
a pleasant and remunerative occupation to a population tiiple the 
present census of the State, and to yield an aniiual vintage of at least 
1,000,000,000 gallons of wine. The physical structure of Southern 
Missouri is a prophecy of rich and delicious vintages, which the 
sagacious enterprise of our citizens should speedily fulfil. 

Almost all tl\e valuable varieties ot forest trees abound in Mis- 
sourL The pine, oak, ash, elm, walnut, hickory, maple, gum, 
overcup, cottonwoOd, cypress, chestnut, sycamore, linn, beech, 
catalpa, and tupelo are found in different portions of the State. 
The following table, taken from Mr. Parker's suggestive volume, 
shows the magnitude which some of these trees occasionally reach : 

Oonnty*' Tree. Cfrcnm. in feet Hdgbt 

Dunklin^ ;.... Catalpa ........; 10 90 

Cape Girardeau .....Sweet Gum : .....15... 130 

't . ^' ^ White Ash 18 110 

Pemiscot Elm... 22 100 

" , C>T)ress 29 ...125 

Howard White Oak 28 100 

Stoddard Beech 18 120 

" ., Tupelo 30 120 

Mississi{)pi .....: Spanish Oak.!......... 28 110 

" . ' Sycamore 43 — 

. . The magnitude of tliese statements excites distrust. But 1 
liave^ no means of verifying them* If there is no error in the figures, 
the existence of such vegetable giants demonstrates a marvelous 
ppuloBce of soil. I^^o districts of southern' Missouri are heavily 
oovere4 with timber.* For the purposes of ship-building, the live oak 
of this State is unsurpassed by any that grows in the Mississippi 
Yalley, Tn the southern counties, there ' are millions of acres of 
valuable yellow pine which the hand of man has not touched. 
Some of these ' are four feet in diameter, and shoot up to a height 
of ninety feet. Energy -might easily coin this timber into a fortune. 
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Last year about $50,000 worth of tar, rosin and turpentine was 
bronght to St. Ix>uis from these pineries and sold at a large advance 
apon the cost of manufacture. 

The cultivation of grass brings the fkrmer liberal profits. 
Clover, timothy, red-top, Hungarian and herds-grass grow with 
spontaneous exu1>erance. The yield varies Arom one and a half to 
three tons an acre. In the culture of this crop, improved machin- 
ery enables the farmer to secure large returns for a slight outlay 
of labor. The richness of the herbage is favorable to stock-raising. 
Cattle occasionally graze all winter. It is seldom necessary to feed 
them more than two months and a half. The luxuriant verdure of 
our alluvial bottoms and loamy uplands would fatten cattle enough 
to supply the markets of the country. The farmer has the advant- 
age of the open prairie — his herds can feed at will upon its verdant 
pasturage. The stock raiser adjacent to a prairie can make a profitr 
able use of its vast commons. The hilly region of southern Missouri 
is admirably adapted to sheep gazing. A moderate use of Mis- 
souri's ability to raise sheep womd remove the necessity of import- 
ing into this country 100,000,000 pounds of wool annually. 

The alpaca of Peru is a hardy animal, and thrives upon the 
scantiest pasturage. Our national Bureau of AKriculture has re- 
commended the naturalization of this animal hi &e United States. 
The hardihood of the alpaca and its abundant yield of wool justify 
the attempt. Southern Missouri affords the finest opportunities 
for the trial of this experiment. Our farmers may nnd in the 
introduction of this new breed a rich reward for their enterprise. 
In this way, portions of the State too uneven or sterile for the 
purposes of agriculture may be reclaimed to profitable uses. At aU 
events, the experiment is worthy of a trial. 

The mulberry tree grows wild in Missouri. It is hardy and rank. 
With cultivation, it would answer every want of the silk-grower. 
The Chinese silk worm, which has been imported from France and 
naturalized in this country, would find in the abundant foliage of 
the ailanthus tree rich materials for its glossy fabric. The softness 
of the climate is peculiarly favorable to the health and industry of 
this little manutacturer. 

The castor bean richly repays the labor of cultivation. An acre 
will yield from fifteen to twenty -five bushels. During the last 
four years the price has varied, in consequence of competition, 
from $2.50 to $5.50 a bushel. The oil factories of St. Louis alone 
are able to express 200,000 bushels of castor beans annually. 
At the present price of castor oil, the manufacturers can afford 
to pay from $2.50 to $3 a bushel. 

Flax is a quick crop. In three months from the time of sowing, 
the farmer can receive the profits of his industry. The yield of an 
acre is from fifteen to twenty-two bushels of flaxseed ; or, when flax 
and barley are sown together, from ten to fifteen bushels of flaxseed, 
and from sixteen to twenty-two bushels of barley. The average 
weight of straw to the acre is from one and a half to two tons. 
The crop is unfailing. Its certainty is a strong recommei\d«Aioi\. 
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The annual capacity of onr St. Louis mills for the mannfaotore 
of linseed oil is 250,000 bushels. For the last three years,, the seed 
has been worth $2.50 a bushel. The millions of dollars which this 
country is now paying for imported castor and linseed oil ought to 
enrich American producers. The culture of flaxseed and the castor 
bean challenges the favorable attention of the farmers of Missouri. 

The cultivation of the beet may yet expand into an important 
branch of Western agriculture. The enormous productivenegs of 
this vegetable may enable it to enter into a profitable competition 
with cane in the manufacture of sugar. 

The necessary brevity of this article precludes a fhller discussion 
of the agricultural interests of Missouri. Our limits only permit the 
mention of our leading staples. But this brief enumeration of oar 
principal products or capabilities suffices to show the rare adaptation 
of Missouri to the uses of agriculture. 

The Agricultural Bureau at Washington is offlcientlv promoting 
the interests of American husbandry. It is intelligently exploring 
the productions of the world; determining their value and testing 
their adaptation to the needs of American agriculture. Our farmers 
ought to avail themselves of every judicious and practical suggestion 
which emanates from this Bureau. They cannot afford to neglect 
the results of scientific investigation. The liberality of the general 
Government has given to Missouri 880,000 acres of public lands. 
This gift is sufficient for the organization and partial endowment of 
an Agricultural University. Such an institution, organized upon s 
practical basis, might render an important service to the farming 
interests of Missouri. It would elevate agriculture to a scionco, 
and promote alike the cultivation of the mind and the soil. It would 
diffuse throughout the State the latest results of scientific inquiry 
and experiment. It would suggest new, less expensive and moro 
profitable processes of culture. It would liberalise the mind bj 
broader views and nobler conoeptions of the independence and 
dignity of the farmer's life. The husbandry which is prompt to take 
the hints derived from chemical analysis and actual trial, will always 
produce the most fruitful han-ost. 

Our soil and climate are favorable to every staple of the temp- 
erate zone. In every direction, there are unopened avenues lead- 
ing to wealth. Rieh lamls and certain competency are the prins 
which the intelligent immigrant will draw. For the prudent and 
industiious settler there are no blanks. In this State, agriculture 
wiU assuredly bless its skilful follower with independence and 
worldly store. 

St. Louis, easily accessible by river or rail, fUmishes a ready 
and unfailing market for every production of the husbandman. 
The exuberant West invites the formers of the Old World and of 
New England to forsake their ungrateful wastes for a soil which 
will show a richer appreciation of their tillage. 



MINiERALS OF MISSOURI. 



dri may s&foly challenge the world to produce its superior 
aber, extent and value of its minerals. The immenHity 
aral wealth subjects even a truthful exposition to a sus- 
Bxaggeration. The sober calculations of geology seem 
e figures of rhetono. The imperfect explorations which 
made have disclosed the superiority^ but not the fuUmag^ 
the metallic resources of Missouri. Some of the vaults 
9 bank have been opened; but the treasure, is too vast to 
i. The earth has hoarded in its coffers an unminted jmmI 
ie wealth. The inventory of the mineral resources of 
numerates springs— whose waters are impregnated with 
ur^ iron and petroleum^asper, agate^ chalcedony^ litho- 
DnO; vitreous sand, granite, marble, limestone; plastic and 
metallic paints, hydraulic cements, mill and grind-stonesy 
kaolin, emory, plumbago, nickel, cobalt, zinc, copper, sil- 
lead, coal and iron. Most of these minerals occur in 
that are literally inexhaustible. In case of many of these 
le mines and quarries, of Missouri could easily supply the 
the world. If an incomplete geologic survev ana the 
:s of nnscientiflo miners, who have as yet scarcely touched 
eposits of the State, have disclosed such results, we may 
ect far richer developments when an exhaustive investi- 
I been made, and systematic mining been extensively pros* 

ver and gold, traces only have been discovered. Cobalt 
. exist in profusion. 

is very abundant. Its masses have often retarded the 
more valuable ores. Thousands of tons of this metal, 
vay by the lead miners as a vexatious and worthless im- 
to their progress, might be ynth a pirofitable cheapness 
to the uses of commerce. The ore is v^ry pure. 

3r has been, found in 15 counties. At Hinch's Mine, 800 
' ore gave 272 pounds of good copper. In this locality, 
e is red clay, chert and magnesian iimestdhe. At Bives 
ore lies only 20 feet below the surface. The deposit Iq 
)t thick, and contains a rich proportion of copper. 

copper Hill Mine has yielded 100,000 pounds. The ore 
Stanton Mines gives, according to two analyses, 48.41 pep 
re copper. The ore is usually a sulphuret.or carbonate. 

ery little attention has been paid to the.eink apd copper 
Missouri. The larger profits of other kinds of mining 
rted public enterprise .firoifi a fair trial and, full develop- 
lese ores. The success of the copper works at Frederick- 

iterialf of this article are almost exclufirely derired from the able Reporti 
fc^walloTT aud Litton in the Gcologleal Surrey of the BUU ot IWsaoMU. 
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town would juBtiQr xnore extended opezationB in tins neglected 
branch of mining. 

Lead has been discorered in more than 500 localities. Its parple 
veins run through 20 counties and intersect an area of more than 
6^000 square miles. The richness of these mines is exhibited by 
the following statistics : 

Twoda of Lmd. 

Total yield of Perry's mine to 1854 12,000,000 

"' « VaWs « 18,000,000 

" « Franklin's" from 1824 to 1854 20,000,000 

Yield of Shibboleth mine in 1811 3,000,000 

" Washington and St. Francois Counties from 

1841 to 1854 50,000,000 

Annual vield of WasMngton county 3,000,000 

Total * « Virginia mine 10,000,000* 

Yield of Williams' mine in 9 months of 1854 145,000* 

« Frazer's '^ 1 month 100,000* 

« « « ^eek 50,000* 

Shipped from Selma alone from 1884 to 1854 70,000,000 

Annual average of all mines from 1840 to 1854 4,000,000 

At the mine of Price, Bray & Co., 2,000 lbs. of Galena have 
been taken from a shafr which is only 10 feet deep. The ore at 
JGneral Point is in some places IS inches thick. 

The lead is mostly sulphoret. Out of 120 specimens of ore, 
118 were sulphuret, 6 sulphuret and carbonate, and 1 sulphate. 

From 60 to 85 per cent, of the ore is pure lead. The gangne 
is generally sulphate of baryta. The ore is often found in mag- 
nesian limestone, or red clay interspersed with brown hematite, 
pviites and ochre. The mines which have been worked are mostly 
sLallow: 

The shaft of Williams' mine was from 25 to 75 feet deep. 
« « Shibboleth *• " 16 « 60 " 
«' *' Price's " 10 " 

At Granby, the lead comes to the veir surface of the ground. 

In November, 1865, Mr. Rutter, the Superintendent of the 
St. Louis White Lead Factory, made a oareful examination of Mine 
la Motte. His report to Mr. Banker, then President of the Lead 
and Oil Company, embraces the following inteitesting facts : The 
ore, which is almost exclusively a sulphuret, contains from 60 to 
66 per cent, of pure lead. It is found in a limestone formation, at 
a depth of from 22 to 30 feet below the surface. The earth which 
ovenies the limestone varies ftt>m 6 to 12 feet in depth. Ilorizontai 
sheets of almost pure galena, varying fW>m 1 to 12 inches in thick- 
nees, cover the beds of mineral ; ^neath them lies a less productive 
sulphuret) which extends downward from 4 to 6 feet. The mean 
thickness is 8 inchea. 

The weight of a square foot of lead, 1 inch thick, is 40 pounds. 
« « « « 8uiches " S20 « 
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Sometimes a single drill yields 100 of these nearly cubic feet in 
a month. But an average of 50 feet giyes; as the product of one 
drill, 615 pounds a day, or 16,000 pounds a month. The daily 
expense of each drill is $7.50^ Each furnace smelts from 40 to 
80 pigs of lead a day. An average product of 50 pigs, or 3,700 
pounds, requires the reduction of 6,160 pounds of ore. The cost of 
smelting is $37 a day. 

Ten drills are necessary to keep one furnace in blast. We are 
now ready for a summary of results : 

3,700 lbs. lead at $5,715, the average price in this 

market for the five years previous to 1861 . . . $211.51 

Deduct freight to St. Louis ^c per lb $18.50 

" commission for selling, 1 per cent. 

on $211.51 2.11 

" cost of mining, ten drills at $7.50 each 75.00 

" cost of smelting 37.00 132.61 

Profit of one furnace per day $ 78.90 

" " " " month 2,051.40 

'' " « '' year 24,616,80 

At this rate 100 drills, a number not exceeding the capacity of 
a large company, would yield an average revenue of $859,252. ' 

During the first year, large operations would involve a heavy 
outlay for shafts, drainage and machinery. But the cost of repairs 
and improvements could hardly exceed 30 per cent, of the year's 
earnings. 

The preceding estimates are based upon present facts, and not 
upon theoretical possibilities. They are founded upon the practical 
results of recent mining. An enlargement of present operationp 
and a more extended use of existing facilities are all that is neces- 
sary to secure the success which the foregoing figures indicate. 

Doubtless a treatment bv the economic methods of science 
would give a measureably higher percentage of profit. 

Perfectly pure galena contains 13.34 percent, of sulphur and 
86.66 per cent, of lead. 

An uncrystalized specimen from Inline la Motte, analyzed by 
Dr. Litton, gave — ^together with traces of iron, copper and nickel 
— 13.50 per cent, of sulphur and 84.50 per cent, of lead. 

Under our present wasteful processes, the sulphurets of Mine 
la Hotte sometimes yield 77.7 per cent, of pure lead. 

Except the slave labor of three proprietors, and scarcely 200 
men have ever been employed at one time in the mines of Missouri. 
The operations have commonly been desultory and the methods un- 
scientific. ^Miners have chiefly sought superficial deposits in soft 
clay, where the ore could easily be reached with the spade. Mining, 
by the systematic process which science teaches, will probably de- 
velop far richer deposits than any yet found. 

Coal underlies a largo portion of MissourL It has already 
been discovered in 30 counties. Beds of cannel coal, 45 feet thick, 
have been found. There are 160 square miles of coal in St. Louis 
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county. The amount of coal in Cooper county has been estimated 
at 60,000,000 tons. Under every acre of Boone county there is 
Bupposed to be at least $1,000 worth of coal. The deposits in the 
vicinity of Booneville cover an area of 2,000 square miles. The 
strata have a mean thickness of three feet, and are calculated to 
contain 60,000,000 tons of coal. 

The following estimates are based upon the survey of Pro- 
fessor Swallow : 



C(»unUeii. Square milet. Uean thicknMt. TuMofOiwl. 

Andrew, 

Atchison, 

Buchanan, V 2,000 10 feet 20,000,000,000 

Holt, 

Platte, 

Chariton, ^ 

llvlligston, [ I'SOO 12 feet 18,000,000,000 

Macon, J 

State of Missouri 26,887 8 feet 200,000,000,000 

If we allow one half of this quantity — ^which is more than 
34,400,000,000 tons below the calculation of Professor Swallow — 
as the true measure of our coal beds, it would take, at 100,000 tons 
a day, more than 3,000 years, at 300 working days each, to exhaust 
the coal deposits of Missouri. 

Iron abounds in different portions of Missouri, but the stupend- 
ous masses of almost solid iron, found in St. Francois, Iron and 
Ileynolds counties, dwarf the discoveries of other localities into 
insignificance. Before the bloomaries of Ironton, the furnaces in 
other sections of the State must pale their ineffectual fires. 
The results of Dr. Litton's investigations have been often published, 
but perhaps the use for which this article is designed will justify 
their reproduction. 

Shepherd Mountain is 660 feet high. The ore, which is magnetic 
and specular, contains a large percentage of pure iron. The height 
of Pilot Knob above the Mississippi river is 1,118 feet. Its base 
581 feet from the summit, is 360 acres. The iron is known to extend 
440 feet below the surface. The upper section of 141 feet is judged 
to contain 14,000,000 tons of ore. 

The elevation of Iron Mountain is 228 feet, and the area of its 
base 500 acres. The solid contents of the cone are 230,000,000 tons. 
It is thought that every foot beneath the surface will yield 
3,000,000 tons of ore. At the depth of 180 feet, an artesian auger 
-is still penetrating solid ore. 

Dr. Litton thinks that these mountains contain enough iron 
•above the surface to afford for 200 years an annual supply of 
1,000,000 tons. The ore is almost exclusively specular. It yields 
56 per cent, of pure iron. The iron is strong, tough and fibrous. 

These estimates of the amount of lead, coal and iron in the 
State are founded upon the elaborate researches of geologista. 
Thdii'dedaetions are based upon geologic ii;vestigations and chemical 
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analyses. The woll-considered judgments of men of scientific emin- 
ence are certainly entitled to audience and respect. But suppose 
thei^e calculations are erroneous — take one hundredth part of the 
ag^regates^ and you still have proofs of vast and exhaustless min- 
eral riches. The fictions of Arabian wealth hardly equal the reality 
of Missonri's treasures. 

These ores underlie some of the richest land in the State. 
The owner possesses at once a fertile farm and a valuable mine. 
In some cases, it is difficult to determine whether the agricultural or 
mineral resources are most productive. Full coffers are the reward 
of either industry. A poor man can earn enough in a few months 
to purchase a mineral fletrm. Under prescribed conditions, less than 
920 will secure a homestead of 160 acres. The workman who, 
with a Ml knowledge of the fact, would prefer delving for a mere 
pittance in the mines of Europe to the independent ownership 
of a mine in Missouri, must be a miner who has not yet reached 
the years of discretion. He must be too young to have a mine of 
his own. 

The recent disasters in the collieries of England will doubtless 
lead to the emigration of many British miners. The loss of 600 lives 
by the late catastrophe may well attract the public attention to 
the hardships, unheal thftilness, and extreme danger of English 
coal mining. Great depth of mines, stifling heat, thin veins of 
coal, protracted toil in a recumbent position, poisonous gas, and 
deadly explosions are the inevitable conditions of British mining. 
That English miners should be willing to encounter all these priva- 
tions and perils for wages which scarcely save them from starvation 
shows a remarkable contentment under advorsit^s, or great ignorance 
of the advantages which America offers. The mines of Missouri 
present a favorable contrast to the collieries of Britain. They are 
shallow, cool, and healthful. The thickness of the seams generally 
permits work in an erect position. Never, in a single instance, have 
the galleries of our coal mines been the scene of a fatal explosion. 
If the unembellished facts of our mineral resources and mining 
facilities could be diffused throughout the coal districts of England, 
thousands of British miners would no longer submit to their present 
hardships, but hasten to the favored State where higher wages and 
lighter labors would soon procure them a happy competency. 
The inducements which Missouri presents to the miner are great 
and substantial. Liberal wages will reward his service and enable 
him to satisfy his love of independence and home by the early 
acquisition of a freehold. Political equality, social respect, and 
material success await the mvriads whom a knowledge of our 
mineral resources will soon make citizens of Missouri. 
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MANUFACTURES OF MISSOURI, 



Thsee IB no branch of general industry to which MiBsouri has 
paid less attention than to manofactureB. The rare advantages of 
the State have not been improved. The amount of our doraestic 
products is by. no means commensurate with our facilities for 
manufacture. The last census exhibits a palpable neglect of this 
department of industry. 

In 1860| the total value of our national manufactures was 
$1,900,000,000. The workshops of the country emnloyed 1,400,000 
persons, and supported 5,000,000. The sum whicn Missouri con- 
tributed to this enormous aggregate is reproachfully small. In 
1860, the total number of manufacturing establishments in. the State 
was 2,800. 

Their capital was $20,500,000 

Yalue of raw material 24,000,000 

" " annual product 43,500,000 

Number of workmen 21,000 

^< '^ persons dependent upon manufactures 62,000 

A few comparisons will illustrate the insignificance of our 
manufactures. 

CAPITAL OF MANUFACTORIES IN 1860. 



New Hampshire . . . $25,900,000 
Massachusetts 183,000,000 



Ohio $58,000,000 

New York 175,000,000 



VALUE OF RAW MATERIAL. 



New Hampshire . . . $24,400,000 



Ohio $70,000,000 



Massachusetts ..... 141,000,000 New York 210,000,000 

VALUE OP PRODUCT. 

New Hampshire . . . $45,500,000 Ohio $125,000,000 



Massadiusetts 266,000,000 



New York 879,000,000 



NUMBER OF WOREJiIEN. 



New Hampshire 36,000 

Massachusetts 217,000 



Ohio 81,000 

New York 221,000 



NUMBER OF PERSONS DEPENDENT UPON MANUFACTURES. 

New Hampshire 108,000 Ohio 243,000 



Massachusetts 651,000 



New York 663,000 



NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 

New Hampshire 2,582 Ohio 10,710 



Massachusetts 7,766 



New York 28,286 



From this table it will be observed that Missouri, with an area 
more than seven times that of the Granite State, is still inferior to 
New Hampshire in manufacturing activity. Our want of energy 
is conspicuous in the very articles which Missouri is best fitted to 
produce. The following figures show the value of special products 
for the year 1860 : 
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FTTBMITUKE. 



Mifisonri $200,000 

Massachnsetts 8,365,000 



Ohio $8,700,060 

New York 7,176,000 



AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 



Miasonri..... $280,000 

Massachusetts 1,740,000 



Ohio $2,690,000 

New York 3,429,000 



r, »AO, 

Miwonri $1,110,000 

MAssachusetts 1,694,000 



PIO, BAR, AND ROLLED IRON. 



Ohio $3,000,000 

New York 8,600,000 



CAST IRON. 



ICssonri $1,041,000 

Massachnsetts 1,800,000 



Ohio $1,660,000 

New York 8,216,000 



MACHINERY. 



Missonri $750,000 

Massachusetts 5,131,000 



Ohio $4,855,000 

New York 10,484,000 



SAWED AND PLANED LUMBER. 



Missouri $8,700,000 

Massachusetts 2,288,000 



Ohio $5,600,000 

New York 12,486,000 



FLOUR AND MEAL. 

Missouri $8,997,000 

Massachusetts 4,190,000 

COAL. 



Ohio $27,129,000 

New York 36,000,000 



Missouri $8,200 

IlUnois 964,000 



Ohio $1,589,000 

Pennsylvania 2,888,000 



LEATHER. 



Massachusetts $1 0,854,000 

New York 20,758,000 



Missouri $868,800 

P.enn8ylvania 12,491,000 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

Missouri $868,700 Massachusetts $46,440,000 



Pennsylvania 8,179,000 



New York 10,878,000 



TOTAL PRODUCTS OW INDUSTRY. 



3Iissouri $43,500,000 

Pennsylvania 285,500,000 



Massachusetts $266,000,000 

New York 879,600,000 



PIG AND WROUGHT IRON IN 1865. 



Missouri $2,740,800 

Kentucky 8,208,000 



West Virginia $3,379,600 

Ohio 20,588,600 



In 1865, the value of the cotton manufactures of Massachusetts 
was nearly $100,000,000. 

But it may be justly alleged that there is an obvious unfairness 
in instituting comparisons between young and old States. Cont 
eider indulgently the youth and servile impediments of the State, 
make every allowance which a justice tempered with partiality may 
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require, and then the inference that Missouri has neglected its vast 
manufacturing facilities is unavoidable. These statistics are ad- 
duced not to aggravate past remissness, but to stimulate future 
effort. 

An era of greater activity has already begun. In St. Louis, 
for the year ending October 1865, the United States Assessor 
reports an average of ten licenses a day for the opening of new 
establishments. During the same period, there was an increase of 
5 per cent, in the manufacture of clothing, cotton fabrics, boots, 
shoos, iron and wooden ware. 

It is obviously unnecepsary to enumerate the articles that ought 
to be manufactured in Missouri. There is scarcely a want or a 
luxury of human life which this State is not able to satisfy by 
products of domestic manufacture. 

Accessible forests of various and valuable lumber cover whole 
counties, and yet we import annually 150,000,000 feet of lumber, 
at a cost of $6,000,000. 

Admirable water power abounds in almost every part of the 
State, yet we allow the spendthrift streams to squander their 
energies. The daily flow of Gunther's Spring is 5,000,000 
cubic feet of water, and the discharge of ^ryce's Spring is 
more than double that quantity. The water is so warm that it does 
not freeze. It is copious, unfailing, and iceless. Conditions more 
favorable to the manufacturer can hardly be imagined. This great 
power which is now running to waste should be set at the earliest 
moment to the music of machinery. It should be taught to drive 
the wheels of saw-mills and to w^hirl the spindles of woolen and 
cotton mills. Ko sound reason can be offered why this State should 
not produce its own textile fabrics. The only cotton mill in 
St. Louis has met with a success that ought to lead to the erection 
of other factories. 

Indian hemp is now assuming a commercial importance among 
the great staples of the world. The rapidity with which this com- 
modity has entered into the trade of nations recalls the earlier 
years and sudden expansion of the cotton traffic. The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, in his last Report, gives the following^ table 
of the exports of Indian hemp. The average weight of the bales 
is 300 pounds. 



Tmtk. 


UiatKl StatM. 


Fntne^. 


Grant IMtKln. 


Other OountriML 


ToM poniHti*. 


1856 


20,474 


20,168 


248,651 


1,045 


87,101,400 


1857 


31,740 


24,055 


242,770 


2,555 


90,336,000 


1858 


88,808 


21,814 


197,441 


4,309 


78,411,600 


1859 


27,725 


28,713 


891,741 


1,519 


134,909,400 


1860 


1,704 


38,804 


860,726 


2,113 


119,503,800 


1861 


16,501 


36,283 


301,798 


1,420 


106,802,400 


1862 


17,807 


23,780 


365,505 


12,573 


125,899,500 


1868 


16,120 


12,55^ 


707,078 


13,794 


224,864,100 


1864 


16,646 


7,933 


552,748 


161,332 


221,597,700 


1865 


28,804 


Sfi9^ 


764,714 


26,260 


245,633,100 
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The importation of juto into the United States is already veiy 
large. The extent of our imports is shown in the annexed exhibit : 

Yf^ifM. Oiinnj-bug*. Ponnds. Yards of Qaitny<Ioth PuniidB. Total IVelicht. 

1856 6,423,200 12,846,400 28,858,000 40,635,750 62,482,150 

1857 4,669,660 9,339,300 15,003,570 81,882,586 41,221,886 

1858 4,562,327 9,124,654 19,170,000 40,736,260 40,860.904 

1859 4,266,400 8,582,800 25,489,020 54,164,168 62,696,968 

1860 8,294,945 6,589,890 26,631,180 56,591,259 63,181,149 

1861 3,208,725 6,417,450 8,517,060 18,098,753 24,516,203 

1862 3,376,786 6,753,572 6,896,100 14,654,212 21,407,784 

1863 3,703,000 7,406,000 669,600 1,422,900 8,828,900 

1864 2,676,300 5,352,600 392,400 833,850 6,186,450 

1865 6,875,215 13,750,430 1,834,920 3,899,205 17,649,635 

In 1865, 305,166 bales of jute were imported into the United 
States. It is important to notice the immediate source of these 
importations. 

From India, raw material 8,641,200 pounds. 

" Great Britain, « " 8,000,000 " 

'' " « manufactured goods.... 24,000,000 " 

" India " " .55,908,600 " 

Total 91,549,800 « 

The Commissioner veryjnstly thinks that the 24,000,000 pounds 
of Indian fabrics which are imported from England should be man- 
ufactured in tbis country. The raw material should be brought 
directly from the land which produces it, and wrought into gunny- 
bags and burlaps in our own factories. This would not only secure 
to the United States the profits of manufacture, but cheapen the 
product and enlarge our trade with India. But perhaps it is pos- 
sible for us to obviate the necessity of importing jute. It is thought 
that some of our own lands are suited to the production of Indian 
hemp. An experiment whoso success would increase the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing prosperity of the country ought to be 
subjected to an early and exhaustive trial. It may be found that 
the lands of Southern Missouri are fit for the growth of this staple. 
The successftil culture of Indian hemp in this state would confer 
upon St. Louis a new facility for the distribution of the products of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

Flour ought to be one of our largest products. Our streams 
furnish a cheap motive power and the means of transportation. 
Our brands are the best in the Eastern Markets. Yet, in 1860, the 
product of our flour mills was less than half the quantity made in 
Illinois. 

The annual cost of imported paper is millions of dollars. Paper 
factories would not only save our citizens this great expense, but 
convert our refuse cotton, flax, straw and sorghum into sources of 
wealth. The Spanish atocha or esparto — 50,000 tons of which arc 
annually imported into England for the manufacture of paper — 
would doabtless thrive on the sterile slopes of the Ozark range, and 
become an important industrial interest. 
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After the completion of the Pacifio Bailroad^ St. Louis will 
beoome an entrepot of the precious metals extracted fVom the mines 
of the Ilocky Mountains. Then, if the interests of the West are 
consulted, the National Government will establish in this city a 
branch mint^ and individual enterprise will erect factories in 
which silver and gold will be fashioned into articles of use and 
ornament. In the manufacture of watches, this country has already 
declared its independence of Europe> and it is very Strang if 
American ingenuity and taste cannot equal the artistic skill of the 
Old World in the production of jewelry. 

The granites of Missouri are coarse and strong. They would 
make an excellent building material for stores and public edifices^ 
but thus flar the quarries have been left almost untouched. Marble 
has been brought to St. Louis from Yermont, and yet there are in 
this State numerous beds of compact, fine-grained, durable marble. 
The colors are various ; white, blue, and yellow marbles are common. 
Other varieties are clouded, mottled with pink and purple, veined 
with spar, and capable of high polish. 

A fine lithographic stone is found in Macon county. A native 
specimen which is an excellent substitute for the foreign article 
has recently been exhibited in this city. Bavaria may find a rival 
in Missouri. If the rest of the quarry proves to be as good as the 
sample, it will be a valuable element in the resources of the State. 
Lithographic stone is now soiling in this market at fVom 10 to 80 
cents a pound. Large blocks are very expensive. 

Missouri ought to manufacture her own paints. The material 
IS abundant. Blue, pink, purple, red, yellow and white paints can 
be made from the mineral which our own soil contains. White lead 
and the oxyd of zinc can be made in illimitable quantities from our 
own materials. The supply of ochres, barytos, uranium, manganesCi 
cobalt, red chalk, China clay and terra di Siena exceeds any prob- 
able demand for the manufacture of paints. 

Fire-clay, rivaling the best deposits of Europe, is found within 
four miles of the St. Louis Court JEIouse. The oed is fifteen feet 
thick, and very extensive. An analysis shows the following element* : 

Silica 53,94 

Alumina, with some peroxide of iron 83,78 

Lime 1,17 

Magnesia a trace 

Water 10,94 

Total 99,78 

Fire-brick made of this clay is capable of resisting very high 
temperatures. The excellence of the material recommends it for 
retorts, alembics, crucibles, and furnaces. The kilns of this man- 
ufacture ought to be far more numerous. 

Formerly fire-rock was brought fW)m remote States for the 
bloomaries at Ironton. This fite-rock, imported at a very hea\-y 
expense, seldom lasted more than five months. But a few years 
ago, a geological examination discovered a superior quarry in the 
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immediate vicinity of Ironton. This fire-rock is very refractoiy, 
and often resists tiie heat of the furnaces for 17 months. 

Missouri is adapted to the manufacture of furniture and agricul- 
tural implements. Lumber and transportation are cheap. St. Louis 
should be the factory and emporium of every kind of wood-work 
which the house and the farm require. It should manufacture 
everything fVom a chair to a piano — from a hand-rake to a patent 
reaper — from a wagon to a rail-car. In 1860, the value of the fur- 
niture and agricultural machinery produced in Missouri, Illinois, and 
Now York, was respectively $483,000, $3,425,000, and $10,600,000. 
This branch of manufactures, which is destined to be a prominent 
induBtiy in Missouri, will yet increase the capital of the State by an 
annual product of millions of dollars. 

Adepts consider the plastic clay which is found at Commerce 
fully equal to that of Devonshire. It is as fine and almost as white 
as flour. The best potter's clay and kaolin exist in quantities that 
preclude the idea of exhaustion. All this State needs to become 
famous for its crockery and queen's ware is skilful labor from the 
potteries of Europe. The materials and capital for the manufacture 
of earthen ware and porcelain are abundant. Art alone is requisite. 

Near Ste. Genevieve there is a bank of saccharoidal sand which 
is twenty feet in height, and miles in extent. The mass is inex- 
haustible. Two analyses give the following result : 

Silica 98,81 09,02 

Lime 0,92 0,98 

The sand is very friable and nearly as white as snow. It is 
not oxydized or discolored by heat, and the glass made from it is 
clear and unstained. One firm in this city has annually exported 
more than 3,500 tons of this sand to the glass manufactories of 
Wheeling, Steubenville and Pittsburg. The possible benefit which 
this industry might confer upon St. Louis may be inferred from the 
statistics of the glass manufactories of Pittsburg. In 1866, in the 
exclusive manufacture of bottles and window panes, 

The number of mei^and boys employed was 1,800 

" '' '' tons of silica consumed 242,000 

" amount of annual wages $1,390,500 

" value of annual product $2,160,000 

There are also 19 manufactories of flint glass in which 

The number of workmen is 2,300 

^* amount of weekly wages $19,000 

" value of the factories $1,298,000 

« number of bushels of coal 2,095,800 

« worth of yearly product $2,000,000 

There are in all 36 glass-works, employing a capital of $6,800,000 

A large portion of the silica used in the glass-factories of Pitts- 
burg is carried fVom Missouri. Instead of incurring the expense of 
two transportations and paying to distant establishments the cost 
of production, our own factories ought to meet all our domestic 
wants and supply the markets of the West. 
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There have been repeated instanceB of the importation of lead 
from New York into Missouri. While the earth beneath our feet is 
rich with incalculable masses of galena, we satisfy the demands 
of our internal commerce by importations from the Atlantic 
frontier. There is no article made of lead that ought not to be pro- 
duced in our own factories. It is a reproach to our State that the 
orders of our lead market should be filled one thousand miles from 
its own metropolis. The few manufacturers who are converting our 
native ore into the commodities of commerce are rapidly enriching 
themselves. 

Our iron manufactures are altogether inadequate to meet the 
wants of Missouri. With three mountains of iron in our midst, we 
import almost all our hardware. Ore yielding 56 per cent, of pure 
iron can be bought at Pilot Knob for $1.50 per ton. At St. Louis, 
the price is $3.50 a ton. This ore is carried to Pittsburg, manu- 
factured into nails, reshipped to our market, and sold, exclusive 
of freight, for $125 a ton. A ton of pig iron is sold to a Boston 
manufacturer for $65. It is shipped to its destination by way of 
New Orleans. At the Eastern factory it is wrought into files and 
then sent back to the starting point. One-half of the material is 
lost in the process of manufacture, but the half-ton of files costs the 
St. Louis merchant more than $1,000. 

St. Louis imports railroad iron from Cambria, Pa. The cost at 
the works is $85 a ton : the freight to St. Louis is $20 a ton. Hence 
our merchants are paj^ng more than $100 a ton for railroad iron 
which home manufactories ought to supply at one-third of this cost. 
The Union Pacific has already expended $2,200,000 for rails. Two 
years ago, this Company paid for rails, delivered at their destina- 
tion, $140 a ton. The present price is $120 a ton. It is estimated 
that the railroads of Missouri will need, during the year 1867, 50,000 
tons of railroad iron. This will cost, at the low average of $100 a 
ton, $5,000,000. The expenditure of so large a sum in our own 
foundries would save freight, pay the price of manufacture to our 
own machinists, foster domestic industries, and invigorate the 
business activities of the city. These are only representative facts. 
Hundreds of such illustrations might be presented. Our iron-mills 
ought to be equal to our resources. With coal and wood abundant 
and cheap, with masses of ore which centuries cannot exhaust, 
St. Louis, or its vicinity, ought to be the great central machine-shop 
of the West. Our iron-works should rival those of Pittsburg, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield. The importation of iron manufactures 
into ^lissouri should speedily cease. Every kind of tools and 
machinery, every article of iron or steel, fh)m the hair spring of a 
watch to the largest engine, from a nail to a 20-inch columbiad, 
should be fashioned in our own establishments. 

Sugar, if not a necessity, is one of the prime luxuries of life. 
The quantity of sugar consumed in the United States in 1865 was 
about 800,000,000 pounds. New York, whose refineries exceed in 
capacity of production those of all the rest of the country, compels 
the other States to pay tribute to her enterprise. But in this branch 
of manufacture, St. Louis has made creditable progress. Under 
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pmdent and sagacious management, the St. Louis Eefinerj — to 
whose able President I am indebted for the subsequent facts — ^has 
expanded into an establishment whose annual transactions amount 
to more than $3,000,000. In 1866, it refined 22,000,000 pounds 
of raw sugar. The cost of the sugar imported into the United 
States in 1866 was — exclusive of the import of three cents a 
pound payable in coin — $40,000,000 in gold. Missouri will doubtless 
be able to co-operate with the North West in preventing this large 
export of treasure. 

France and Germany manufacture most of the sugar which 
they use from beets of domestic growth. This sugar enjoys no 
immunities. It is secured against foreign competition by no pro- 
tective tariff. It is subject to the same duties as the product of the 
tropic cane. And yet it not only sustains itself, but successfully 
competes with the sugars of Cuba and Java. Of the present crop, 
100,000,000 pounds will be exported from France to England. There 
is no need of going to Havana for our sugars. Our Western 
prairies can equal the saccharine riches of the Indies. They yield 
as fruitftil crops of the sugar beet as France or Germany. Anal- 
yses made at Chicago, and at Washington by the Agricultural 
Bureau, show that the American beet contains as large a percentage 
of pure sugar as the European beet. It has also been ascertained 
that the American beet can, in high latitudes, be preserved through 
the winter uninjured. A company, with a capital of $160,000 has 
purchased 2,000 acres of land in Northern Illinois for the purpose 
of raising beets and manufacturing sugar. The experiment will 
certainly succeed, if the managers are careful to procure proper 
machinery, skilfbl labor and scientific supervision. The quantity 
of beet sugar which the West is capable of producing may be calcu- 
lated from the estimated crop of foreign countries in 1865 : 

Holland 10,000,000 pounds. 

Poland and Sweden 30,000,000 « 

Belgium 56,000,000 « 

Kussia 100,000,000 " 

Austria 190,000,000 '' 

ZoU Verein 370,000,000 " 

France 510,000,000 « 

The aggregate 1,265,000,000 " 

is more than one-third of the annual consumption of Europe. In 
1866, the sugar crop of France was 540,000,000 pounds. 

A cultivation of the sugar beet commensurate with the area 
adapted to its growth would add hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually to the wealth of the West. In the development of this 
new growth, Missouri ought actively to participate. The mildness 
of our climate is the only obstacle to success. The temperature 
must be sufficiently cold to prevent germination during the winter 
months. If the beet sprouts, it becomes unfit for the manufacture 
of sugar. Our low latitude does not preclude the raising of the 
beet, and if our Winters are unfavorable to its saccharine (\ua\vti<i^ 
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the crop can be shipped to manufactories ftirther North. Appar- 
ently nothing can prevent the culture of the beet from becoming 
one of the most profitable resources of Missouri. Beet sugar of 
domestic manufacture is not subject to any excise. Last year, a 
company of Germans, in Livingston county Illinois, engaged in the 
manufacture of beet sugar. Mr. Bender gives the following ^^esults 
of the experiment. More than 4,000 tons of beets wore raised from 
400 acres of land. The cost of cultivation was less than $4 a ton. 
The varieties of beet were the "Imperial" and "White Silesian". 
The juice contained from 9 to 18^ per cent, of sugar. The beets 
yielded 7 J per cent, of superior raw sugar, or 54 per cent, of a qual- 
ity fully equal to the refined "B" sugars of New York brand. 
If better processes of manufacture had been used, this crop of 
beets would have produced 450,000 pounds of refined sugar. The 
period of granulation varied from 27 to 72 hours. This experi- 
ment, conducted under grave difficulties, justifies sanguine hopes 
of American success in the manufacture of beet sugar. The French, 
who make 850,000,000 worth of beet sugar annually, claim that 
the yield of beets is less fluctuating and more profitable than that 
of sugar cane. 

Sorghum, too, is rich in saccharine elements. From its easy 
cultivation and great productiveness, this vegetable may yet become 
one of our most fruitful sources of domestic sugars. The yield is 
from 120 to 350 gallons of juice per acre. By the aid "of late 
chemical discoveries, the saccharine matter can now be economi- 
cally granulated. Sugar and syrup, refined by the Clough process, 
are destitute of the peculiar acrid taste which distinguishes sorghum. 
If sugar can be manufactured from this material as cheaply as 
from cane or beet, then sorghum will at once become one of the 
heaviest and most valuable staples of the State. The quantity of 
sorghum which Missouri can produce is almost illimitable. 

By an improved process of recent discovery, an excellent syrup 
can be profitably made from corn. A bushel of com yields three 
gallons of syrup. The residuum is useful for fodder. If the 
chemist could only convert starch into sugar, he could transmute 
our cereals into a wealth surpassing the golden miracles of Midas. 
Com would no longer be used for fuel. But sugar can be made from- 
the juice of the cornstalk. There is no^v a specimen of this kind, 
of sugar in the Laboratory of Washington University. It is not> 
grape but genuine cane sugar. The discoveries of chemistry may" 
yet render this an extensive and lucrative manufacture. But-, ht^ 
pre.sent, there is no probability that corn will supplant the cane and 
neet in the produji^tion of sugar. 

An exclusively agricultural State never reaches the highest* 
material prosperity. The wealth of nations is 'largely dependent 
upon variety of industries. A diversity of occupations creates iw 
higher social intelligence, a more rapid interchange of ideas among* 
the members of a community, better markets, a quicker circulation 
of money, greater economy of materiel, and ampler internal re* 
sources. The superintendent of the Cambria Iron Works, at> 
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JohnBtown, Pa., recently communicated to the Comraiesionor of 
Internal Revenue eome very significant and illustrative statiatics. 

The quantity of food annually consumed by the population 
dependent upon the company is : 

Beef cjttle 2,000 head Swine 4,000 head 

Sheep 3,000 ,, Flour 20,000 bbls. 

Johnstown furnishes a ready market for all kinds of a^cul- 
tural products. The supply of butter, eggs, fruits and vegetables is 
not equal to the demand. Large quantities are imported fVom the 
neighboring markets. Unimproved land within seven miles of the 
Cambria furnaces is worth from $150 to 300 per acre. Similar land, 
lying bevond the influence of the Iron Works, is worth but $20 per 
acre, "f he effect of this manufactory upon the value of real estate 
is perceptible for fifty miles. In 1864 and 1865, this establishment 
paid to its workmen $2,995,270. As the earnings of a manual 
laborer are mostly expended upon the means of living, a large 
proportion of this great aggregate must have gone into the pockets 
of the adjacent farmers. 

This instance may be taken as a general illustration of the 
influence of any kind of manufactory upon a neighborhood. Beal 
estate and the products of the farm are always lowest where manu- 
factories do not exist. Hence the people of Missouri are buying 
the manufactures of other States at the highest prices, and paying 
for them with agricultural productions at the lowest rates. It does 
not require a very profound study of political economy to ascertain 
that it is not an enriching process to purchase costly foreign fabrics 
with cheap domestic harvests. With an abundance of raw material 
at home, we are paying external manufacturers high prices for their 
goods and incurring the heavy expense of transportation. St. Louis 
annually imports from Boston alone about 85,000,000 worth of boots 
and shoes. Instead of this outlay, other communities ought to be 
tributary to our own shoe factories. Wo are now paying out what 
other States ought to pay in. The groat value which industry adds 
to material is all lost to us. The cost of production impoverishes 
us in just the proportion in which it enriches others. 

Different kinds of manufactories utilize the various raw mate- 
lial of the State. At present, only the leading staples can bear the 
cost of transportation. Many articles of economic value are wasted, 
Bimply because there is no home consumption. It does not pay to 
Bend them to a remote market — the fVeight consumes all the profit, 
liissouri loses millions of dollars every year by this waste of avail- 
able material. In a community where manufactories are numerous 
and varied, no commodity is lost. Every kind of raw material 
^hich has a commercial value commands its price and is fabricated 
into articles for the use of man. A thousand substances which home 
manufactories could transform into useful products now perish 
Tinused and worthless. 

The gravest arguments of political economy urge Missouri to 
^>«come a manufaoturin^ State. By the adoption of this policy, we 
•hoHld enhance the value of real estate, raise the pric^ of fencL 
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prodnctB^ famish emplo^'ment to thousands of artizans, ntilize all 
our raw material; coin into wealth the lahor of production; pay to 
our own workmen the cost of fabrication; save the expense of 
transportation from remote manufactories, improve our own 
markets; secure the golden patronage of neighboring StateS; enlarge 
the amount and quicken the activity of capital, increiftje the 
operations and profits of agriculture and commerce; diffuse a knowl- 
edge of the artS; and promote intercourse; exchange of ideas, and 
the progress of Missouri to material greatness. 



ST. LOUIS THE COMMERCUL CENTRE OF NORTH AMERICA. 



St. Louis is ordained by the decrees of physical nature to 
become the great inland metropolis of this continent. It can not 
escape the niagnificence of its destiny. Greatness is the necessity 
of its position. New York may be the head; but St. Louis wiU be 
the heart of America. The stream of traffic which must flow through 
this mart will enrich it with alluvial deposits of gold. Its central 
location and facilities of communication unmistakably indicate the 
leading part which this city will take in the exchange and distrib- 
ution of the products of the Mississippi Valley. ISt. Louis is situated 
upon the west bank of the Mississippi; at an altitude of 400 feet 
aoove the level of the sea. It is far above the highest floods that 
ever swell the Father of waters. Its latitude is 38 deg. 87 min. 
28 sec. north; and its longitude 90 deg. 15 min. 16 sec. west. It is 
20 miles below the mouth of the Missouri; and 200 above the con- 
fluence of the Ohio. 

MU«s. 

Distance by river fi^m St. Louis to Keokuk is 200 

" " " Burlington 260 

'^ " " Rock Island 350 

'' " " Dubuque 470 

« '' « St. Paul .800 

" '' " Cairo 200 

" '' " Memphis 440 

" *' " Vicksburg 880 

" '' *' New Orleans 1,240 

« '' " Louisville 580 

*' " " Cincinnati 720 

" " " Pittsburgh 1,200 

" " " Leavenworth 600 

" <' " Omaha 800 

*' « « Sioux City 1,000 

" " " Fort Benton 8,100 
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Bifitance by rail from St. Lonis to Indianapolis 200 

« " " Chicago 280 

" " '' Cincinnati 340 

*' " •« Cleveland 470 

« " « Pittsburgh 650 

" " " Buffalo 650 

'' " " New York 1,000 

*' " '^ Lawrence 820 

" " " Denver 880 

" '' " Salt Lake 1,300 

" '' " Virginia City 1,900 

" '' " San Francisco 2,800 

St. Louis very nearly bisects the direct distance of 1,400 miles 
between Superior City and the Balize. It is the geographical centre 
of a valley which embraces 1,200,000 square miles. In its course 
of 3,200 miles, the Mississippi borders upon Missouri 470 miles. 
Of the 3,000 miles of the Missouri, 500 lie within the limits of our 
own State. St. Louis is mistress of more than 16,500 miles of river 
navigation. 

This metropolis, though in the infancy of its greatness, is already 
a large city. Its length is about eight miles, and its width three. 
Suburban residences, the outposts of the grand advance, are now 
stationed six or seven miles fVom the river. The present population 
of St. Louis is 204,300. In 1865, the real and personal property 
of the city was assessed at $100,000,000, and in 1866 at $126,877,000. 

St. Louis is a well built city, but its architecture is rather sub- 
stantial than showy. The wide, well paved streets, the spacious 
levee, and commodious warehouses ; the mills, machine shops, and 
manufactories; the fine hotels, churches, and public buildings; the 
universities, charitable institutions, public schools and libraries, 
constitute an array of excellences and attractions of which any 
city may justly be proud. The Lindell and Southern Hotels are 
two of tne largest and most magnificent structui'os which the world 
has ever dedicated to public hospitality. The Lindell is itself a 
village.* 

The appearance of St. Louis from the eastern bank of the 
Mississippi is impressive. At East St. Louis, the eye sometimes 
commands a view of 100 steamboats lying at our levee. Not- 
withstanding the departure of more than 40 boats for Montana^ 
there are at this date 70 steamers in the port of St. Louis. 
A mile and a half of steamboats is a spectacle which naturally 
inspires large views of commercial greatness. The sight of our 
levee, thronged with busy merchants and covered with the 
commodities of every clime, from the peltries of the Kock(^' 
Mountains to the teas of China, does not tend to lessen the mag- 
nitude of the impression. 

*0n the 80th of last Mareh, Ibii superb edifice wm burned to the gronod. But tbe 
fmblio-apirited oiUMBs of St. Looit have formally resoWed to restore it in all its original 
magnilleence. If ore than $800,000 haye already been raised for this ob)eet. 
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The growth of St. Louis, though greatly retarded by social 
institutions; has been rapid. The population of the dty was iu 



1837 12,040 

1840 16,41)9 

1844 34,140 

1860 74,439 

1852 94,000 

1856 125,200 

1859 185,587 

1866 204,327 



1769 891 

1795 925 

1810 1,400 

1820 4,928 

1828 5,000 

1830 5,852 

1833 6,397 

1835 8,316 

In 1866, 1,400 buildings, worth $3,500,000, were erected in 
St. Louis. The total number of structures in the city is now 
about 20,000, and their approximate value is $50,000,000. 

At the present rate of decennial increase, St. Louis in 1900 
would contain more than 1,000,000 inhabitants. This number ce^ 
tainly seems to exceed the present probability of realization, but the 
fature growth of St. Louis, vitalized by the mightiest forces of a 
free civilization and quickened by the exchanges of a continental 
commerce, ought to surpass the rapidity of its past development. 

The Real Estate in St. Louis was in 



1859 assessed at. 

1860 " " . 

1861 '' " . 

1862 '' « . 



$69,846,845 
73,765,670 
57,537,415 
40,240,450 



1868 assessed at $49,409,030 

1864 " « . . . . 53,205,820 

1865 '* «.... 73,960,700 

1866 '^ ^^... 81,961,610 



In 1866, the valuation of the R«al and Personal property in 
St. Louis on which the State and Military taxes were levied 
was $126,877,000. 

The amount of Duties collected at the St. Louis Custom Honee 



was in 



1861 $30,183.96 

1862 20,404.70 

1863 86,622.09 



1864 $76,448.48 

1865 586,407.47 

1866. 785,652.30 



The amount of imposts paid at the port of Chicago during the 
fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1866, was $509,643.39 in coin. 

The duties collected during the same period at this port 
amounted to $60,176.45 in currency, and 780,706.97 in gold. 

Only about one-fifth of the customs levied on goods imported 
into St. Louis are collected at this point. St. Louis is only a Port 
of Delivery. The imposts upon our foreign merchandise are chiefly 
paid at the Porta of Entry. 

The present system of foreign importation is unfavorable to 
the commercial interests of St. Louis. This city should be made » 
Port of Entry. The goods of St. Louis importers are now subjected 
to great delay and expense at New Orleans. The municipal author- 
ities do not permit the merchandise to lie on the landing more than 
five days. If the requisite papers are not made out within that time, 
the goods are sent to bonded warehouses. This contingency not 
Tinfrequently occurs. The press of business or official slowness 
often delays the issue of the Custom House pass beyond the spec- 
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Red time, and then the western importer is FuVjeot to the eeriotia 
ixpenee which the drayagetotle warolcnsey Iobb of tinr.e, and ire- 
[uent damage to the goods involve. The gravity of this emlarrass- 
nent forces many of our merchants to pay the duties at New Orleans. 
rhis course saves delay and expense. Ihe Kevoniie laws recognise 
10 distinction between the actual pa^^ment of duties and the trans- 
)OTtation bond. But practically there is an important diflference. 
[n case the impost is paid at I^ew Orleans, the goods are almost 
always forwarded within five days; but when the merchandise is 
^Hipped under a transportation bond^tho detention is very frequently 
ten days, and sometimes a month. In the former instancoi any 
package can be forwarded as soon as the duty is paid ; but, in the 
latter case, the imports cannot be dispatched to their destination till 
the entire shipment has passed the inspection of the Custom House. 
In consequence of these injust discriminations against St. Louis, 
many of our largest importers, notwithstanding the inconvenience 
of keeping gold on deposit at New Orleans, prefer to pay the duties 
on their foreign goods at the Port of Entry. 

An excessive and unnecessary delay at the New Orleans Custom 
House recently subjected one of our merchants to a loss of $8 a ton 
on a shipment of iron. 

Last season, another of our importers orderei a large stock 
of Christmas goods. The articles reache i New Orleans in season, 
but were detained there till after the holidays. They must now be 
kept, with loss and deterioration, for another year; and before 
next Christmas, they may become comparatively worthless by 
oiutn^es of mode and new directions of public taste. 

These examples illustrate the importance of time in com- 
Biercial transactions. 

The Government could easily obviate all the difficulties which 
onr importers now experience by making St. Louis a Port of Entry. 
Tfce commercial emban'assments of the present system need imme- 
diate removal. In the event of the proposed change, frauds upon 
^e Government oould be prevented by reshipping the goods at 
J^ew Orleans under the eye of the Custom House authorities,, 
seeping them during the voyage under lock and key, and, if neces- 
^^^'j subjecting them on the passage to the surveillance of a 
f'evenue officer. During the rebellion, the shipments of merchandise 
^^ southern ports were placed under similar surervision. The* 
^^tigfactory operation of this system, nmid all tie liaHlities to» 
^Ottse which exist in times of civil turl.ulor.ce, warrants tie convie- 
^lon that the proposed plan would, in a period of peace, prove- 
^niuuently successful. 

. If Congress rcFpects commercial rights, St. Louis will soon 
^©come a Port of Kntry. 

From the records of the Fnited Ftates AsFesfor, it pppcani 
^^»t in 1F66 tie rales of 615 Ft. Louis frn-s airountcd to» 
*W0,688,8f:6. For tie same year, the imports of this city reached 
^^ apgrcgate of $285,878,875. 

The manufactui'es of St. Louis constitute an important element 
^ our commercial transactions. In 1860, the capital inveatad iui 

3 
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manufactures was $9,205^205; and the value of the product was 
$21,772,323. In 1866, the mills of this city made 820,000 barrels* 
of flour. 

In 1865, our receipts of grain, including flour, were 17,657,260 bushels. 
"1866, " " " 20,855,280 « 

'' 1865, exports <^ " 13,427,000 " 

"1866, " " « 18,680,500 « 

St. Louis, though the eighth city in the United States in popu- 
lation, ranks as seventh in the importance of its manufactures. 
Missouri might profitably imitate the activity of its metropolis. 

The extent of our social and commercial* intercourse with the 
rest of the world may be inferred from the postal statistics of this 
department. In 1865, the number of letters which passed through 
the St. Louis Post OflSce for distribution, mail, or delivery, was 
about 11,000,000. In 1866, the total sum of postage collected, 
including the sale of stamps, was more than $195,000; and the 
amount of money orders paid was $145,000. In postal importance, 
St. Louis is the fifth city of the Union. 

The earnings of our railroads indirectly exhibit the magnitude 
of our tr^de. For the fiscal year of 1865, the total receipts of 
the Iron Mountain were $424,700; North Missouri $1,013,000; 
Missouri Pacific and Southwest Branch, $1,939,000; Hannibal and 
St. Joseph, $2,000,000. In 1866, the earnings of the Missouri Pacific 
were $2,670,000. The returns of the Union Pacific for November 
1866 were $77,869. The Directors estimate their monthly receipts 
for 1867 at $100,000. 

In 1865, the total number of passengers, by river or rail, who 
made St. Louis their destination, or a point of transit, amounted to 
1,180,000; and, in 1866, 1,250,000. 

In 1866, the number of houses and firms doing business in 
St. Louis was 5,500, and the number of commercial licenses issued 
during the same year was 4,800. 

The tonnage owned and enrolled in the district of St. Louis in 
1865 was 97,000 tons. On the first of January 1867, the amount 
of our steam tonnage, exclusive of a large number of barges and 
canal boats which made occasional trips, was 106,600 tons, with a 
carrying capacity of 186,000 tons, and a value of 10,376,000. 

Our commerce is aided by ample banking facilities. There 
are in St. Louis, in addition to 20 private banks, 38 Insurance 
Companies, 31 incorporated banking institutions, with an actual 
•capital of $15,000,000. The character of our banks stands deserv- 
edly high in the financial world. The development of the territorieB 
is bringing large deposits to our banks, creating new demands ior 
capital, and extending the channels of circulation. 

Our trade with the mountains is large and rapidly increasing* 
In 1865, 20 boats set out from this port for Fort Benton — ^which ij 
more than 3,000 miles from St. Louis — with a total freight of 
6^000,000 pounds. 

In 1866, 50 boats sailed for Fort Benton, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 10,284 tons. In three instances tlie cost of assorted 
goods was as follows : 
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13 tons of morchatidise *12,000 

35 " " 40,000 

40 " ." ....65,000 

Mean cost per ton 1,300 

The agent who furnishes these facts feels authorized by his 
experience in the trade of the Upper Missouri to appraise a ton of 
Montana merchandise at $1,000. 

The following table is an approximate estimate, based upon 
the preceding data, of our commerce with Montana, for the year 1866 : 

Number of boats 50 

" " passengers 2,500 

Pounds of freight 13,000,000 

Value of merchandise $6,500,000 

The trade across the plains is of still greater magnitude. The 
overland freight from Atchison alone has increased from 3,000,000 
poimds in 1861 to 21,500,000 in 1865. 

The Overland Dispatch Company have courteously flimished 
me with estimates, founded upon their own transactions, of our 
total commerce with the territories in 1865. These figures do not 
include the Fort Benton trade. 

Number of passengers east and west by overland coaches 4,800 
'' ^< ff t< by trains and pri- 
vate conveyances 50,000 

Number of wagons 8,000 

*" " cattle and mules 100,00a 

Pounds of freight to Plattsmouth 3,000,00(J 

'' " Leavenworth City 6,000,000 

*' '' Santa F6 8,000,000 

'* '» St. J oseph 10,000,000 

" *' Nebraska City 15,000,000 

" " Atchison 25,000,000 

Government freight 50,000,000 

Total number of pounds 117,000,000 

Amount of treasure carried by express $3,000,000 

" " '' by private conveyance 30,000,000 

The Overland Express charge 3 per cent, for the transportation 
of bullion. This high commission and the hostility of the Indian 
tribes induced many miners to send their gold East by the way of 
San Francisco to Panama. 

In 1866, the total assay of bullion in the United States was 
$81,889,540. Of this aggregate, $73,032,800 came from the Pacific 
and Hocky Mountain mines. Upon the usual estimate that 25 per 
cent, of the gold and silver escapes assay, the entire product of the 
country in 1866 was $100,000,000. The increase of population in 
the gold regions, the richness of recent discoveries, and greater 
activity in mining operations indicate a still larger aggregate in 1867. 

In 1866, the westward traffic of Leavenworth amounted to 
$50,000,000. This aggregate includes the Santa F^ trade, whosei 
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Talne last year was about C85;000;000. TLo Western trade of 
Nebraska City was in 

1868 16,800,000 pounda. 

1864 23,000,000 " 

1865 14,000,000 " 

1866 30,000,000 " 

The freightage from this point across the Plains roqnired, in 
1865, 11,789 men, 10,311 wagons, 10,123 mules, and 76,596 oxen. 

8o great is the length of the overland rentes that the trains are 
able to make bnt two through trips a year. 

The Union Pacific Railroad already extends to Fort Harker. 
This materially shortens the extent of overland freightage. 

DiBtance from St. Louis to Fort Harker 508 miles. 

" " Fort Harker to Denver 372 '< 

«' '' « ff Salt Lake City 800 « 

" " " '^ Virginia City 1482 '* 

The length of these lines of transportation, the slowness of our 
pre?)ont means of communication, and the magnitude of our tento- 
rial population and trade, forcibly illustrate the necessity of a 
Pacinc Kailraod. 

The foregoing summaries exhibit the commerce of the Missis- 
sippi Valley witii the mountains. But while St. Louis does not 
monopolize the trade of the gold regions, it yet sends to the terri- 
tories by far the largest portion of their supplies. Even in cases 
where merchandise has been procured at intermediate points, it is 
probable that the goods were originally purchased at St. Louis. 

During the rebellion, the commercial transactions of Cincinnati 
and Chicago doubtless exceeiei those of St. Louis. The very 
events which prostrate! our traJe stimulated theirs into an un- 
natural activity. Their sales were enlarged by the traffic which 
was wont to seek this market. Our loss was their gain. 

The Southern trade of St. Louis was utterly destroyed by the 
blockade of the Mississippi. The disruption by civil commotions of 
our commercial intercourse with the interior of Missouri was nearly 
complete. The trade of the Northern States, bordering upon the 
Mississippi, was still unobstructed. But the merchants of St. Louis 
could not afford to buy commodities which they were unable to sell, 
and country dealers would not purchase their goods where they 
could not dispose of their produce. Thus St. Louis, with every 
market wholly closed or greatly restricted, was smitten with a 
commercial paralysis. The prostration of business was general 
and disastrous. No comparison of claims can be just which ignores 
the circumstances that, during the rol e'lion, retarded the com- 
mercial growth of St. Louis, yet fostered that of rival cities. 

Nothing more clearly demonstrates the geographical superior- 
ity of St. Louis than the action of the Government during the war. 
Notwithstanding the strenous competition of other cities, our facil- 
ities for distribution and a due regard for its own interests com- 
pelled the Government to make St. liouis the Western base of sup- 
piiea and transportation. During the rebellion, the transactions of 
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the Government at this point were very large. General Parsons, 
Chief of Transportation in the Mississippi Valley, submits the 
following as an approximate summary of the operations in hia 
department from 1860 to 1865: 

Amount of Transportation. 

Cannon and Caissons 800 

Wagons 13,000 

Cattle 80,000 

Horses and Mules 260,000 

Troops 1,000,000 

Pounds of Military Stores 1,950,000,000 

General Parsons thinks that full one half of all the trans- 
portation employed by the Government on the Mississippi and its 
tributaries was fbmished by St. Louis. 

From September 1, 1861, to December 31, 1865, General Haines, 
Chief Commissary of this department, expended at St. Louis, for the 
purchase of subsistence store**, $50,700,000. 

During the war. General Myers, Chief Quartermaster of this 
department, disbursed at this city, for supplies, trangportation and 
incidental expenses, $180,000,000. 

The National exigencies forced the Government to select the 
best point of distribution. The choice of the Federal authorities is 
a conclusive proof of the commercial superiority of St. Louis. 

The conquest of treason has restored to this mart the use of 
its natural facilities. Trade is rapidly regaining its old channels. 
On its errands of exchange, it penetrates every State and Territory 
in the Mississippi Valley, from Alabama and New Mexico to Minne- 
sota and Montana. It navigates every stream that pours its trib- 
utary waters into the Mississippi. It visits the islands of the seSy 
traverses the ocean, and explores foreign lands. 

Before the war, almost all the Western trade in coffee and 
sugar was carried on by way of New Orleans. The interruption 
of traffic, by the blockade of the Mississippi Hiver, changed the 
channels of commerce. By the necessities of the country, trade was 
forced into unnatural courses. New York, by its limitless capital 
and enterprise, has obtained a brief control over a trade that nghtr 
fully belongs to the West. As soon as the country regains its 
normal condition and commerce resumes its natural flow, the West 
will inevitably assert its former and legitimate ascendency in this 
branch of business- Most of the coffee used in the West is brought 
from Rio Janeiro. Water carriage is always the cheapest means 
of transportation. The rail from New York cannot compete with 
the river from New Orleans. Besides, the Gulf route is the shortest 
distance between St. Louis and Rio Janeiro. The cost, then, of im- 
porting Rio Coffee to this point is much less by New Orleans than 
by New York. An urgent necessity exists for the establishment of 
lines of steamers between New Orleans and South American ports. 

A direct trade with the West Indies and South America would, 
from our superior facilities of transportation, not only place the 
control of the grocery business of the Nortliweat \n omt \i.viii^^ 
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JJut also greatly enlarge our exportations. The TVest conftumes far 
more coffee proportionately than the East. South America uses 
large quantities of Western flour. There would then be a steady 
and growing interchange of commodities between these countries. 

Missouri flour is the best in the American market. This is an 
important advantage in favor of St. Louis. It is a well-ascertained 
fact that the flour made from grain grown in this latitude bears the 
Voyage to South American ports better than any other. The ex- 
jperience of exporters verifies this assertion. Our flour is then not 
only the finest in the United States for home consumption, but also 
the best for exportation to tropical countries. 

St. Louis ought to cultivate more intimate commercial relations 
with Brazil. Prior to our acquisition of Eussian America, the area 
of this country was 500,000 square miles larger than that of 
the , United States. Its present population is nearly lO^OOO^OOO. 
Of its principal maritime cities, 

Para contains 30,000 inhabitants. 

Pernambuco 80,000 « 

"Bahia 130,000 « 

Rio Janeiro 400,000 « 

The exports of Brazil are coffee, hides, sugar, caoutchouc, rose- 
wood, mahogany, Brazil wood, cinchona, logwood, cotton, rice, 
'sarsaparilla, sassafras, ipecacuanha, cacao, vanilla, cloves, cinna- 
mon, and tamarinds. 

In 1856,. the value of the commodities imported from Brazil 
into the United States was 

Brazil wood : . $32,000 

" nuts 43,000 

Eosewood 81,460 

Hair 138,240 

Sugar 513,450 

India rubber 771,320 

Raw hides 1,930,220 

Cofl'ee 16,091,700 

In 1857, tMs country imported from Brazil 197,000,000 pounds 
of coffee, worth $17,980,000. In the same year, Brazil exported to 
foreign markets 256,000,000 pounds of sugar. 

in exchange for these valuable commodities, Brazil needs lard, 
pork, hams, flour, pine lumber, agricultural implements,, textile 
fabrics, and other manufactures. These articles are the chief staples 
of western growth and production. The Mississippi Valley is able 
*to supply most of the commercial wants of Brazil. St. Louis, as the 
main distributing point of the West, ought to take the lead in this 
grand system of mercantile exchanges. A vast commerce must soon 
spring up between the metropolis of this Valley and the ports of 
South America. But, at present, our exports to Brazil are entirely 
disproportioned to our aoility to meet the commercial wtints of 
that country. In 1854 — 55, the trade of England with South America 
was five times as large as that of the United States. 
In 1860, the value of our American imports fVom Brazil was $20,000,000 

« " " exports to " " 6,000,000 
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These fignres show that this countiy is not a successful compet- 
itor for the rich trade of South America. More energetic rivals 
are enriching themselves with the opulence of this commerce. 

The wants of the United States and Brazil are complementary. 
Each country needs the productions of the other. The West is the 
fruitful and main source of those commodities which South America 
requires. St. Louis, as the chief emporium of the Mississippi Valley, 
is able, by the vast expansion which it can cause in this tropio 
trade, to turn the commercial balance in favor of the United States 
and itself become the central distributing point of Brazilian staples. 

But St. Louis can never realize its splendid possibilities without 
effort. The trade of the vast domain lying east of the Rocky 
Mountains and south of the Missouri river is naturally tributary 
to this mart. St. Lo^uis, by the exercise of forecast and vigor, can 
easily control the commerce of 1,000,000 square miles. But there 
is urgent need of exertion. Chicago is an energetic rival. Its 
lines of railroad pierce every portion of the Northwest. It draws 
an immense commerce by its network of railways. The meshes 
which so closely interlace all the adjacent country gather rich treas- 
ures from the tides of commerce. Chicago is vigorously extending 
its lines of road across Iowa to the Missouri river. The completion 
of these roads will inevitably divert a portion of the Montana trade 
from this city to Chicago. The energy of an unlineal competitor 
may usurp the legitimate honors of the imperial heir. 

St. Louis can not afford to continue the masterly inactivity 
of the old regime. A traditional and passive trust in the efBcacy 
of natural advantages will no longer bo a safe policy. St. Louis 
must make exertions equal to its strength and worthy of its 
opportunities. It must not only form great plans of commercial 
empire, but must execute them with an energy defiant of failure. 
It must complete its projected railroads to the mountains, and 
span the Mississippi at St. Louis with a bridge whose solidity 
of masonry shall equal the massiveness of Eoman architecture, 
and whose grandeur shall be commen.surate with the future 
greatness of the Mississippi Yalley. The structure whose arches 
will bear the transit of a continental commerce should vie with the 
great works of all time, and be a monument to distant ages of the 
triumph of ciWl engineering and the material glory of the Great 
Republic. 

Since these sentences were written, a company, composed of 
men of large means and sterling integrity, has been incorporated 
for the purpose of erecting a bridge across the Mississippi at this 
point. The executive and financial ability of its members is a 
guarantee of efficient action and an early accomplishment of this 
great work. The length of the bridge, together with its approaches, 
will be about 3600 feet, and the probable cost $5,000,000. The 
material of the structure will be steel. Chas. K. Dickson is Pres- 
ident of the Company, and James B. Eads, the distinguished 
inventor, is Chief Engmeer. 
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The initial steps for the erection of a bridge acroes the Miflsouri 
at St. Charles have already been taken. The work should be pushed 
forward with untiring energy to its consummation. 

The iron, stone and timber necessary for these structures can 
be obtained within a few miles of St. Louis, and the greater part 
of the material can be transported by water. The construction 
of public works whose cost would be millions of dollars would 
afford employment to thousands of laborers, and give fresh impulse 
to the prosperity of St. Louis. 

A full and persistent presentation of the superior claims of 
Carondolet ought to induce the Government to establish a naval 
station at that point. The supply of labor and materiel which a 
navy yard would require would be another source of wealth to 
Uissouri and its metropolis. 

The eifect of improvements upon the businees of the city may 
be illustrated by the operations of our city elevator. The elevator 
cost $450,000, and has a capacity of 1,250,000 bushels. It is able 
to handle 100,000 bushels a day. It began to receive grain in 
October 1865. Before the first of January 1866, its receipts 
amounted to 600,000 bushels, 200,000 of ichkh xcere brought directly 
from Chicago- The total receipts at the elevator in 1^66 were 
1,376,700 bushels. Grain can now be shipped, by way of St. Louis 
and New Orleans, to New York and Europe twenty cents a bushel 
cheaper than it can be carried to the Atlantic by rail. 

The facilities which our elevator affords for the movement of 
cereals have given rise to a new Bystem of transportation. The 
Mississippi Valley Transportation Compan}- has Iccn organized for 
the conveyance of grain to New Orleans in barges. Steam tugs of 
immense strength have been built for the use of the company. 
They carry no freight. They are simply the motive power, xhey 
save delay by taking fuel for the round trip. Landing only at the 
large cities, they stop barely long enough to attach a loaded barge. 
By this economy of time and steady movement, they equal the 
speed of steamboats. The Mohawk made its first trip from St. Louis 
to New Orleans in six days, with ten barges in tow. The manage- 
ment of the barges is precisely like that of freight cars. The barges 
are loaded in the absence of the tug. The tug arrives, leaves a 
train of barges, takes another and proceeds. The tug itself is 
always at work. It does not lie at the levee while the barges are 
loading. Its longest stoppage is made for fuel. The power of these 
boats is enormous. The tugs plying on the Minnesota river some- 
times tow 30,000 bushels of wheat apiece. The freight of a single 
trip would fill 85 railroad cars. 

Steamboats are obliged to remain in port two or three days for 
the shipment of freight. The heavy e^^pense which this delay and 
the necessity for large crews involve is a grave objection to tie old 
system of transportation. The service of the steam tug requires 
but few men, and the cost of running is relatively light. Tie 
advantages which are claimed for the barge system are exhibited 
by the following table: 
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Tmi anil l-arprM, PfpAmbflAta, 

Stoppage at intermediate points 2 hourg 6 honrs. 

" « terminal " 24 " 48 " 

Crew 15 60 

Tonnage 26,000 tons 1,500 tons. 

Daily expense ^200 $1,000 

Original cost «75,000 8100,000 

In addition to the ordinary precautions against fire, the barges 
have this unmistakable advantage over steamboats, they can be 
cut adrift from each other, and the fire restricted to the narrowest 
limits. The greater safety of barges ought to secure for them lower 
rates of insurance. The barges are very strongly built, and have 
water tight compartments for the movement of grain in bulk. The 
transportation of grain fVom Minnesota to New Orleans by water 
costs no more than the freightage from the same point to Chicago. 
After the erection of a floating elevator at New Orleans, a boat 
load of grain from St. Paul will not be handled again till it reaches 
the Crescent City. 

At that port, it will be transferred by steam to the vessel which 
will convey it to New York or Europe. The possible magnitude of 
this trade may be inferred from the fact, that in 1865 Minnesota 
alone raised 10,000,000 bushels of wheat. Three quarters of this 
harvest could have been exported, if facilities of cheap transportation 
had offered adequate inducement. In 1866, higher prices — which 
produced the same practical result as cheaper freightage — led to the 
exportation of 8,000,000 bushels. Some of this grain belonged to 
the crop of the preceding year. But this fact does not at all affect 
the question of carriage. 

From the Ist of May to the 25th of December If 66, the tow 
boats of this city transported 120,000 tons of freight. TLis new 
scheme of conve^'ing freight by barges bids fair to revolutionize the 
whole carrying trade of our Western waters. It will materially 
lessen the expense of heavy transit, and augment the commerce of 
the Mississippi River in proportion to the reduction it effects in the 
cost of transportation. The improvement which facilitates the 
carriage of our cereals to market, and makes it more profitable for 
the farmer to sell his grain than to burn it, is a national benefit. 
This enterprise, which may yet change the channel of cereal trans- 
portation, shows what great results a spirit of progressive energy 
may accomplish. 

The mercantile interests of the West imperatively demand the 
improvement of the Mississippi and its main tributaries. This is a 
work of such prime and transcendent importance to the commerce 
of the country, that it challenges the co-operation of the Government. 
A commercial marine which annually transfers tens of millions of 
passengers, and cargoes whose value is hundreds of millions, ought 
not to encounter obstructions which human effort can remove. 
The yearly loss of property, from the interruption of communication 
and wreck of boats, reaches a startling aggregate. 

For the accomplishment of an undertaking so vital to its muni* 
^pal interests, St. Louis should exert its mightieat eu^T^\Q^. TVi^ 
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prize for which competition strives is too splendid to be lost by 
default. The Queen City of the West should not voluntarily abdicate 
its commercial sovereignty. 

If the emigrant merchants of A^ierica and Europe, who re- 
cognize in the geographical position of S.t. Louis the guarantee of 
mercantile supremacy, will become citizens of this metropolis, they 
will aid in bringing to a speedier fulfilment the prophecies of its 
greatness. The current of Western trade must flow through the 
heart of this valley. 

In the march of progress, St. Louis will keep equal step with 
the West. Located at the intersection of the river which traverses 
zones, and the railway which belts the continent, with divergent 
roads from this center to the circumference of the country, St. Louis 
enjoys commercial advantages which must inevitably make it the 
greatest inland emporium of America. The movement of our vast 
harvests and the distribution of the domestic and foreign merchand- 
ise required by the myriad thousands who will, in the near future, 
throng this valley, will develop St. Louis to a size proportioned to 
the vastness of the commeme it will transact. This metropolis will 
not only be the center of Western exchanges, but also, if ever the 
seat of Government is transferred from its present locality, the 
capital of the nation. 

St. Louis, strong with the energies of youthful freedom, and 
active in the larger and more genial labors of peace, will greet the 
merchants of other States and lands with a friendlv welcome, afltord 
them the opportunities of fortune, and honor their services in the 
achievement of its greatness. 



RAILROADS OF MISSOURI. 



The railroad system of Missouri is exhibited in the following 
tabular statement : 

RhIIis.ikIii. MilM. 

Cairo and Fulton 37 

^Missouri Yalley 62 

Atlantic and Pacific 88 

Iron Mountain 87 

North Missouri 168 

Hannibal and St. Joseph 233 

Missouri Pacific 288 

Total length of railroads in operation within the State 948 

A vast enlargement of our railroad facilities is contemplated. 
More than 10,000 miles of new lines have been projected on the 
west side of the Mississippi. A quarter of a century may elapse 
before the completion of these extensions ; yet the very conception 
of thorn shows that the public mind is alive to the importance of 
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ampler means of communication with the States and Territories of 
the far West. Most of these roads have received grants of land 
from the Government, and upon some of the lines the work is 
already far advanced. The terminal points of the most import- 
ant roads are : 

Superior City and New Orleans, via St. Paul, St. Louis and 
Memphis. 

St. Louis and San Francisco, via Kansas City and Salt Lake. 

Kansas City and Fort Benton, via Omaha. 

Leavenworth and Galveston, via Lawrence. 

St. Louis and San Francisco, via Albuquerque. 

HANNIBAL AND ST. JOSEPH RAILROAD. 

This road is 233 miles long. It traverses one of the finest 
sections of the State. It gives an outlet to a region rich in agri- 
cultural productions. It is of prime importance not only to local 
business, but to that through trade with the far West whose initial 
point lies north of St. Louis. It is an incalculable advantage to 
N'orth Missouri. Without it, the products of the interior would lose 
much of their value. 

Tliis road has received a large grant of public lands. The tract 
still owned by the company contains nearly 600,000 acres. These 
lands are rich in agricultural and mineral wealth. They are situated 
in a temperate and healthful climate. They are accessible and cheap. 
The price varies from $2.40 to 815.00 an acre. To the settler who 
is unable to pay cash, a credit of two or even ten years is granted. 
No defect of title impairs the value of these lands. The act of 
Congress, vesting in this company the right of ownership, is an 
absolute guarantee of title. The rare of immigrants who pas*) over 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad in quest of a location is re- 
funded in the event of their buying lands of the Company. The 
liberality of the terms of payment, as well as the essential value of 
the property, ought to procure an early sale of these valuable 
freeholcis. 

North Missouri is largely peopled with settlers from New 
England. Colonies of Eastern men are forming communities 
throughout this section of the State, and reproducing the institutions 
of New England upon the prairies of the West. Some large-minded 
and opulent Eastern gentlemen, who hold their wealth in trust for 
the accomplishment of beneficent objects, are generously fostering 
the growth of Western culture. Prominent among these is 
Nathaniel Thayer, Esq., of Boston. Several years ago, he endowed 
a Professorship in Washington Unipeersity, and now, in liberal 
co-operation with other gentlemen, he has organized the ''Thayer 
Institute" at the town of Kidder. It is the design of the founders 
to establish an institution of sound learning, and to insure its life 
by an ample endowment. 

The educational facilities which exist in the New England towns 
along the line of the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad are justly 
entitled to the consideration of Eastern men who are s^kin^ W^xsi^& 
in Missouri. 
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NORTH MISSOURI RAILROAD. 



This road runs from St. Louis to Macon. The length is 168 miles. 
It was finished in 1859 and cost S7>638,195. It will be extended 
during the present year to the Iowa State line. The distance from 
Macon is 65 mile3. The North Missouri will ultimately connect by 
means of the northern lines with all the large towns upon the 
cpper Mississippi, and by its junction with the Cedar Eapids and 
Iowa Central railroads enjoy the advantage of a double connection 
with St. Paul. A branch of this road from Moberly to Ijeaven- 
worth is now under construction. It is 147 miles long. It is to be 
completed next year. It will run through Brunswick, Richmond, 
Kansas City and Leavenworth ; and connect, by the extension of 
the Missouri Valley railroad with Council Bluffs and Sioux City. 

Another branch running from Centralia to Columbia — a distance 
of 22 miles — will be finished by the middle of next July. Thia road 
lies wholly within the limits of Boone County. 

The North Missouri is now dependent for its Western con- 
nections upon the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad. But after the 
completion of the West Branch from Moberly, it will have a contin- 
uous independent line to Leavenworth. With its extensions, it will 
be the longest railroad in Missouri. There are no richer lands in 
the State than those which this road traverses. 

The railroad bridge at St. Charles is now in process of erection. 
Its length will be 1500 feet, and its ultimate cost ^500,000. It will 
be finished in 1868. 

The gauge of the North Missouri is now 5 feet 6 inches. 
During the present summer the gauge will be changed to 4 feet 
8| inches. This is the width of the Hannibal and St. Joseph track, 
of the Union Pacific, and of all the railroads in Iowa. After this 
alteration is m-ide, the North Missouri can make all its northern 
and western connections without change. The same train can run 
from St. Louis to Leavenworth. The 18 new engines which the 
Company are now putting on the road increase the number of their 
locomotives to 42. 

On the main line to Macon, the amount of private and municipal 
subscription was $2,137,400, and the loan of State credit $4,350,000. 

By subsequent legislation, the State released its lien upon the- 
road for the $4,350,000, and permitted the Company to issue first 
mortgage bonds for $6,000,000. The holders of these bonds now 
possess the first lien on the completed road, and are still further 
secured by a first mortgage on the extension to the Iowa State line, 
on the new West Branch, and on the St. Charles bridge. 

By the t^rms of the law, the $6,000,000 are appropriated to 
epecific objects : 

For the erection of the St. Charles Bridge $500,000 

'' " exteuRion to the Iowa State line 1,500,000 

'' '' construction of the West Branch 4,500,000 

When all the extensions now under contract are completedi 
the North Missouri will have the following length of line : 
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Prom St. LoniB to Macon 168 miles 

^' 3Ioberly to Ijoavenworth 141 " 

" Macon to Iowa lino 65 " 

" Kansas City to Leavenworth , 22 " 

*< Centralia to Columbia 22 " 

Total length of the main line and branches 418 " 

The estimated cost of these extensions will be : 

From Moberly to Leavenworth ^,000,000 

" Macon to Iowa State line 1,266,000 

" Centralia to Columbia 500,000 

SL Charles Bridge 500,000 

Total cost $6,266,000 

To meet these expenses^ the North Missouri has the following 
roaources : 

First mortgage 7 per cent, bonds $6,000,000 

County and private subscriptions 1,841,000 

25,000 acres of land in Chariton county 250,000 

Other property 281,000 

Total resources $8,322,000 

Whole cost and assets of the road $15,960,195 

The inequalities of a railroad impair its efficiency. They 
squander motive power. They augment the cost of transportation. 
The carrying capacity of the North Missouri is greatly enlarged by 
the lightness of its grades. The advantage of its comparatively 
level track is distinctly visible in the economy of freightage and of 
effective power. 

From its extent and location, the North Missouri will not only 
Scutate trade and travel, but actively promote a denser settlement 
of the fertile lands through which it runs. 

PACIFIC EAILROAD.* 

The Pacific railroad will be prominent among the public works 
^ fXl time. It will be the longest railway in the world. The 

I main line will be 2300 miles long, and its branches 1000 miles more. 

: A continuous track, 3400 miles in length, will unite New York 
and San Francisco. The cost of the rails alone will be more 

I than $30,000,000, and the expense of the completed road will be 
about $150,000,000. A force of 20,000 pioneers is leveling this high- 

J ^yfora royal progress of the Great Republic. The road is now 
*^vancing at the rate of 800 miles a year. Upon the Pacific slope, 
Jbe work is prosecuted with great vigor. From Sacramento, the 

i j|n6 already extends eastward 114 miles. It is now crossing tho 
neigbts of the Sierra Nevarfa. The passage of this range encounters 
P^t obstacles and exhibits grand triumphs of civil engineering. 

* TfaiR flnd the <*Uiiioii Pftclfio Ktilroftil" lire titlm which dn not Mriotly fall within 
l^apope of an •r«;cU nn the **K4iilroe(la uf Miiwouri.*' But the pMcitio Knilro«il ta vo 
uUmaUly eiinnectAtI with the proi^perity and devcKipmeut of Missouri, tLiit the Uux^ 
^Mi le diaciua it wad too grout for Kuccouftil resi^tauco. 
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The road spans profound chasms^ creeps along the dizzy verge of 
precipices; and pierces the solid buttresses of the mountains. The 
sublimities of this region are scarcely inferior to the grandeurs of 
the Yosemite Valley. 

Some of the mountains along whose base this road runs are 
said to be 12,000 feet in height. A recent article in the New York 
World furnishes some very interesting statistics of the Central 
Pacific railway. This road was begun in 1868. The initial point 
is Sacramento. This city stands at the head of navigation on the 
Sacramento river. The ease of communication afforded by a navi- 
gable stream obviated the necessity of beginning at San Francisco. 
But, under a charter authorising the construction of a railway be- 
tween these two cities, 97 miles of road have been already built. 
The central Pacific is now finished to the crest of the Sierra Nevada. 
The Company intend to complete the road from 

Sacramento to Virginia City 156 miles in 18^7 

« " Austin 320 " « 1868 

" " Salt Lake City 586 " '' 1870 

The estimated cost and equipment of the road from Sacramento 
to the state line of California are estimated at $14,000,000. For 
15 miles, the pathway up the ascent of the Sierra Nevada has been 
cut in solid granite. During the progress of the work, the daily 
consumption of powder was 360 kegs, worth $1400. During the 
fall 1866, the working force was 8,000 Chinese. The number of 
horses and mules employed upon the road was 1200. This spring 
the Company intend to increase their industrial force to 12,000 or 
15,000 men. 

In 1866, the earnings of the Central Pacific were : 

From Sacramento to Colfax, 62 miles, May, $65,000 

" " " " June, 67,000 

'' " Alta, 69 " July, 85,000 

" " « « August, 112,000 

" « '' •* September, 114,000 

." " *' '^ October, 127,000 

From Sacramento to Cisco, the tarif of rates is $9,50 for pas- 
sengers, and $14.00 a ton for freight. But even at those high prices, 
there is a saving of 20 per cent, on the former cost of carriage. 
The Express Company of Wells and Fargo charge on freight 
From San Francisco to Austin, 320 miles, 60 cents in gold per pound, 
" " Salt Lake, 710 " 75 " *' " 

In Nevada, green fire wood is $13 a cord in gold, and the 
timber necessary for mining purposes costs from $30 to $45 per 
hundred. The quantity of lumber requisite for this use may be 
inferred from the alleged fact that the mine of Gould and Curry 
contains as much timber as Virginia city, a wood-built town of 
15,000 inhabitants. Yet, notwithstanding the great expense of 
material and transportation, some of the mines of Nevada pay a 
monthly dividend of 2 to 5 per cent. The Gould and Curry Mining 
Company think that they could have saved in 1864, by the relative 
economy of railroad carriage, $2,000,000 in gold. The annual cost 
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of transportation to Nevada is $10,000,000. In 1866, the freight 
on $6,000,000 from the East to Montana was 82,000,000. 

These facts disclose the grave difficulties which retard the 
growth of our Territories, and prompt the utmost vigor in the 
prosecution of the Pacific railroad. 

Official assurance is given that the entire line will be finished 
m 1871. The terms of the charter require its completion by the 
first of July 1876. 

The glory of this great achievement will chiefly belong to 
St. Louis. The conception of the enterprize originated in this city. 
The first capital was advanced by our own merchants. With rare 
foresight and an honorable faith in the ultimate success of their 
great undertaking, our public-spirited citizens persevered in despite 
of every discouragement and opposition, till at last popular favor and 
financial prosperity have crowned their efforts. 

The prophecy of Benton is rapidly approaching its fulfilment. 
Soon the Atlantic and Pacific will be bound together by railroad ties. 
This colossal work will be a proud monument of American energy. 
Its consummation will inaugurate a new era in the history of 
commerce. In anticipation of its completion a Kew York company, 
with a capital of $30,000,000, has just established a regular monthly 
line of steamers between San Francisco and China. The Colorado 
made its first voyage from San Francisco to Hong Kong in 27 J days. 
The mail from Japan now reaches the Pacific coast in three weeks. 
The journey from New York to Hong Kong, by way of London 
and Suez, takes 56 days ; but by the Pacific Eailway, the time will 
be only 35 days. 

This inter-oceanic railroad will doubtless become the highway 

of travel between Europe and the Orient. Between the termini of 

the Pacific Kailroads, there is an interval of about 750 miles. 

Conveyanee by stage over this long and difficult line is relatively slow. 

Yet, notwithstanding this great impediment, England has already 

sent its China mail across this Continent. The economy of distance 

and time, the personal comfort of a passage lying wholly in the 

temperate zone, and the avoidance of the heat and perils of tropic 

seas will secure to this route the main patronage of the travel between 

the maritime iVontiers of Europe and Asia. Time, too, is often an 

important element in commercial transactions. The Pacific Eailroad 

will afford the quickest transit between the opposite borders of the 

Eastern hemisphere. The interchanges of merchandise of small 

bulk and great value will be carried on over this road. Commodities 

liable to be injured by the temperature of the tropics will seek the 

safety of this northern line of transportation. The temperate calm 

of Pacific waters in the latitude of San Francisco and Shanghai is 

an additional safeguard of life and cargo. 

The Pacific railroad will be a mighty agency in the development 
of that vast tract of country which lies between the Rocky Mount- 
ains and the Sierra Nevada. The discovery of gold and silver in 
the canons of these mountains gave the initial impulse to population 
—the Pacific railway will accelerate the movement. While the 
acquisition of wealth will still be the chief motive, tV\e iujcWW.^ ol 
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reaching the moni](tainB by means of this road will etrergtfccn (he 
prime incentive. Populous States and well ordered governments 
now exist in regions which but few years ago were only trackless 
solitudes. The presence of gold in the Rocky Mountains has sud- 
denly adorned their slopes with a flourisning civilization. The lure 
of riches and the convenience of the railroad will people these 
fastnesses, and add new members to the sisterhood of States. 
Under the action of thepe twofold motives, new communities will 
Bxi^Q, Happy home'*, social order, and public wealth will soon be 
found in the recent wilderness. The development of the mountain 
region will swell our national resources with ingots of precious 
metal, and probably require, for the accommodation of local travel 
and commerce; the construction of other roads to the Pacific. 

MISSOURI PAOIFIG RAILROAD. 

This road runs IVom St. Louis to Kansas City. It is 283 miles 
long. The initial steps having been taken in 1849, active work was 
begun Aug. 2, 1851, and the last rail was laid Sept. 19, 1865. 

The cost of construction was $11,418,794 

" " rollingstock 2,049,674 

Total cost of the road 813,468,468 

From the inception to the completion of this road, every step 
of progress was retardei by difficulties of the gravest character. 
Financial embarrassments, disastrous accidents, and reVel raids have 
peverol V teste i the ability and resources of the Company. In the 
fall of 1864, the Missouri Pacific suffered terribly from the devast- 
at ons of civil war. The rebels, besides inflicting other extensive 
injur'es upon the road, destroyed 11 bridges whose total length was 
more than 3250 feet. The aggregate damage from this* incursion 
was $500,000. Yet the magnitude of these losses and impediments 
has but increased the honor of ultimate success. The dauntless 
purpose and administrative skill which surmounted so great ob- 
stacles are worthy of public and grateful rcmorabranco. 

The funds which enabled the Directors "to complete the road 
were derived from the following sources : 

State Bonds $7,000,000 

County subscriptions 2,845,630 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Bonds 1,.'=JOO,000 

Private subscriptions 764,000 

St. Louis County Bonds 700,000 

Some of these loans were effected with the greatest difficulty. 
Aid was at times granted only when it became apparent that, 
in the event of refusal, the enterprise would have to bo abandoned. 
The re'nctance of the Ijejjislature to pledge the public credit for the 
completion of the road did not arise from unfriendliness, but from 
the fiscal embarrassments of the State. Only a resolution undis- 
mavo \ by disaster and an abilitv resource fiil in difficulties could have 
carriei the road suoceasfally through theiO financial omergcncics. 



During the rebellion^ the main line and the Southwest Branch 
were of inealcnlable importance to the country. The extent of this 
service may be inferred from the fact^ that, in 1863, '64 and '65, 
the net receipts for Government transportation were $758,550. 
The terrible ravages of the rebel armies would have been much 
worse, had it not been for the facilities of rapid movement and sud- 
den concentration which those roads affordod to the national forces. 

The present equipment of the Missouri Pacific is : 

Mail cars 7 

Baggage and Express cars 17 

Caboose carB..«. 29 

Passenger cars 41 

Locomotives 47 

Freight cars 641 

The total quantity of iron rails used in the construction and 
repair of this road is 27,600 tons. The sei*vice of the line requires 
a constant force of 1500 men. 

The Company is purposing, at an early day, to change the 
width of the track to 4 feet 8^ inches. The road will then have the 
same gauge as that of the Union Pacific. When the contemplated 
change has been made, this road will form an unbroken and uniform 
part of that magnificent line which will soon stretch to the Pacific 
shore. The road is now doing an immense and steadily increasing 
bosinesB. The success and general utility of the Missouri Pacific 
long since justified the action of the Legislature in granting the loan 
of tiie public credit. The issue of State bonds, ensuring the capital 
necessary to the completion of the road, was an act of legislative 
wisdom. The influence of this railway upon the prosperity of Mis- 
souri has been signally beneficial. We hope that public honor and 
private wealth will reward the energetic and farsighted men who, 
under such grave discouragements, carried forward this road to a 
successfiil consummation. 



UNION PAOIFIO RAILROAD, EASTERN DIVISION. 

The State of Missouri has a deep and permanent intorest in the- 
Union Pacific railway. This line was contemplated in the Pacific 
Railroad Act of 1862. In the original bill, >t constituted the 
St. Louis connection of the Union Pacific railroad, whose initial 
pomt was the 100th meridian of longitude. By later legislation* 
in 1864 and 1866, the junction of the "Northern or Omaha" road 
tnd the ''Kansas or Smoky Hill" road was changed to a point 
''fifty miles west of the meridian of Denver" in Colorado. 

The Union Pacific railway, with its connections, is the shortest 
line between the mountains and the Mississippi river. It lies 
200 miles south of the Omaha Branch, and will oe comparatively 
^ from the snows which will obstruct the Northern line. In its 
^tire length, it crosses no navigable stream. It must inevitably 
^^me the trunk line across the continent. This road is a contin- 
^tion of the great central chain of railways running wo^t froxa ^iN^ 

4 
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Atlantic metropolis. From New York to San Francisco^ the main 
road deviates but little from the base line of the fortieth parallel. 

The work upon the Union Pacific railway, Eastern Division, 
was begun in 1863, but owing to the war and various legal difficult- 
ies was not vigorously prosecuted until July 1865, when the present 
organization assumed control. The following data in regard to the 
road have been furnished by one of the officers of the Company. 
The line of the Union Pacific railway, as located under the pres- 
ent law, starts from the Missouri river at the western terminus of 
the Pacific railroad of Missouri and runs almost due west up the 
rich valleys of the Kansas and Smoky Kill rivers, and from the 
head-waters of the latter across the plains to Denver, and thence 
along the base of the mountains to the point of junction with the 
Northern Branch. The length of this Division is about 700 miles. 

Of this distance, 225 miles have been completed, fully equipped, 
and accepted by the United States Government. A continuous 
railway now extends 508 miles west from St. Louis. A branch road, 
81 miles long, has also been built from Lawrence to LeavonwordL 

The Union Pacific Company contemplate the constmctioR of i 
railroad to Santa F6. They purpose to begin the preliminary survey 
at an early date. The initial point is Filley, a town 200 miles east 
of Denver. The distance to Santa F6 is about 400 miles. This road 
would give an outlet to the productions of New Mezioo, open the 
territory to the invasion of enterprise, bring its resourcee within 
the reach of commerce, and attract a rich trade to St. Louis. It is 
the design of the Company ultimately to extend this road through 
Arizona and Southern California to the Pacific. The same grave 
considerations of public economy, self-defence, and material develop- 
ment which led the Grovemment to lend its credit to the central road 
should induce it to grant subsidies to this Southern line. 

Contracts have been made to complete the main road to the 
385 mile-post west of the Missouri river by December 81, 1867. 
225 miles of track, extending from Kansas City to Fort Barker, 
are now laid. Beyond the present terminus, 90 miles of graded 
road are ready for the rails. 

The cross-ties of the Pacific Eailroad, Eastern Division, are made 
of hard wood. The rails weigh 56 pounds per lineal yard, and are 
all of American manufacture. 22,000 tons of bars have been already 
used in the construction of this road, and 14,000 more are now on 
their way. 

By the first of June, this road will have the following 
equipment : 

Baggage and Express cars 5 

Passenger cars 14 

Locomotive engines 25 

Freight cars .418 

The earnings of the road for the quarter ending December 31, 
1866, exceeded $200,000. It is believed that the receipts during 1867 
will average $100,000 per month. 
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The sabsidies with which the GroverDment aids the construction 
this portion of the Pacific railroad are : 

Ist. A loan of 816,000 for each mile of railroad and telegraph 
le, to be delivered to the company as each section of 20 miles is' 
mpleted and accepted by the government. It consists of 80 years^ 
. S. 6 per cent, bonds, secured by a second lien. The interest 
id principal are guaranteed by the United States. The law per- 
Lte the company to issae bonds of an eqnal amount per mile, 
cured by a first mortgage having priority over the government lien. 

2nd. A grant of 12,800 acres of land per mile of finished road, 
gives alteiniate sections extending 20 miles on each side of 
le road. 

The Bonds issued to this division of the Pacific railroad 
ature in 80 years. The interest on these Bonds is paid by the 
. S. Government. To secure the repayment of this interest, the 
iverament deducts and retains one half of the cost of its own 
ansportations over the road. The amount of mails, troops, 
anitions of war, aud Indian supplies, carried over this line, is 
iry large. Before the close of tne coming summer, 27,000,000 
innds of Government freight will be shipped by this route to the 
rritories. The total amount of interest which the Government 
kB paid on the bonds of this road, up to March 1, 1867, is $97,000. 
16 cost of Government transportation, from Oct. 15, 1866, to March 
1867, is 955,000. Of this sum, the Government has reserved 
S7,000. This amount is more than 80 per cent, of all the interest 
hich the (xovemment has paid on the Bonds of the road. After 
le present year, the transportation of Government supplies will 
*obably refund to the national treasury all the money advanced 
•r the payment of the interest on these Bonds. An examination 
!* the business of the road discloses the unexpected and ^atifVing 
bOt, that this great national work will be accomplished without 
>Bt or embarrassment to the Government. In tne event of an 
ndian war, or of an invasion of the Pacific coast, this railroad 
rould be invaluable to the financial interests and military success 
>f the nation. It would lessen the expenses, and facilitate the 
prosecution, of a frontier war. It would give strong material 
^urantees for the perpetuiiy of the Union. The completion of this 
uitional highway will strengthen the alliance of the States with iron 
'wmds, and develop our Western wilderness into populous common- 
wealths. 

In addition to the grant of public lands, the company has 
Wght from the Delaware and Pottawatamie tribes of Indians about 
^,000 acres in the heavily timbered regions of Eastern Kansas. 
^ purchase comprises some of the finest farming lands in the 
8Ute. Nearly 1,000,000 acres of valuable lands, all lying east of 
^ort Riley, are now offered by this company for sale to actual 
*ttlerfl. The progress of the Pacific railroad and the natural 
attractions of iiansas have exerted so marked an infiuence upon 
unmigration, that the actual increase in the population of that State, 
during the year 1866, was, according to the estimate of Got. 
C^wford, 50,000 people. 
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These princely subsidies from the Government and the financial 
strength and executive enei^j of this corporation justify the 
expectation that the work will be completed in the time prescribed 
by law. 

ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

This road was formerly called the Southwest Branchy but its 
ownership and title have recently been changed. It runs from 
Franklin — a town on the Missouri Pacific, 87 miles west of 
St. Louis — ^to the Gasconade river. The length of the independent 
line is 88 miles. 

The extension of the Atlantic and Pacific is making rapid 
progress. A bridge nearly 800 feet long will soon span the Gas- 
conade. A force of 1500 men is now at work upon the continuation 
of the road. The distance from the Gasconade river to the Arkansas 
line is about 200 miles. The cost of extending the road to the 
borders of the State is estimated at $6,000,000. The amount which 
the development of the mineral resources of Southwestern Missonri 
would add to our common wealth cannot be calculated, but the rise 
in the value of real estate which the completion of this road would 
cause has been appraised at $25,000,000. The extension of this 
line from its present terminus merely to the southwest comer of 
Missouri would be an incalculable benefit. The trade of the North 
western roads may be partially diverted from St. Louis by the 
construction of rival lines. But the Atlantic and Pacific, by its 
advantages of situation, will compel all connecting lines to be 
subsidiary to itself; and its commerce, constantly swelled by the 
trafiSc of tributary roads, must necessarily flow to St. Louis. The 
extension of this road would open to settlement vast tracts of valu- 
able land, and by the impulse of cheap transportation lead to an 
extended development of the rich mines of Southwestern Missouri. 

ST. LOUIS AND IRON MOUNTAIN RAILROAD. 

"The St. Louis and Lron Mountain" and "The Cairo and Ful- 
ton" railroads have recently been sold by order of the Gk>venior of 
Missouri for the redemption of funds which the State advanced them. 

The amount of State loan to the former road is 88,501,000 

" " " latter " 660,00(F 

" interest for six years, to Jan. 1st 1867 ... . 1,494,860^ 

Total indebtedness to the SUte .$5,645,860^ 

The State bought these roads Sept. 27, 1866, and in November 
following sold them through Commissioners to Messrs. McKay, 
Reed and Co. of Pittsburg for $900,000, payable in Missouri Bonds. 
The deeds were made by the State Jan. 9, 1867 ; and, on the 12th 
of the same month, the purchasers sold the roads to Hon. Thomaft^ 
Allen of St, Louis, for »i,275,000. 

The Iron Mountain railroad, running from St. Louis to Pilots 
Knob, is 87 miles long; and oost, exelusive of discount, interest an(9 
commissions, $4,856,800. The quantity of rails used in the oon-^ 
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truction ot this road Ib aboat 10,000 tons. It« freight is mostly 
ron ore, pig metal, lead, barytes, lumber, and wood. In 1865, its 
arnings were $424,700; and, in 1866, they were probably stall 
arger. 

The Cairo and Fulton railroad begins at Bird's Point on the 
Mississippi, and will eventually terminate on Eed Eiver in the 
k>uthwest comer of Arkansas. But 26 miles of the road are now 
inished. It cost, exclusiyo of incidental expenses, $680,300. It 
las a land grant of about 500,000 acres. The country through 
jvhich it runs produces a rich growth of timber, corn, and cotton. 
[t is estimated that, in 1866, 60,000 bales of cotton — including prob- 
ibly some shipments fVom contiguous counties in Arkansas — were 
wrought from Southeast Missouri. 

The present proprietor of these two roads will consolidate them 
inder the style of ''The St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and Southern 
Railway", and make an unbroken line from St. Louis to Belmont, 
opposite the terminus of the Mobile and Ohio Kailroad. The con- 
iitions of the purchase exact the completion of this road within five 
p^ears ; but Mr. Allen feels confident of his ability to finish it in less 
than half of that time. The cost of the road will be about $4,500,000. 

An ultimate extension of this line to Helena is contemplated. 
[n faot^ the initial steps have already been taken. The Legislature 
Df ArkiAnsas has recently revised the original charter of the road, 
and granted ampler privileges. The liberality of these franchises 
has led to the organization of a coinpany, and the subscription of 
11,000,000 in capital and materiel. The estimated expense of this 
road is $5,000,000. The distance from Ironton to Helena is 2S0 
miles. The country through which the projected line passes is pro- 
ductive, well-watered, and generally level. Even where inequalities 
exist, the grades are relatively light. 

The completion of this road to Helena is highly important to 
St. Louis. It would greatly enhance our municipal prosperity. 
Vast commercial interests depend upon the success of this under- 
taking. Between St. Louis and Helena, navigation in the summer 
season is sometimes embarrassed by low water and sandbars; and, 
in the winter-time, it is frequently obstructed by floating ice. Though 
the intervals of interruption are temporary, yet the briefest sus- 
pension of our Southern communications inflicts a serious injury 
upon the mercantile interests of St. Louis. 

The continuation of the Iron Mountain road to Helena would 
open an avenue to a point below which navigation is never impeded 
by ice or low water. An outlet to the great markets of the South, 
direct, available, and always free from obstructions, would soon 
develop our winter trade into summer proportions. 
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EDUCATION. 



No treatment of the material interosts of a State can be com- 
plete, without some discnssion of the spiritual forces which vitaliae 
them. Public wealth is often a cause of national decay. Genuine 
prosperity implies the guidance of intelligence and morality. No 
community can greatly flourish where ignorance and dishonesty 
prevail. The political economy which ignores the intellectual and 
moral forces ofsociety discards the prime essentials of public welfare. 
The commonwealth is only supremely great when it is actuated by 
enlightened motives and imbued with the spirit of a Christian civili- 
zation. 

During the war, domestic turbulence greatly impaired the 
efficiency of our common schools. In some of the rural districts, 
the shock of arms or the distempered condition of the public mind 
led to a temporary suspension of the schools. But now, since the 
civil strifb which disorganized our educational system has ceased, 
our schools are resuming their activity. Under the old regime, 
indifference to public culture was a prominent trait. 'A social system 
which rested on unjust distinctions of caste and fostered civil in- 
equality would naturally look with disfavor upon the cause of popular 
education. An aristocracy based upon wrong has an instinctive 
dread of intelligence. There is a deathless hostility between them. 
Ignorance is the helpless victim of oppression^ but popular enlighten- 
ment is the divine victor of injustice. Now, since the feudal 
impediment to our progress has been removed, we shall advance 
with a fireer movement. A fresh energy invigorates our public 
polity. A spirit of freedom and progress imparts a new nfe to 
our educational system. The people of Missouri are actively re- 
organijdn^ their public schools. They are striving with a zealous 
oo-operation of mdividual and legislative efforts, to extend and 
improve their institutions of learning. 

The public schools of St. Louis were organized in 1833, and 
went into practical operation in 1839. They are now an honor to 
Western culture. Improved by the best results of experience, 
taught by an acoomplisned corps of instructors, and aided with the 
resources of valuable Public Libraries, they afford to the youth of 
this metropolis the means of a thorough popular education. The 
grades of our public schools are based upon a system of rigid class- 
ification. They culminate in the High School. Studente enter this 
institution onlv through the ordeal of a competitive examination. 
Admittance, therefore, implies exempla^ deportment and success- 
ful scholarship. The discipline of the High School embraces the 
higher branches of an English education and the Academic course 
of Classic culture. The scholarly training of this institution qualifies 
its graduates for the duties of life or the pursuit of polite learning. 

The Normal School in this city afforas excellent opportunities 
for professional discipline. It teaches the philosophy of education 
as well as the best processes of practical instruction. The profes- 
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Bional Buocess of its graduates shows the effect of trained skill and 
systematio teaching. 

In addition to its public schools, St. Louis has endowed 
Universities whose excellence obviates the necessity of sending 
Western youth to Eastern institutions for a liberal education. In 
one of these Universities, the mathematical course is as f^ll and 
exhaustive as at West Point, and the standard of scholarship, in 
the chief departments of study, is scarcely inferior to that of 
Harvard or Yale. 

St. Louis also possesses excellent seminaries for the education 
of young women. The Mary Institute is virtually a College. 
To students pursuing the extended course, it offers the main 
advantages of a liberal culture. It opens to young women fields of 
study and sources of refined enjoyment from which they have been 
too long excluded. Such institutions exert a beneficent influence 
upon society. They add to wealth the graces of polite culture, 
invest poverty with honorable means of self-support, and enrich 
every fireside with ampler resources of happiness. 

The Polytechnic Institute of St. Louis is a noble monument of 
private munificence and public usefVilnesH. The building is one of 
the most expensive and superb structures in the United States. 
The cost of erection, together with the value of the grounds, was 
more than 8400,000. The edifice is worthy of its use. It will be 
devoted to the service of practical science. Ilere the philosophy 
of the industrial arts will be taught. In these halls, artisans will 
receive gratuitous instruction in those scientific principles which 
underlie every mechanical pursuit. The processes which mere 
experience can but imperfectly discover at the close of a business 
life may here be accurately learned at the beginning. The ajpprentice 
and artificer can here acquire briefer solutions of mechanical prob- 
lems, cheaper methods of manufacture, and the latest appliances 
of ehemical science to the industrial arts. Poverty will debar no 
student from the halls of this institution. The instruction is free. 
A mastery of the practical principles taught in the Polytechnic 
Institute is a strong guarantee of business success. 

There is no reason why St. Louis, with its admirable system 
of public schools and higher institutions of learning, should not 
become the center of Western culture. The metropolis of the West 
should diffuse throughout this valley those principles of mental and 
moral enlightenment on which our republican civilization rests. 

The State University of Missouri, located at Columbia, was 
seriously injured by the ravages of civil war. Insurgent violence 
caused a suspension of the literary exercises and a partial destruction 
of the buildings. But the appropriation granted by the last Legis- 
lature will repair the injuries of the rebellion and restore the 
University to its former usefulness The central location of this 
institution adapts it to the convenience of the interior. Beorganizod 
on a broader basis and imbued with a progressive spirit, our State 
University will be capable of efiioient service in the cause of educa- 
tion and freedom. 
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Active efforts ftre now makings with every probabilitj of 
ultimate sacoess^ for the estabUshment of an Agricultural College 
in Missouri. The new institution will be an important addition to 
the educational facilities of the State. By^ teaching the economic 
processes of scientific husbandry, by determining uie analysis and 
capacities of different soils, by explaining the philosophy of fertili- 
zation and the remedy for defects of essential elements, by exploring 
the cause and cure of vegetable diseases, by discovering the nature 
of injurious insects and the means of destroying them, by testing 
the adaptation of valuable foreign plants to our own lands, and by 
elevating the chief industry and reliance of the nation to the dignity 
of a science, an Agricultural College would actively promote the 
material and mentiu development of the State. 

The public school law of Missouri is liberal and equitable. It 
imposes upon the people of the State the duty of maintaining free 
schools. It provides for the education of all classes, without 
distinction of color. This law fully accords with the spirit of the 
age. Its provisions embody the soundest philosophy and the finest 
humanity of civil ethics. 

Missouri encourages immigrants by a juBt and generous care 
fbr the education of their children. Immigrants will find here not 
only rare opportunities for material success, but excellent facilities 
for the cultivation of those spiritual forces which determine the 
destinies of men and the greatness of nations. 



SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS AND FACILITIES FOR 
IMMIGRATION TO MISSOURI 



The provisions of the new Constitution of Missouri are highly 
favorable to immigrants. By the liberal terms of this Charter 
"Every white male citizen of the United States, and every white 
male person of foreign birth who may have declared his intention 
to become a citizen of the United States, according to law, not less 
than one year nor more than five years before he offers to vote, who 
is over the age of twentyone years, who is not disqualified by or 
under any of the provisions of this Constitution, and who shall 
have complied with its requirements, and have resided in the State 
one year next preceding any election, or next preceding his regis- 
tration as a voter, and during the last sixty days of that jperiod 
shall have resided in the county, city or town where he offers to 
vote, or seeks registration as a#roter, shall be entitled to a vote at 
such elections for all officers. State, county or municipal, made 
elective by the people." 

There are hundreds of thousands of acres of valuable land in 
this State subject to entry under the homestead law. The conditions 
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)f this law are generous : '* Any person who is the head of a family, 
>r who has arrived at the age of twenty-one years, and is a citizen 
3f the United States, or who shall have filed his intentions to become 
such, as required by the naturalization laws of the United States, 
and who has never borne arms against the United States Govern- 
ment, or given aid and comfort to its enemies shall, from and after 
the Ist of January, 1863, be entitled to enter one quarter section or 
less quantity of unappropriated public lands, upon which said person 
may have filed a pre-emption claim, or which may at the time 
the applioation is made be subject to pre-emption, at $1.25 or less 
per acre; or 80^acres or loss of such unappropriated lands at $2.50 
per acre, to be ^located in a body, in conformity to the legal sub- 
divisions of the public lands, and after the same shall have been 
surveyed : Provided, That any person owning and residing on land 
may, under provisions of this act, enter other land lying contiguous 
to Ins cipher said land, which shall not, with the land so already 
owned or occupied, exceed in the aggregate one hundred and sixty 
acres." 

The cost of entry at the land office is $14. After a residence 
of five years upon the land and the additional payment of $4, the 
title is complete, and a patent, vesting in the occupant the fee simple 
of the property, is issued. The humblest manual laborer can, oy 
the earnings of a single month,, purchase a farm of a hundred and 
sixty acres. By the liberality of our beneficent Government, the 
poor man can buy a homestead at loss than twelve cents an acre. 
Any public lands in Missouri, contemplated by the terms of the 
act, can he entered under the homestead law. The Government 
accepts in payment for public lands cash, land warrants and agri- 
cultural scrip. By act of Congress passed July 2, 1862, 'Hhis 
wrip, when duly assigned and attested by two witnesses, under such 
authority of the said State as the act of the Legislature thereof 
inay designate, may be surrendered at any land office in satisfaction 
of a location of "one quarter of a section," or for any quantity in 
one legal subdivision less than one quarter section, where such 
location is taken in full for one quarter section — the location to be 
restricted to vacant public lands subject to entry at private sale at 
tl.25 per acre, mineral lands excluded, and whilst the aggregate 
looation of all the claims under the said act may be taken in any of 
^e territories without limitation as to the quantity located in any 
'^^^ of them, yet, in virtue of express limitation in the statute, not 
niore than 1,000,000 acres of the total aggregate scrip-issue under 
said act can be located within the limits of any of the States." 
*^(?ricultural scrip is now very cheap. It can be bought at sixty 
^nts an acre ; in other words, 160 acres of land, which the Grovern- 
^ttt values at $200, can be nurchased by means of this scrip for $96. 
®Qt one difficulty attends the location of land with College scrip, 
"nder a 160 acre land warrant, the sole requision is that the forty 
^ subdivisions shall lie in contiguous tracts. But a location witJi 
^Hp demands that the land shall constitute a "quarter section'^ in 
the technical sense of the law. Divide a '^section" into four equi- 
^terai parts— 160 acres, if entered with scrip, must oomprise one of 
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these aqnares. No other form will satisfy the requirements of 
the law. 

There are now three land districts in Missouri. A new division 
has recently been made. 

The Ironton district lies east of range 11 west, and souih of 
township 38. The recording office is at Ironton. 

The Springfield district comprises that portion of the State 
which is situated west of range 10 west, and south of township 35. 
The registry is at Springfield. 

The Boonville oistrict embraces all the rest of the State. The 
office of entry is located at Boonville. 

Letters of inquiry should be addressed to the '^Begister of 
Public Lands'^ in that district where the immigrant proposes to 
settle. Gratuitous information relative to the character and adapti- 
tions of lands in their several departments is promptly furnished by 
the land officers. 

The Graduation Act was repealed in 1862. 

The public lands are now in large demand. Thousands of im- 
migrants are now coming to Missouri. 

But the danger of exhausting our supply of lands is not im- 
minent. Official returns, just received from the registries, show that 
there are now in the 

Boonville District — 790,000 acres of unentered public lands. 
Ironton " 1,000,000 " <' 

Springfield « 2,000,000 " « 

As in each of these cases the lowest estimate of the registers 
has been given, it is probable that there are now in this State more 
than 4,000,000 acres of land still subject to entry. 

The effect of freedom upon the material interests of Missouri 
is most palpable. When it is, remembered that the ordinance o^ 
emancipation. was passed January 11, 1865, the following figure^^ 
recently derived from official sources, are eminently instructive: 

The entries in the Ironton District were in 1863. . .... 655 acre9^ 

" « " 1864 7,395 « 

'' " *' 1865 21,709 « 

" " " 1866 60,131 *' 

Prom 1860 to 1866 inclusive, 17,375 acres were entered unde^*' 
the Pre-emption Act ; and, in the years 1864, '65, and '66, 71,54^ 
acres were registered under the Homestead Law. 

The statistics of the Boonville office are a still more signal 
illustration of the influence of universal liberty. 

For the year and three quarters preceding the passage of th^ 
Ordinance of Emancipation, the entries at the Boonville office were^* 
38,496 acres — ^for the same period subsequent to the passage of that> 
act, the entries were 607,145 acres. Of this vast quantity, 402,392^ 
acres were entered during the last year, prior to the first or 
October, 

During the rebellion, the disturbed condition of the Stat» 
greatly diminished the number of entries. Yet, after making everjT 
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just allowance for the decrease due to civil disorder, our comparison 
BtUl signally yindioates the superior prosperity of freedom. 

But even these facts do not fully indicate the extent of our im- 
migration. Thousands of immigrants have bought improved farms, 
but of course the land office keeps no record of such transfers of prop- 
erty. The effect of this large accession to our population has been 
to raise the price of improved lands. Though our cultivated farms 
can still be purchased at very low rates, yet Eastern men must no 
longer indulge the hope of buying our best lands at the prices which 
prevailed before the disenthralment of the State. Kor must they 
expect to find amid the rude conditions of frontier life the social ad- 
vantages of older communities. A recollection of this obvious fact 
will prevent disappointment. The immigrant will find here an in- 
exhaustible richness of soil and mine. A wild, exuberant, fruitful 
nature lies before him. But his own energy must develope its re- 
sources, and his own art fashion abundant materials into a oeautiful 
home. Nature flirnishes the facilities, but man must use them. 

The intelligent forecast of our railroad and steamboat com- 
panies leads them to encourage immigration by special favors. 
They often give to destitute immigrants free or reduced trans- 
portation. Their policy is sagacious. The generosity which 
immediately relieves the beneficiary will eventually enrich the 
benefactor. 

''The Board of Immigration of the State of Missouri'' was 
organized under an act of the Legislature, approved Feb. 16, 1865. 
The following sections, copied from the amended act, express the 
constitution, objects and resources of the Board. 

''jBe it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri 
as follows : 

''Section 1. There shall be a Board of Immigration, which 
shall be composed of five members, three of which are to be 
appointed by the Governor. 

"Sec. 2. The Governor and Secretary of State shall be ex-offido 
laembers of this board; and it shall be its duty to do all and every- 
tbing which may and will advance and encourage immigration to 
this State, either from the eastern States of the United States or 
^m the eastern hemisphere. 

"Sec. 3. The members of this board shall, if they deem: it 
^visable and proper for the encouragement of immigration, publish 
or cause to be published pamphlets, essays and articles treating on 
*i^d describing, in a true light, the developed and undeveloped 
^cultural and mineral resources of the State of Missouri, our 
*<Alities for navigation, railroad connections, and our wide-spread 
^ttimerce, and to distribute them in such localities wherever,, in 
^*wir opinion, they may be useful, beneficial and of good for the 
Promotion of immigration to our State. 

"Sec 4. They also shall have power, whenever deemed exped- 
wnt by them, to appoint an agent or agents, either for the eastern 
States of the United States or for Europe, for the purpose of aiding 
^d advising immigration ; and such agent or agents shall act f^oV^V^ 
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under the instmotion of the Board of Immigration, who shall also 
fix and allow their compensation for their services, to be paid out 
of the fund created as hereinafter provided. 

'^EO. 8. The sum of two thousand dollars, annually, is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury of the 8tate not 
otherwise appropriated, for the use of the Board of Immigration, 
to be expended by them as they think best and expedient for the 
interest of immigration to the State of Missouri, which shall be in 
full of all other appropriations. 

"Sec. 9. The Board of Immigration is ftirthermore authorized 
and shall have power to open books and invite and solicit contribu- 
tions and endowments of money from corporations, manufacturers, 
merchants and all persons who are immediately and directly bene- 
fited by the flow of immigration ; which money so contributed shall 
also be under the control of and expended by the Board for the 
intents and purposes in the preceding section stated. 

"Seo. 12. It shall be the duty of said Board to co-operate with 
the Bureau of Immigration at Washington City, and to make regu- 
lar reports of their labors and proceedings to the General Assembly 
of the State, accompanied by such references, suggestions and 
statistics as may furnish good and reliable data and a proper basis 
for future legislation on the subject of immigration." 

The total receipts of the Board during 1865 and '66 were about 
$10,500. A rigid economy has presided over all disbursements. 
But the unsufficiency of the present appropriation greatly restricts 
the usefulness of the Board. A legislative liberality, proportioned 
to the importance of the work, would enable the officers to enlarge 
the operations and secure the beneficial objects of the organization. 
The results already attained, in despite of limited means, evince the 
wisdom of the Legislature in creating the Board, and justify san- 
guine expectations of ftiture utility. 

It is believed that 2000 famHies have been induced to settle in 
Missouri through the agency of this association. Thousands of 
letters of inquiry have been answered, and a large amount of valu- 
able information upon the resources of the State has been circulated. 
The first report of the Secretary is fhll of useful facts. The ofiicers 
of the Missouri State Board of Immigration are : 
Gov. Tnos. C. Fletcher, President, Jefferson City, Mo. 
F.EoDMAN, Secy, of State, YicePres., " " " 

Hon. Isidob Bush, Secretary, 322 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 
Hon. a. Vallb, Treasurer, " " " '* 

Hon. F. Muenoh, German Correspondent, Augusta, Mo. 
Esv. Martin W. Willis, Gen. Agent, 309 locust st., St. Louis. 
Office of Stats Board of Immigration '^ *' *' " 

The Secretary and Agent will cheerfVdly respond to all inquiriea 
concerning Missouri. By the diffusion of free information and by 
the encouragement of personal assistance, the Board is actively 
fulfilling the object of its organization. 

The name of the '' German Emigrant Aid Society" imports the 
nature of its services. The capital of this organization is now 
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about S5,000; and the prospect of an early enlargement is hopeful. 
The efficiency of the society is greater by far than its means. Its 
benevolent activity is restricted to the relief of indigent Germans. 
The following statement exhibits some of the labors of this society 
dnring the past year. 

Number of families forwarded to their destination 7 

« '' patients treated at the hospital 15 

'' '' persons provided with board 70 

" " " aided with money 78 

" " " supplied with work 146 

*' '' days' board fhmished 181 

Amount of pecuniary assistance $866 

*^ recovered for lost baggage $524 

'* dispatched to immigrants 91^289 

But perhaps the larger part of the labor of this society escapes 
the form of tabular expression. It has directed immigrants to those 
portions of the State best adapted to the exercise of their several 
vocations, recommended the cheapest lines of travel, negotiated 
loans, recovered delayed baggage, procured legal advice and com- 
pelled the fulfilment of contracts for transportation. Its services 
in cases of sickness, destitution and helplessness have been unre- 
mitting and effective. 

''The Mullanphy Emigrant Eelief Fund" is under the manage- 
ment of a Board of Commissioners composed of the Mayor of 
St. Louis and a member — elected by the Common Council — from 
each of the ten wards of the city. The amount of this fund is over 
$500,000. The property is mostly unproductive real estate. At 
first, the title of tne lands was contested, and the Board was seriously 
embarrassed by suits at law. After the adjustment of the rights 
of possession, the improvements, so long deferred by litigation, wore 
begun. In 1864 and '65, the Board spent $40,000 in the erection of 
buildings. Dnring the present year, the rent of fifteen new houses 
will Btifi farther enlarge the revenue of the fund. The net income 
fh>m the estate is now $10,000 a year. It is the present policy of 
the Board to expend almost all of this sum in the improvement of 
the property. 

By this process the quickest increase of capital and the amplest 
means of fhture usefulness will be secured. In 1865, the almoner 
of the board dispensed $1,000 for the relief and assistance of foreign 
immigrants. ^ 

The Commissioners are now erecting, at a cost of $25,000, a 
large building at the comer of Sixth and Gratiot streets. The 
structure wiQ be 40 feet front, 120 feet deep, and 8 stories high. 
Its accommodations will be spacious. It will contain 75 berths, and 
couches could be spread, upon an emergency, in the open spaces. 
It will comprise rooms for baggage, bathing, and cooking. An 
elevator and a safe will complete the conveniences of the establish- 
ment. The Board think that the accommodations of this building 
will be sufficiently large to meet the present wants of all that class 
of immigrants contemplated in the bequest. The fWendly and ^^dv 
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cions hospitalities of this institution will not only relieve dostita- 
Uon; but also promote immigration. 

The following extract from the organic ordinance of the 
Common Council tally explains the uses of the Mullanphy fhnd: 

'' First. In order that relief from said fVmd shall be furnished 
to all poor immigrants and travelers coming to St. liouis, on their 
way bona fide to settle in the West, a building shall be erected upon 
a lot at some convenient point, a part of which shall be fitted up 
for lodging and boarding rooms, with a hall for use in the day ; and 
on the lower floor, let there be kept the office of the Secretary of 
the Board and the business room, to which immigrants and travelers 
may first bo taken. This plan is subject to such modifications 
by the Board of Commissioners as may be found convenient. This 
house shall have ample room for the deposit of baggage of the im- 
migrants, and for other necessary conveniences. An officer shall 
be appointed to be the Secretary and Business Agent of the Board. 
He shall collect all information needful for the benefit of immigrants 
and travelers, relating to climate, soil, character of land, &c., that 
will enable immigrants and travelers to learn, as far as practicable, 
all facts relating to localities by which they may determine the best 
place for them to go, and he shall, by all means in his power, and 
m the manner required of him by the Board, keep up correct inform- 
ation upon all such subjects, and he shall use his best endeavors to 
procure and keep in his office all information needed for the pur- 
poses above named, and shall procure and keep registered, as far 
as practicable, a list of lands in different localities which may be 
offered to settlers, with a note of all facts relating thereto. 

Second. There shall be appointed an Assistant Secretary by 
the Board. He shall visit all boats and trains of cars arriving witli 
immigrants and travelers, make himself known to them and ^ve 
them such information on the spot as they should have to enable 
them to pass safely through the city, and, where they need assistance, 
he shall, under regulations to be adopted by the Board, take them 
to the building with their baggage when necessary, and see that 
they are safely placed within the charge of agents of the house. 
There they shall oy him be fhmished with all necessary information 
as to boats, routes and lands, so as to be thoroughly informed upon 
all points useAil to them. Where immigrants are poor and needy, 
they shall be relieved under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Board. And it shall be the especial duty of this officer to protect 
immigrants and travelers from impositions and false information 
attempted by runners, and upon their departure this officer shall 
procure their tickets and superintend their shipment." 

After the f\ill improvement of the Midlanphy estate, the 
princely revenue accruing from the rents will be exclusively donated 
to the assistance of needy immigrants. Many a friendless passenger 
will yet bless the memory of him who organised his generosity into 
a perpetual beneficence. 

Even a general description of the Counties of Missouri would 
f)ar exceed the prescribed limits of this pamphlet. Emigrants desir- 
ing such ftillness of practical detail must procure the Grcologioal 
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ReportB of the State, or wait till they reach St. Lonis, where it will 
be easy to obtain all the information they need. Immigrants who 
have not already decided upon a location should buy through tickets 
to the farthest points which they purpose to explore. For, even in 
case they should not go quite to the proposed destination, the local 
rates are so high that it would still be a matter of economy to pur- 
chase the through ticket. 

Parties who propose to settle in the West would do well to 
form colonies. Then they could at once command the advantages 
of organized communities. They could bear with them their 
household gods, and rear in their honor sacred and secular temples 
— the church and the school house. The institutions transplanted 
frora a less genial clime might flourish in our fertile soil with a 
richer growth and mature the ^itage of a still fairer civilization. 

Our limitless expanse of unsettled lands invites the occupancy 
of colonists. The population of Missouri is not proportioned to 
the mi^nitude of the State. In I860, our census was 1,182,000. 
If this State was as densely peopled as England, Missouri would 
contain a population of 25,000,000. By the extent and diversity of 
its resources, Missouri is better able to support this vast number in 
competency and independence than England is to maintain its present 
population. 

Missouri needs able-bodied men. There is opulence i^i muscle. 
The physical energies of a healthful man in the prime of life are 
appraised at 91,000. Every robust immigrant, however unblessed 
with the goods of fortune, enriches the State with his wealth of 
sinew. Our broad acres need the labors of myriads of workmen. 

The suppression of the rebellion is an auguiy of peaceflil thrift. 
The restoration of the Union is a guarantee of National greatness. 
The American people are now entering upon a career of material 
prosperity to which the annals of political economy present no 
parallel. It requires no gift of prophecy to fortell the thronging 
millions who will, within a score of years, people this vast valley. A 
. simple calculation based upon the tables of the census is all the in- 
spiration which the prediction demands. The tidal waves of pop- 
ulation which follow the star of empire -^ will not pause in their 
westward flow, till they break against the rocky barriers of the 
Sierra Nevada. The rich mineral deposits of the Eocky Mountains 
will lead to an early settlement of the surrounding country. Soon 
tens of millions will people the vast domain which lies on the '^sun- 
set side of the Father of Waters." Cottages, hamlets, cities will 
spring up. Every resource of nature will be explored. Wealth 
will be developed. The industrial products of the country will 
reach aggregates which will startle the statistician. The Mississippi 
valley, whose annual yield of cereals now exceeds 1,000,000,000 
bushels, will become the granary of the world. Metallurgy will 
utilize in eountless forms and uses the rich products of our mines. 
Our manufactories will create capital, economize material, natur- 
alize gold, nationalize comfort, vinoicate our industrial independence, 
and satisfy our American wants with domestic productions. The 
exchange of commodities, in obedience to the laws of demand and«\i^ 
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ply will freight oar railroada with the merchandize of a vast internal 
trade. Our vessels, laden with richer cargoes than the fabled 
freights of classic argosies, navigating every stream and traversing 
every main, will expand our inland and international commerce into 
still grander proportions. The restless energies of the Anglo- 
American character will achieve a greatness that will surpase 
precedent, and justify to mankind the soundness of our faith in the 
incentives, stability and excellence of republican institutions. 

In the accomplishment of this great national destiny, Missouri 
will do her full part. Emerging from her fierce conflict with treagpo, 
triumphant yet sorely wounded, she will not now, with her brow 
radiant with the new luster of freedom and her loins girt with the 
untarnished cincture of loyalty, yield to any of her sister States in 
the generous rivalries of peace. But her present industrial force 
is not equal to the development of her resources. She urgently 
solicits assistance. She seeks the co-operation of the self-reliant 
laborers of New England, and of the two hundred thousand sturdy 
immigrants who are annually landing at the port of Kew Tor^* 
-She promises a cordial welcome and liberal compensation to th^ 
higher classes of trained and skilfhl workmen. She especially 
needs educated labor. She appeals to an intelligent self-interes^^ 
and invites the potters, goldsmiths, watchmakers, vinedressers, siU^ ' 
weavers, glassmakers and metallurgists of Europe to come to h^ ^ 
heritage and bettor their condition. 

Free Missouri, instinct with the spirit of progress and loyal t>^^ 
the genius of republican liberty will welcome the immigrant to it^ ^ 
enjoyment of her boundless advantages, and enrich his induatr"';:^ 
with generous recompense. ...Millions may accept the proffered* -^ 
hospit^ties without exhausting the ample board which Mis 
spreads upon her table lands. 
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PREFACE. 



In coDforniity with the Act, approved March 20, 1866, appointing a Commis- 
Icnor of Statistics, I herewith present my first Annual Report. 

In making up this report, I have met with the usual difficulties incident to a 
lew enterprise. In obtaining information from the different counties, it was 
liffieult to decide how many and what items to aslc lor, because if I aslced 
or too much I got nothing. Since nobody was paid, the duty was shirked 
^m one to another and ended by not being performed at all. I am free to 
Anfess that the result shows that I made this mistake. I prepared large blanks, 
imbracing every item of Agricultural, Manufacturing, and Social Statistics, and 
f these had been properly filled out and returned to this office 1 could have 
oude a more complete report than has ever been published in this country, 
^nt this task involved so much labor that only a few assessors have complied 
''^ith my request or the law. Another difficulty in rendering these returns 
i^vailablc is, that the assessors have until the first of January to complete their 
^ks, and then very little time is left to make the proper abstnicts before ray 
'^port is required to be presented to the Legislature. It would be well to 
Revise some means of obviating this difficulty. As the case stands at present, 
^ shall be obliged to embrace fewer items in my report, making it less com- 
plete and satisfactory, or some remuneration must be made to the assessors for 
^<?ir extra labor. The assessors of Cooper and Platte counties deserve especial 
^nimendation for their very complete reports, ^ and any one at all acquainted 
^th such matters will see that it is asking too much to require them to do 
^bis gratuitously. If this system of minute and complete reporter could be 
^rrled out, it would give a better idea of Missouri and its resources than any 
^5*ay upon the subject could possibly do. I would therefore recommend that 
the Legislature provide some means by which those officers who make reports 
*^ required by law and the Commissioner of Statistics shall receive some pay 
^or theh- work. 

The Statistical Report made in the Assessor's office of St. Louis is especially 
doable. Very few, if any, statistical reports in the Union can compare with 
** in extent, minuteness, or accuracy. It required the constant labor of one 
^^k for many weeks, and it certainly deserves to be paid for. 

Many of our records are very defective and inaccurate. Something should 
^ done to render them more complete and correct. On comvai\Ti^ \Xv^ x^bcsyc^^ 
^ marriages in the "Recorder^ a office with the returns to the K^wsaaox ot ^X* 
I«itfr eoani^, there Is foand a difference of 1,200. Ot the \Art\\%, xvolt mox^ 
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than one-half are recorded, and in some counties scarcely at all. The records 
of naturalization arc scattered through the different courts, and it is almost 
impossible to get them returned to this office. The records of mortality are 
exceedingly imperfect. In the city of St, Louis the records of the Board ol 
Health and those of the cemeteries do not agree. 

Concerning Manufactures, it is also very difficult to obtain information. 
When possible, I have made use of the returns of the Collector of Intenial 
Revenue. But sometimes the tax is levied ad valorem^ and then the quantma 
cannot be calculated from this source, because the price is not given. 

To obtain true values, it is necessary to add about one-third to the assessed 
value, because it is well known that the real value of an article is seldom 
returned when a tax is to be levied upon it. 

The experience gained in making up this first report will enable all partiei 
concerned to improve in succeeding ones. 

Senator C. H Rowland, the author ot the Act in relation to Statistic^:, U 
entitled to ci-edit for inaugurating this important movement. When the deftrts 
of the law are remedied, as they should be,- by the Legislature, it cannot bat 
prove, in time, of the utmost importance to the State. 

For much of the information contained, and the work of arranging and 
condensing the matter of this report, I am indebted to the labor and skill of 
Prof. Spencer Smith. 

L. D. MORSE, 

Commusioner of StatUtiei* 
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IMPORTANCE OP STATISTICS. 

*he Science of Statistics is of comparatively modem origin. Archenball, in Prus- 
, was the first who gave the name and scientific form to this branch of knowledge. 
I corapend was originally published in 1749, and went through seven editions. His 
•St distinguished pupil, Schlossa, carried out his views still Airther in his ^^The- 
r of Statistics," printed at GU>ttingen in 1804. Sweden was the first European 
vemment that paid any attention to the collection of Statistics in a systematic man- 
r. The attention of other governments was soon attracted by the important results, 
d many of them soon entered into a similar arrangement. There is now a Statis- 
al Department, or what is termed a * ^Bureau," in connection with the govern- 
ents of Frussia. Austria, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Naples, Sardinia, and many other 
uropean countries. 

The French Society of Universal Statistics was founded in 1829, under the protec- 
on of the King. The subjects about which the Society is employed are arranged 
i three classes: Firat — Physical and DsacRiPTivB Statistics, embracing Topo- 
raphy, Hydrography, Meteorology, Geology, Mineralogy, Population, Man 
^nsidered Physically, Hygfiene, and the Sanitary State. Second — Positive and 
ippLiED Statistics, embracing Vegetable and Animal Productions, Agriculture, 
Ddustry, Commerce, Navigation, State of the Sciences, Generallnstruction, Litera- 
ire, Languages, and the Fine Arts. Third — Moral and Physical Statistics, 
deluding the Forms of Religious Worship, Legislative and Judicial Power, Public 
administration. Finance, the Military, Marine, and Diplomacy. 

*'The Science of Statistics," says De Bow, in 1853, "may be considered as 
Imost new in our country ; it has, nevertheless, of late excited much attention, and 
^esee from the reports of Congress and of State, down to the newspaper press, the 
ingest evidence of its favor and progress. Such a science is worthy of all atten- 
^on, and deserves to be introduced into our schools and colleges, as it is into the 
■merchant's counting-house and the Legislative halls, as an independent and most 
mportant branch of sound, practical education." 

In the Patent Office Reports on Agriculture, as early as the years 1848 and 1849, 
be importance of organizing Bureaus of Statistics, or of adopting some efficient 
i^ans for the collection of complete statistics of the industrial resources of the 
ountrji, was ably urged. In the volume for 1849 the Commissioner says: *'In 
be pursuit of its Statistical investigations, this office has keenly felt the want of 
Deani for obtaining accurate and reliable information concerning the great indus- 
^ interests of the country. No provision has been made by the General Govern- 
i^Qt for obtaining such information, except in relation to our foreign commerce, 
md but very few of the States have adopted measures for obtaining authentic 
^formation in relation to these industrial interests. Massachusetts and Louisiana 
^ in advance of most other States in their legislation upon these subjects. Iw 
"^ former State very full returns are obtained In short peno^a ot «k i«^ '^^«s^^\l 
^ot annuaUj", of her industry and resources; and in the lattjeT «k. "BwT^iwi o^ ^\3SL>a&- 
^has been eatablisbed. The encouragement of collector* ot ^taXAaXX^ \^ ^^^ ^^ 
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Uie avowed means by which the Smithsonian Institute proposes to diffuse knowl- 
edge among men. A most interesting view of tlie vast resources of this greit 
republic would be annually exhibited if all the States would follow the exam[^ 
of Louisiana and Massachusetts. The statesman and legislator, to whom the people 
commit the destinies of their common country, would tlieu hare at their btndi 
ample material to aid them in the intelligent discharge of their momentous aod 
responsible duties, without wliich they are like blind men, feeling their way in the 
dark." 

Tables of statistics are to the State what his account-books are to the merchuit 
What should we think of the prudence of that man who should continue to do busi- 
ness year after year without keeping any record of his affairs ? How else can he tell 
what branch of his trade is most successful, or what prices he paid for various artides 
at different times, and a thousand other things which a good business man keeps 
properl}' arranged in his counting-room, where he can refer to them at any time? 
And should the affairs of the State be conducted more loosely than those of an incR- 
vidual? An individual may remember some of his transactions; any defect in his 
books may frequently be remedied by calling upon his recollection. Not so with 
State affairs: here is a large number of men assembled to transact business of whldi 
they can know nothing except what is contained in the records; and bow can t 
legislator enter upon his duties without the documents before him? How frequently 
are committees at fault for w^ant of the proper information which a compendium of 
statistics would furnish. As a consequence more time is wasted in discusjdng 
^^ opinions-' (which are not seldom the offspring of the author's imagination) thin 
would pay for certain and thorough knowledge. A collection of facts would be 
found a sure test of the correctness and practicability of various theories of politi- 
cal science, especially those in relation to the production of wealth and its distri- 
bution among certam classes, the benefits arising fi'om laws regidating commerce, 
the results of granting subsidies, giving protection to ceitain manufactures, etc. 
At present the statistics on these and kindred subjects are the veriest webs of 
entertaining romance. 

A complete statistical report on an extensive scale enables the legislator to work 
understandingly. If he wants to know the relative value of agricultural products, 
and the enhanced value by manufacturing, or the comparative results of commcrdftl 
enterprises, a series of Statistical tables, well collated and arranged, will give him 
the information at a glance. 

Tables of statistics are too often regarded as labyrinths of figures, uot intended for 
every-day use, and only valuable to some curiosity hunter or musty antiquarian. 
But this is a mistake: ihey give their information clearly and sharply, undi^sgulsed 
by woi*ds. It is true that columns of figures arc not as attractive to the youn^ u 
French novels; but, to the searcher after truth, they are quite as interesting. Statis- 
tics, like everything else worth knowing, are better appreciated the more we study 
them. 

They are comparatively a novelty among our people; and to naost persons the 
Census is a work of wonder, and always supposed to be limited to the mene enu- 
meration of inhabitants. Now, when a man who labors under this mistake Bas a 
book presented to him from Ooveniment, which tells him all about the relative 
importance of every branch of agriculture, the value of the ditterent departments 
of commercial enterprise, and the results of the various manufacturing schemes, 
he begins to think, to inquire; and, as fact after fact Is brought to his view, his 
mind Is awakened, and the long columns oi figures acquire new attractions, and the 
more they are studied the more interesting they become. 

Individuals engaged in extensive enterprises may derive invaluable aid fh)m col- 
lections of 8tatif»tic8, The data thus obtained at^ e«&^iiWfi\ u> lYifc ^m^loyment of 
CHpItal and industry. To illustrate by example*, ^upv^^ft ot» ol wa \%x^ tgc^xk. 
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merchants wants to know what the wheat market is likely to he for the coming 
year. With the Statistical Reports of the surrounding^ States at Iiand, he has only 
to tnm to these, and, seeing the amount raised, compare it with former years; this 
will ji^ive him a good hasis for future operations. Already some of our large man- 
ufitcturers' associations have begun to act upon this principle. The iron manufac- 
turers have taken the initiative, and employed competent persons to visit every fu> 
nace in the United States and collect from the books and ledgers the important 
fkcts there recorded. The national woolen manufactiu^rs are doing the same 
thing in relation to their pursuits. Those who are engaged in other departments 
of productive industry could do the same with advantage. 

Agriculturists are proverbially careless and inaccurate in the accounts of their 
crops and the cost of producing them. Not one in a hundred can do any better 
than guess at the amount of any of his crops or the number of acres he lias in 
cultivation. Hundreds of farmers can l>e found in this State who have not a single 
memorandum of their whole farming operations. This makes it more difficult to 
obtain statistics upon agricultural subjects than upon any other department of 
industry. This loose way of doing business will soon be remedied if certain 
reports are required of them every year and the assessors are strict in seeing 
that thej' approach to some degree of accuracy in th«ir accounts. Thus, indirectly, 
they will acquire the habit of taking notes of their farming operations; and when 
the habit is established, the task becomes easier the oftener it is accomplished. 
Maoufiicturers also come very far short of reliable data; yet the success of their 
business depends in a good degree upon details, and they ou^t to be gathered 
together. 

In those countries where complete and detailed statistics have been collected and 
arranged, taxation and the benefits pf government are divided more equitably, 
because the rights of every class are better understood, and respected accordingly. 
The confidence of the people in the management of public affairs is hightened by 
having the facts within reach upon which the policy of the administration is based. 

GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION. 

Missouri is situated in the center of the United States. The rivers which How 
through it and along its borders extend east and west from the Alleghany to the 
Rocky Mountains, north and south from the British dominions to the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is in the center of the great Mississippi Valley. Geographically, it 
lies between the parallels of 86^ 30^ and 40° north latitude, and between the merid- 
lan? of 12*^ and 17^ 3(K west from Washington. More specifically, its eastern 
boundary is the Mississippi river, beginning at the parallel of 86° north, following 
the deepest channel to the mouth of the Des Moines; thence along this river to its 
rapids, in latitude 40°3(K north; then due west to the Missouri; thence along the 
Missouri to the mouth of the Kansas; thence due south to the parallel of 36° 30^; 
then east along this parallel to the St. Francis river; down this river to its mouth; 
then due east along the parallel of 36° to the Mississippi river and point of t>eginning. 

Th^ statistical results of tliese elements may be expressed in the following table: 
Total extent of surfkce, ------ 67,380 square miles. 

Land in acres, 43,123,200. 

Number of acres comprising the hilly and mineral region south 

of the Missouri, 17,000.000. 

PACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

Ifittouri compriaes witbic its limits every variety of aurfaoe^ excft^X. xXv^i «xXx^\ofc 
mountaiooitf. Extending tlirough the State from the MiAfiourV t\\w Vo ^e^ ^<i\xV>Dc- 
earaer i§ whst ia aUied tlie Ozark Mountains, thoug\v l\w7 «r^ Tti'Oxet WX 
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than mountains. They occupy a larj^e portion of the interior of the State south of 
the Missouri river. With a few exceptional small prairies, like oasea, the land is of 
very little value for grain crops. It is believed by many that it will prove exceed- 
ingly well adapted to the cultivation of the grape, but this remains to be demoDStra* 
ted. East of this range the rough country continues nearly to the Mississippi river. 
The south-east corner is more or less swampy. On the west the land gradually 
improves till you reach the counties bordering on Kansas, when it spreads oat 
into beautiful rolling prairies. North of the Missouri the general character of the 
surface is prairie— sometimes rolling, but oflener flat. 

So far as county reports have been received, the surface of each county is given in 
detail in * 'The Condition of Agriculture' '—First Series. 

GOVERNMENT, FINANCES, Etc. 

The State of Missouri secures the right of voting to every free white male citiien 
twenty-one years of age, who has resided in the State one year and in the county 
three months, except such as may be disfranchised for disloyalty or other high crioie. 
There is a general registry law, and every one entitled to a vote must have his ntme 
registered in the proper office. 

The general election is held on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November. 

The Greneral Assembly is composed of a Senate of thirty-four members, chosen by 
districts for four 3^rs, one-half biennially, and a House of Representatives of one 
hundred and forty members, chosen by representative districts for two years. Tlic 
Legislature meets biennially (even years) on the first Wednesday in January. The 
Governor is elected for four years. The Lieutenant-Governor (who is ex-officio Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the principal administrative officer), the Secretary of State, 
the Auditor, the State Treasurer, and the Register of Lands, are elected for the same 
time. 

The Judiciary consists of a Supreme District Court, Circuit Court, and. County 
f Court The Judges of the Supreme Court, three in number, are elected for the 
terra of six years, and hold two sessions annually at Jeflerson City, St. Louis, 
and St. Joseph. Its Jurisdiction is appellate only. For circuit purposes the State 
is divided into eighteen circuits, in each of which a judge is elected for six years* 
A court is held twice a year in each county. St. Louis has special, civil, and 
criminal courts. A county court sits in each count}' and is composed of three 
justices, elected for four years. 

METEOROLOGY AND CLIMATOLOGY. 

The importance of a correct and certain knowledge of the climate of a country, 
deduced from a long series of scientific observations, has not heretofore been properly 
appreciated. Its real value cannot be estimated. The keeping of meteorological 
records, in almost all cases, has been a labor of love. None but the most indefati- 
gable men of science have been willing to assume the amount of labor requisite to 
examine the instruments and make the records of the climate three times a day for 
twenty years without any other compensation but the satisfaction which science 
always accords to its votaries. A series of well-recorded observations for the last 
twenty years would be of great value, especially now, when Missouri, having thrown 
off its incubus, is attracting an intelligent and enterprising population from all parts 
of the world. 

The wool-grower of New England would like to know if the climate is too ^varm 

for the growth of hla favorite staple. The yine-grower from northern Germany to 

southern Italy ^ haying ascertained that the face ot ^e eovmtrs «xv^^^ c£<aa\\\:^ qC the 
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soil is similar to tliat of his native hills, immediately asks of the climate— its tempera- 
ture, humidity, etc. The returns from a few stations properly located would give a 
funeral idea of our climate, and answer nil these questions satisfactorily, and the 
emigrant and the nation he henedted thereby. The State would protect its own 
hiterests and attract wealth and industry to its borders. Until we are able to give 
trustworthy information regarding our State, the emigrant from other parts of the 
country or from Europe must trust to '* travelers' tales'* for information. Agents 
of Land Companies are sent out, not for the inducements they can offer, but for their 
qualities as talkers. For example — several years ago an agent went to Switzerland 
to obtain settlers for Lord Selkirk's colony, of which Pembina is the principal town. 
By false representations a shipload was obtained, and after a long and stormy passage 
they found themselves landed on the delightful shores of Hudson's Bay, in the depth 
of an Arctic winter, and there left to find their way, as best they might, to their 
•'promised land." 

In a few years fVom this time, if the science of climatology continues to attract 
the attention which it Is now receiving, and our legislators become awake to its 
importance, such impositions cannot be practiced. We shall then be able to present 
facts — the plain unvarnished truth. Emigmnts can then tell to what climate they are 
going, and their prospects when they arrive. 

How often do we hear people exclaim, ''This is the most uncommon weather 
known;" or, **this is the hottest (or coldest) day I ever experienced;" or, -*such 
storms of rain (or snow) never happened within the memory of the 'oldest inhab- 
itant;' " (said oldest inhabitant's memory being usually as treacherous as their 
own.) Frequently, too, we hear it confidently asserted by these ''oldest inhab- 
itants" that the climate has wonderftilly changed since they were childrtMi ; that we 
have no longer the beautiful mild winters, the pleasant summers and the delight- 
ful autumns, which are associated with the memories of their youth. Perhaps a 
series of correct meteorological tables would materially interfere with many of 
these fond recollections. 

Though no calculations can be made upon the weather, whether it will rain or 
snow, be fair or cloudy, for any particular day, yet such results may be deduced 
from records continued through a series of years that we can determine the gen- 
eral climate of a country and its adaptability to certain purposes. For example, 
if th6 temperature is below a given standard we know that certain crops will not 
generally ripen, though they may in exceptional years. If the humidity is too 
great, or too little, certain crops and manufactures thrive or suffer accordingly. 

Being able to make a correct exhibit of our climate, persons from abroad who pro- 
pose emigrating to this State, either for farming or manufacturing, will be guided 
in their purposes by what they know of its adaptability. We often hear it asserted 
that certain localities are more subject to drouths than others, that storms follow 
the course of certain streams, and many other observations upon the climate and 
its changes which have no foundation in fact. For the benefit of all concerned, 
these questions ought to be settled mathematically. Nothing regarding the State 
is less understood than its climate. Every traveler is liable to exaggerate accord- 
ing as he finds it at the particular time of his visit. If he happens to meet with 
storms during the few days of his sojourn, the climate is reported accordingly; if 
a hail-storm happens, then it is no use to undertake to raise grapes because they 
will all be destroyed by hail, etc., etc. If the question is asked, "Can we expect 
a sufBdent fall of rain one year with another to insure average crops?' ' not one man 
In a thousand can answer this and similar important questions, nor are the requisite 
data to be found except in rare instances. 

The science of Climatology is awakening much interest \ik «\\ v^t\^ ot Wvi-^otV^V 
the necessity for a more correct knowledge of the climate ot lYv<i wvnow^ ewjcwXA^'^ol 
the ^iobe Im becoming more apparent as men progress in the art ol coviOLVv:X\vv?»>2aK« 
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business on scientific and certain principles. Reform in this respect is rapidly pro 
gressing; men are tired of trusting to tlie opinions ( guesses ) of travelers. 

We are treating this subject in a purely pnictical manner; its value among scie 
title men has long been acknowledged and appreciated, and we hope to arouse son 
nterest in it amongthe people at lar ge. 

The United States Government has required meteorological observations to 
made at all military stations, and the Smitlisonian Institute at one time proinl^ 
to have regular records kept throughout the country, but tluis far they sec 
rather to have appropriated those made without any of tlR*ir help. But we wj 
more than this; we want them in a greater number of places throughout the Sta 
To satisfy* this want we must establish a regular system that will continue throu 
many years; and these reports, so arranged and iniblished jis to be available to eve 
citizen, would be of the greatest value. It would be worth much more than a 
expense that is likely to be incurred, to be able to answer the question liow : 
north is our climate suitable to the growth of the grape, or how far south m 
certain fruits be cultivated with success, especially those which are natives of cok 
climates. At present we are indebted for our meteorological records to a few s 
entitle men, who are willing to devote the necessary time and expense merely I 
their own satisfaction and the general benefit of science. Of course only a f< 
such men can be found, and they are so widely separated that we can only apprc 
imate to correct results regarding the general climate of the State. It is v€ 
desirable that we should know more about the climate of the western border 
the State, because there is a prejudice ( whether true or not ) that this part 
our country is more subject to drouths than the eastern district along the Mis:! 
sippi river. 

The only observations that we can obtain, going through a length of time su! 
cient to establish an average, are those of Dr. Engelmann, of St. Louis. These ; 
all that could be desired. If we had a few such records from the mor(» remote pa 
of the State we should be able to make an exhibit of our climate at once clear a 
comprehensive. 

Those who propose to keep a meteorological record would do well to proour 
copy of the Instructions of the Smithsonian Institute, and be guided by their forr 
this will render their reports much more valuable because of their uniformity vt 
those of other States. It is also desirable that observers should make copl 
notes which any unusual weather may have upon various crops; the appeara 
of vegetation; the time when many trees, especially the apple and peach, co 
into bloom; the earliest appearance of leaves on the forest trees; the cominencem 
of the wheat and corn harvest; and every thing else that will conduce to a m 
thorough knowledge of our climate. Never fear recording too much, but let it 
reliable. Facts are what we want. Meteorology is a science of the true **Gr 
grind" school. It has no connection with poetry or romance. "Garden of 
West," **Vine-c!ad hills," '^Climate of Eden," and such like poetic.d phraj 
may appear well in a newspaper paragraph or a land agent^s advertisement. 
better that the world have the facts, and then let them draw their own conclusions 

We see in some meteorological reports the amount of rain and melted snow 
down as marking the humidity of a country; this is not correct. In one coui 
much more rain may fall than in another, yet because it falls in much less time 
climate cannot be considered so humid. Other circumstances also affect the hui 
ity of a climate. Comparative humidity, one of the most important items in 
climatology of a country, we are obliged to omit, because we have no returns es( 
from St. Louis. 

The following results, taken from Dr. Engelmann^s observations during twei 
df^bt ye&ra, give the average amount of ra\n and melted b^tvovj Vu that time, and 
unmber of hours it waa in falling during eacb moivt\i-. 
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The ivotliermal llttes (or llnM of equal tempprature ) exhibit causpa of the 
etl difference In th« growtli of pluuls ivhere llierc ou^lit seemingly lo be a unl- 
fiaity, and fliow thai the latituHe of a pint-e U no criterion of ita dimate. For 
ample, etartinfr from St, T^uls, In liUitiide 38° 87' 28", the mean temperature of 
]ich la 63°, the Isothermal line runt a litile Miith of Indianapolis, nortli of Louls- 
Ue, alwat eqiiidUtant between that city anil Cincinnati ; then southerly near Prank- 
it, Kentucky; then northerly to near Harper's Fefiy, to the parallel ofPhiladel- 
it; then due east to theocvan. We meet with It again In the south of Ireland and 
■iCtand, north of Prance, thence to Venice, north of Constantinople, then almost 
nllel with the line of latitude across the continent of Asia. It will thus be seen 
>t the Slate of Ulssoari enjoys the tame climate as the most favored countries of 
irope, and that while we can raise the finest crops of the cereals, with the ft-uits ot 
Ider eltmates, we ought also to raise the grape with the same cortaiuty and the 
at immunl^ IVom fh>st as they who cultivate It along the BJiine and DaoiitM. 
^iwps in one particular our climate Is less favorable than that of European coun- 
iu. Our extremes are greater; they vary from 23° below zero, of Fahrenheit, to 
t° above. The greatest extremes In the opening of spring have occurred in two 
uasaive years. 1843 the apple trees were In bloom on the 28th of March; la 
IS. not tUl the 6th of May— a difference of thirtV'eigbt days. The peach in 
a was in bloom on the first of Mnrch; and in 1843 on the 2Sth of April— a dif- 
fnee of thirty -seven days. The wheat harvest In 1842 commenced June 10th; 

1843, July loth. The present year may be talcen as about an avera^. Peaches' 
^ in bloom April 16th; apples, April 20th; hlaclc locust in bloom. May 14th. 
Mte date«. It must be recollected, are for the vicinity of St. Louis, 
"fhe following "'Floral Calendar," by Mr. G. C. Broadhcad, who is located at 
'ntaat BUI, Cass county, gives the flowering time of several plants in that vicinity: 

FLORAL CALENDAR. 



BT G. C. BBOADHEAb. 
18«. 

*nh IT— Pleasant, sunshiny. 

" 2S— Erythronlum, Albidum, and two other small flowera, In bloom. 
W 14— Claytonla VIrglnica, and Viola Curullata, In bloom. 
" 19— Whippoorwlll appeared and sang. 

" 21- Stsyrinchum Bermudlanum, Viola Pubescens, and Isopyrum Bitematum 
, and Plum . 

' »— MeneDda Vlrginlca. 
'* IT- A8tr»g9)ti« Qujoatrptu. 

'' K-OxaUt VIoIaeea, Daodelton, Phlox Divaricat&, Bu\vuic»ila& B.«pft\w. 
V asamwbmr. Pear, Apple, aad Cherry, In bloom. 
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May 6 — Erythronium Albidum, ceased blooming. 

7 — In bloom, Baptisia Leucophaca, Phlox Divaricata, Polcmonium 
tans, Astragalus, Bedbud, Plum, Sisyrinchum Bermudiana, H: 
Erecta, Viola Delphinifolia, Viola Cucullata (blue and white), S 
Violet, Verbena Aubletia, Claytonia Virginica, Dandelion, Ranui 
Repens. Grass looks green and pretty. A little rain during i 
every day for the past two weeks. 
9, 10— Rainy. 
11 — Grerauium Maculatum, May Apple, Buckeye. 
12— Larkspur, Scilla Fraseri, Black Haw, Dodecatheon Dentatum, B 

Nut. 
15— Potentilla Canadensis, "White Oxalis. 
IG — Astragalus Distortus, Verbena abounds. 
' ' 17— Phlox Pilosa abounds on Prairies. 
*• 20— Shepherd's Purse has been in bloom some time. In bloom, Polj 

Nuttallii, Yellow Oxalis. 
* ' 21— Yellow Locust. 

2.3— Tradescantia Virginica. 

26— Baptisia Alba, Physalis; Phlox abounds on prairies — varieties, sc 
white and streaked. 
June 1— Rosa Lucida, Prairie Larkspur, Galium, Buffalo Clover, Iris. 

The tables of Dr. Engelmann are very full, and may be relied on as correct. I 
bly there are no more complete records in this country than his; and having 
continued for so many years ( thirty-two years ), are invaluable. 

In addition to the usual Meteorological tables, we are able to publish com pie 
rare and valuable tables of Dr. Wislizenus, on Atmospheric Electricitjr*. ITie^ 
reliable information upon certain phenomena of our atmosphere w^hich have 
the stibject of unlimited speculation and quacker}^ These tables arc the only 
of the kind in the United States, and there are only two or three others i 
world. Such tables involve an immense amount of labor; the observer must g 
times a day to the highest room of his house to obtain a free circulation of air 
then manipulate his apparatus for the result and record it. These results mi 
digested and arranged to render them intelligible to the general reader. 

• A complete account of the apparatus, etc. , by which these tables are compiled, may be fo 
the "Trausaetions of the Academy of Science of St. Louis, ld65." 
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METEOROLOGY OF JANUARY, 1864. 



By GEO. ENGIEL>LVXK, M.D., St. Louis. 



•rcssiiro— 

lich it rained or snowed. 

ns 

Is 

;unshine 



jAJfUAMT, 


AVKRAOB 


1964. 


FOB J^AN'Y. 


29^^W4 


29^^616 


8(KM16 


8(K^40O 


28^^966 


28^^634 


28«.6 


32».7 


72^,0 


72^0 


l&^.S 


22°. 6 


2«,6 


20.6 


72.2 


72.6 


2^^74 


1^^01 


4 


8 


2 


0.7 


8E, SW, 


W, and SE. 


then W. 




4.2 


6.8 


12 


10 


18 


13 


6 


8 



lt-7 



position of St. Louis ( corner of Walnut and Second streets ), accord- 

s observations: 

brtli Latitude. 

on*ritude West of Greenwich. 

le City Directrix (corner of Market street and Levee) above the Gull 

feet. 

r. Enffelmann's meteorological station, 481 feet, 

rvation, north side of the building on the south-west corner of Fifth 

s. 

riven in the above table have been obtained from observations made 
1., 2 P. M., and 9 P. M., and are compared with the average results 
rears (the thermometrical observations thirty, the barometrical over 
,'ars, the otliers less ), so as to make them more practically valuable. 

rical observations are given in English inches, and are reduced to the 

the ft-eezing point. The extremes given in the second column are 

2 observations made in January in twenty-eight years, and not the 

es. Tlie average for hist month was a little higher than the general 

aetrical results are given in degrees of Fahrenheit's scale. The 
thirty years, both tlie highest and the* lowest, >KvtTQ, T<iTCk^\YsiX\^ 
ved during last month; the thermometer T\<ixw "\\^nVw^^ Vci ^X\n»» 
rtjr years, ranged either higher or lower tY\atv \u ;iwi>\w>'^ ^^fc^V 
94. d (JegrccB^as much as we sometimes observe \\\ a. v{\kO\^ ^^s»x 
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The extremes were observed on self-registerinif thermometers; the lowest in the New 
Year's night, the highest in the afternoon of January 27th. The mean temperature 
of last month was much lower than the general average. 

Relative humidity of the atmosphere, or its saturation with moisture, indicates the 
proportion of aqueous vapor it contains; 100 indicating complete saturation, and 
absolute absence of vapor. 

Under the head of Evaporation, I give the difference of the dry bulb open-air ther- 
mometer and the wet bulb instrument, which last, being covered with moistened 
muslin, is allowed to fall as much as the evaporation of the moisture will let it, the 
difference thus indicating the amount of evaporation. This evaporation, together 
with the temperature itself, indicates the amount of moisture contained in the 
atmosphere; but with the same proportion of saturation, it is of course much 
greater in warm than in cold weather. 

Rain and melted snow are given in English inches. The quantity was much lai^er 
than the average, owing to the heavy rains of the 31st, consequent on the verf 
warm weather of the previous week. On that day 2.07 inches of rain fell in four- 
teen hours. 

Days on which it rained or snowed are called such on which rain or snow fell in 
a measurable quantity, any time, day or night. The number was much smaller 
than the average. Usually it rains or snows much ofteuer in this month, but mucli 
less rain descends in a certain number of hours. 

Of thunder-storms we had two in one day (the 29th), while, on the average, 
many years pass without any in this month. 

The number of fair, variable, and days without sunshine, is given, because it Is 
found that the state of the sl^y had a considerable influence on the human system iu 
heaHh, and still more in sickness. It is seen Uiat last mouth the weather was clearer 
than the average. 

The same result is obtained by the observations on the cloudiness of the sky; 
absolute clearness being indicated by 0, entire cloudiness by 10, and intermediate 
conditions in proportion. 

Though the month was much colder than January usually is, southerly winds 
prevailed through the greater part of the month over the westerly ones, which 
usually are the predominant ones. Since the day before New- Year no real storms 
occurred until the night of the last day of tlfe month, though we had, several tiroes, 
high winds from the west and south-east. 

^he stage of our river is given according to the observations made by the City 
Engineer, T. J. Homer, Esq. The lowest, on January 2d, was If feet, and the 
highest on the 11th, a little over 7 feet; after which the river fell slowly during 
the rest of the month, to about 4} feet. The ^Mississippi was frozen over from the 
l8t to the 26th of January, and was ail the time crossed by multitudes of men and 
by loaded teams of all descriptions. 
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FEBKUARY AND MAKCH. 



aronietrical Pressurt* — 

Mean 

Highest ~ 

Lowest 

'emperature — 

Mean - 

Highest ^ 

Lowest « 

Svaporatlon 

Wative Humidity 

Rain and Snow — 

Quantity 

Uayg on whiph It rained or snowed 

Thunder-storms *. 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness ^ 

I'air days 

Variable days « 

pays without sunshine 

8^ of River 



Februabt, 

1S61. 



29'^586 
30^^224 
29'^057 

37°. 5 

65°. 5 

1°.0 

5°.l 

55.8 

0'^82 

8 

1 
W, next 
NVT. 
8.6 
12 
14 

3 
6-9} ft. 



AVBRAUK 

FOR Feb* Y. 



29^^684 
30^^479 
28^M>59 

84<'.8 

sr.o 

25°. 
3°. 2 
70.7 

2^^64 
7 

J. 2 
W, next 
SE. 
5.2 
9 
13 
6 



March, 
1864. 



29^^404 

29'^838 
28^^861 

39°. 9 
70°. 5 
15°. 6 
4°3 
62.9 

1^^71 
10 

I 
8E, W, 
and NW. 
4.8 

10 

17 
4 
6J-11 ft. 



AVKRAOR 

FOR March. 



29^^685 
3l^^^305 
28'^616 

44° .4 
86°0 
0°.0 
6°. 3 
60.1 

3^^67 
8 
3 
W. next 

SE. 

4.9 
12 
14 

5 



1^« explanation for Uiese tables is the same as that given on page 13 for the January table. 

I ought to add the remarlc that the extremes of barometrical and thermometrical 
obgenatious in the second columns are not the average extremes^ as the lieading of 
^hc column might indicate, but the actual extremes of all the observations made 
'^'iring those months for a number of years. 

The mean temperature tor February was higher than the average, as the table 
^Ws, but in thirteen out of the last tliirty years it was higher yet, and in four 
y^Tn (1844, 1845, 1848, and 1867) it reached over 40, and in 1845 over 44.1 degrees. 
^e lowest mean temperature in February ever observed by me, in 1838, did not 
exceed 20.8 degrees. The lowest temperature In February I noted on February 8th, 
^^; the highest, February 29th, laiO. 

In March just past, I And the mean temperature lower than the average, and only 
^n.'llve years out of the last thirty it was lower (1830, 1843, 1856, 1866, 1857); iu 
^^, In wtilch the spring opened later tlian in any year observed by me, the mean 
Emperature for March was only 27.5 degrees. The highest ever noted by me in 
^aivh, occurred In the year before, 1842, with 56.7 degrees — the earliest spring of 
the last thirty years — both extremes happening in two consecutive years. The 
lowest temperature in March occurred March 2d, 1833, and the highest March 
i9th, 1842. It is a singular fact that twice in the last thirty years the lowest tem- 
)erature has occurred in the first days of March--once in 1833, as stated, and onoo 
in March 3d, 1889. In the winter of 1888, however, one other day, December 23d, 
TM yet colder. 

Dr. Wislizenus^ tables do not entirely agree with mine In temperature nnd rela- 
ve humidity, because his hours of observation are not the same; and when the 
lys become longer his mean temperatures would become still hig\ii^t «Ai^ \x\% t^v- 
re humidity still lower than my results would indicate. 

The cYupontioo la February was much greater, the reULlVve \i\MXi\AVt^, ^wx^- 
wt!, Mud AU ofrain,^mueb smaller ^ and the wind MgheT tYiacL \a \3kS>i»^ Va. >3d^ 
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month ; indeed they were extreme, as I have never noted February as clear and 
dry as the last, and very few with as little rain. March gave not much more 
rain, but evaporation was lower, and relative humidity consequently hi<rher tlun 
usual. The cloudiness of March was about the average ; the number of fair days, 
however, somewhat less than usual. 

APRIL. 



Rirometrical Pressure — 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Teniperature— 

Mean ». 

Highest 

Lowest 

Evaporation 

Relative Huuiidity 

Rain — 

Quantity 

Days on which it rained. 

Tliunder-iitorms. 

Principal winds 



Cloudiness 

Fair days 

Variable days 

Days >\ithout sunshine. 
Stage of River 



Afril, 

1864. 



29^^418 
29^^775 
28'^971 

60«>.7 

36°. 

4° 
69.8 



.5 



6^^68 
13 

3 
NW, next 

8E, 

6.9 

1 
18 

n 

8-19} ft . 



AV£RAGX 

roR April. 



30''. 065 
28'^640 

56M 
93<'.0 
18°.u 
7°.3 
56. 5 

4'^08 
9 

W, next 
JSE. 
4.8 
11 
15 
4 



The mean temperature of April has been lower than this year only three times in 
the last thirty years. In 1850 it was 49°. 7; in 1&37, 49°. 5; and in 1857 as low as 
44°. 4 — the lowest ever observed in that period. . The development of vegetation 
took place unusually late this season, and about as late as at any season within the 
laftt tliirty-two years — the extent of my observations. I have noted the peach 
trees and the wild-plum trees ( which bloom about the same time, and the latter 
of which must stand for the former in this spring, as the peach blossoms were all 
killed last winter in the bud) in fUU bloom April 27th and 28th, in the years 1843, 
1857, and 1S64, and the apple trees in full bloom about May 5th of the same years* 
By far the earliest season observed by me was that of 1842, when peach trees were 
in bloom March 19th, and apple trees March 28th. 

The average period for the former I find to be, in and close to our city, April 8th; 
and for the latter, April 16th. The development of the vegetation is conditioned by 
the temperature of both March and April together, and 1 find the mean temperature 
of both months 60°.2; in those years with latest spring, it amounted in 1843 to 4l°.4, in 
1857 to 42°. 0, and in 1864 to 46°. 8, while in the year of earliest spring, in 1842, it ros* 
to 59°. 9. I find the cause why, in this present year, with a considerably higher tem- 
perature of March and April than both other years (1843 and 1857), the vegetation 
is not moi*e advanced, in the cloudiness and the absence of sunshine in April, which 
is quite unprecedented; the average cloadiness the table shows to bo 4.8. not quite 
one-half, while last April it rose to 6.9, over two-thirds, and only one fair day is 
recorded for the month, while, on an average, we find 11 fair days in April; and 11 
dBjrs without sunshine arc noted, while 4 days is the average. 

ne number of thunder-storms "waa less ttian u%\x«^, «A^^\oNq v^m^T^Xxa^of the 
month leads ua to expect; but the number of day* oii^\i\<i\v\\.T^\xj^«dL^%xA^0Bft^3jM^^ 
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y of rain which fell, were greater than usual. The average quantity of rain for 
pril is scarcely more than four inches, while last month over five and a half inches 
11. The least quantity observed in April occurred last year, when onl.v 1.56 
cbes were noted; and the largest in 18-30, wlieni measured 7.68 inches. 

MAY AND JUNE. 



arometrical Pr'^ssure — 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

emperature— 

Me:in 

Highest 

lowest.. 

vaporation 

elative Humidity 

ain — 

Quantity 

Djiys on which it minted 

hnnder-storms 

rincipal winds 



>I A Y , 



AvKHAr;K 
roii May. 



[oudincss 

lir days 

ariable days 

ays without sunshine, 
age of Kiver 



20'^435 ! 

2•.^'^((;4 ' 

2J/M11 ! 

I 

r.7^.8 ! 
00.7 ; 

.'^^90 i 

r* ■ 

^' I 

• » I 

NW. and 
\V. 

3.7 
15 
15 
.1 
9i-20i ft. 



2l)".4r>l 
2ir'.940 
28'^011 

07-' 
•21)°. 
S\2 
59.7 

5'^02 
U 
t 
SE, and 
VV. 
4.5 
11 
17 
3 



1 1 



.1 C N K , 

1864. 



29'^517 
*J9'^078 
29'^257 

77°. 3 
90^0 
50°. 5 
9°. 4 
01. 8 



AVKKACE 
FUK Jl'NX. 



29'^477 
29^^9rt5 
2S'^990 

74°. 3 
99°. 5 
44°. 
7°. 9 
65.1 



o'^4l 


5^^67 





10 


1 


9 


SE. and 


SE. S. and 


S\V. 


sw. 


3.5 


3.9 


10 


11 


19 


17 


1 


2 


9-12 ft. 





Both the months of May and June have been distinguished in this year principally 
f an unusual clearness of sky, low relative humidity, an unprecedently inconsidera- 
e fall of rain, especially in tJune, and, in connection with that, very heavy thunder 
orms and a much higher temperature than the average for these months; while 
pril had been colder, more wet and gloomy, than we usually find that month. 
The mean temperature of May was not much higher than the average, and among 
le last ten years I noted 1859, 1802, and especially 18G0, with a higher temperature, 
he May of 1860, with 72°. 1, was the warmest obseA^ed by me in thirty j^ears, while 
le sameVnonth in 1838, with only 60°. 6, was the coldest noticed in this period of 
me. 

The temperature of June was three degrees higher than the average; both 1840 and 
U\ show the same mean temperature for this month, while only 1853, with 78°. 3, 
lid 1856, with 78°. 5, had a higher temperature than June of this year. 
Our city and its neighborhood were vi.«*ited by a drought from May 10th to July 1st, 
hich was interrupted only once, on May 24th, by a heavy fall of rain ( of 1.20 
iches), while six showers of June did not all together amount to more than 0.41 
iches. This is so much more remarkable, as May and June are, on an average, 
hiose months which ftiniish larger quantities of rain than any others. Heavy rains, 
ften accompanied by destructive hall-storms, are said to have occurred in different 
egions all around us, but all of them, as it would appear, very locally. I have 
ecorded the same small quantity of rain once, in January, 1857, and once only a 
mailer one, 0.30 inches, in September, 1844, the year of the great flood of the 
lississippi, when in May, June, and July, 26.24 inches of rain had fallen. 
The vegetation, which has been very backward on account of the low teniv)eral\w^^ 
f March and April, was favored only by th6 weather of ttift \sAt 'w^^i^ o\ K^rCvwjk.i^ 
be first two weeks of May. Sinoe then the dry and ^e8pe<i\a\Vy\Tv>\\ei\aXX«^v8\VQ\ 
Tmie; rejy warm weather has had a most deleterious infLuencfe otv >iXve (\e^^\Q^'cafcx 
Thortkmltanl and a^cultural proilucts . 

2 StA TTfiTTns 
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It is believed, however, that, on the other hand, the healtli of the fall season will 
be benefited by this condition of the atmospliere. 1 have, through many years, 
observed that n wet spring and fore-summer ( say April, May, and June ), especially 
if followed by a dry and warm fall season, produces the malarious diseases most 
abundantly, while their virulence is more dependent on the high temperature of the 
latter part of tlie summer and autumn. But when we have less than ten inches of 
rain in April, May, and June, we may reasonably expect in the fall a comparaim 
exemption from those malarious diseases. The average quantity of rain for those 
months is 14.77 inches; tliis year it has been only 9.89, in 1863 only 7.39, and in 
1862, 10.18; while in 1859 it reached 22.61, and 1858 even 28.40 inclies. 

JULY AND AUGUST. 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Temperature — 

Mean » /. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Itain— 

Quantity 

Days on which it rained 

Thunder - storms 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness 

Pair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine 

Stage of River 



July, 
1864. 



29^^642 
29^^79l 
29^^333 

80».9 
97°. 
68^.0 
9».7 
61.1 

3^^60 
6 
4 
SE. 

3.8 
15 
16 

12i-71 ^ 



AVERAfJK 

FOR July. 



29^^612 
29'^807 
29^M69 

78°. 8 

104°. 

53°. 

8°. 9 

64.2 

r\oi 

7 

6 
SEandS. 

3.6 
14 
16 

1 



August, 
1864. 



AVEftAGK 
-FORACUCfT 



29^^467 
29^^662 
29^^220 

97°. 

96°. 

58°. 5 

7°. 3 



29^^625 

29''.940 
29^^.208 

i6°.4 

101°. 5 

44°. 6 

7°. 8 

67.3 



4'^20 
7 



4^^9l 
11 

4 

SE. then SE. theiiB 



5 



NW 
5.4 
6 
25 

7i-4ft. 



and NK. 
3.7 
14 
16 
1 



The preponderant feature of tlie weather of the last two months, and indeed of the 
whole summer, fi'ora May to August inclusive, was the high temperature and the 
gjreat drought. August, to be sure, seems to make an exception in «the latter 
respect at least, and in and about the city more rain fell in that month than the 
average, as the above table will show. It ought to be borne in mind, however, 
that these summer ruins are mostly very local, and that nearly one-lialf of the raia 
of the month (2.18 inches) fell in 2} hours, on August 16th, while a few miles out 
in the country scarcely a drop fell. Near Allenton, in the western part of this 
county, the quantity of rain observed in the whole month wjis only 1.66 inches. 

But even including the heavy shower of August 16th, the rain of the four months, 
May, June, July, and August, amounted only to 12.82 inches, while the average 
for those months is 18.98 inches. 

The difference of the dry and wet bulb thermometers (or the Evaporation) indicates 
the same result of unu.«iual dryness of the atmosphere in those four mouths — this 
summer giving 8.9, while the average is only 8.2 degrees. 

The relative humidity, of course, has also been less than usual in these montlis, 
amounting to 61.8 only, while the mean of eleven years gives 64.1. 

The average temperature of every one of these four months was from 0.0 (August) 
to 8.0 degrees (June) higher than the average of thirty years; the mean of these 
months was 75.7 degrees, while the average shows only 78.9 degrees. 
The inQueDce of these atmospheric condit\oi\% on X\i^ i^\]\:»\vi^ Vl^»\\.Vv Vvqa been quite 
distinct. While all those diseases produced by exeea&Vv^ \\«aX--^^^c«J\'5 <)X»sT\\!aA3^ 
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and dysenteries, and diseases characterized by great prostration of the nervous 
system and incomplete arterialization of the blood — have been quite prominent, 
those malarious diseases which are connected witli excessive summer rains and 
high degrees of humidity have been comparatively of rare occurrence ; and it is 
probable that we shall have a healthy autumn, or, at least, tliat the miasmatic 
diseases will be of a mild character. 

SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 



Barometrical Pressure- 
Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Temperature — 

Mean 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Evaporation 

Helative Humidity 

Kain- 

Quantity 

Days on which it rained. 

Thunder - storms , 

Principal winds.. 



Cloudiness 

f'air (lays ....... 

Variable days 

pays without sunshine. 
Stage of River 



! SePTEHDER, I AVERAOR OCTOBKH, 

1801. Foil SKl'T'lt. 18G4. 



I AVKRACK 
I FOJtt UCT'll. 



29^^481 


29^^560 


1 29^^513 


29^^574 


29'^7G3 


30^^214 


, 29^^818 


30^^3*32 


29^M82 


29'^020 


i 29'MG2 


28^^910 


71°. 1 


G9°.3 


; 51°.7 


55°. 5 


102°. 5 


102°. 5 


73°. 


89°. 5 


46°. 


35° .0 


, 33°. 5 


21°. 


8°. 2 


G°.6 


i 5°. 8 


6°. 5 


G3.8 


G9.4 


1 66. 2 


67.8 


2^^82 


3'^00 


3'M5 


3'^84 


7 







7 





4 


i 2 


2 


SE, next 


SE, next 


SW, NW, 


SE, next W 


SW. 


S. 


next SE. 


and NW. 


2.7 


3.6 


; 3.7 


4.0 


19 


16 


18 


15 


11 


12 


11 


12 


— ~ 


2 


2 


4 


3-4 ft. 




2J-3J ft. 





The unusually warm weather of the summer continued to the middle of October. 
September was the fifth consecutive month in which the mean temperature exceeded 
the average, while in October it fell below it. The quantity of rain was anrain less, 
in both September and October, tlian the average. Just as it liad been less than that 
rince May. The culminating point of heat and drought was reached in the first 
days of September, when an arid, scalding south- vest storm — a true sirocco, con- 
tinuing from the 2d to tlie 4th— raised the temperature in the streets of St. Louis to 
lOO and 102, or even 103 degrees; while in some places in this county the heat (in the 
sliade) rose on tlie 2d of the month to 106 and 107 degi*ees. The dryness of tho 
atmosphere on that memorable 2d of Septeml)er was at one time such that the air 
oootained only nineteen per cent, of aqueous vapor, or relative humidity as we term 
it, 100 indicating complete saturation. The temperature in the city did not descend 
quite to the freezing point in the two months, though in the country it fell below 
tliat point already on the 9th of October, and frequently afterwards. 

The difl^erence of the dry and wet bulb thermometers, which our table gives under 
the head of Evaporation, and the amount of relative humidity, indicate the same 
resalt. The quantity of rain was less than usual, as has already been stated, and 
the number of fair days greater, while the barometer Iwept considerably below tho 
average. The stage of the river varied only between two-and-one-third and four 
feet — also indicating the di*ouglit which prevailed over the great extent of country 
drained by the Mississippi before it reaches us. 

The health of the country was very favorable, as the meteoTo\o^\c8\ eow^VOvs^Tv^ ^V 
the previotts montb^ have Induced us to expect, ma\ar\oua 0L\%^3k&e^ \>v\iv^ T^\i\x»^ 
toM MMtlaiwum, 
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NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean 

Hi<;he!<t 

Lowest 

Temperature 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowe.«t 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain — 

Quantity 

Days on which it rained. 

Thunder - storms 

Principal winds .... 

Cloudiness 

Fair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine 

Stage of River 



XOVEMBKR, 


AVERAOK 


1 Decembeu. 


AVERA<i» 


18G4. 


FOU Nov'u. 

t 

1 


1 ]8U4. 

! 


FOK DCC'K. 


29'^500 


29'^5^>8 


i 29^^537 


29'^603 


i29'^87a 


30^^38l 


30'M27 


^o'^295 


28'^85G 


28^^724 


28'^954 


2S'^518 


44<».l 


43°. 


30M 


R3°.S 


75».6 


8^.5 


i 72^.0 


74«.r> 


IP. 5 


-0^.5 


0^.5 


-7«.0 


3°. 8 


4°.0 


2^.7 


2'>8 


70.4 


68.2 1 

1 


73.7 


73.8 


6'\25 


a^^35 1 


i 2^^72 


8'M9 


5 


8 ! 


1 8 


7 


3 


1 


i 1 


1 


SE. 


W, next 


SE and 


SE and W 




NW&SW. 


NW. 




6.4 


6.6 


6.6 


6.2 


7 


10 


5 


n 


16 


13 


18 


13 


7 


7 


8 


7 


2i-6ift. 




2J-6}ft. 





The above table shows that the mean temperature of November was a little higher 
than the average for that month, and indeed we find, about the end of tlie month 
(the 29th), a warmer (76®. 5) day than any we had since September 2rtth. But in 
December the mean temperature was considenibly below the average, and lower 
than in any December since that very cold month in 1859. The lowest temperature in 
the city reached very nearly the zero point of Fahrenheit scale (on the 11th and 22(1), 
while in the country ( western part of this county ) it fell as low as te:i de^re*^ 
below zero, again instancing the often remarked difference of temperature in city 
and country. 

The relative humidity, as well as the quantity of rain, was considerably beyond 
the average in November, and a little below the average in December; but the num- 
ber of days on which it rained was not in the same proportion. The rains in Novem- 
ber were few and heavy; November 9th two inches of rain fell in a few hours, over 
one inch in the night before, and nearly two inches, partly snow ( the firnt of the 
season ), November 3d. 

The humidity of the season increased the tendency to typhoid and other fevers of* 
low type, which generally prevail late in the fall and in the beginning of winter, 
especially during the prevalence of wet weather accompanied by a mild tempera- 
ture. In such weather most fevers are apt to assume something of the typhoid 
type, chanicterized by great prostration of the system, long protraction of the 
symptoms, and a difficulty to nilly, even though the affection may not be a severe 
one. In December, in more suitable, dr3'er and colder weather, this tendency gnidu- 
ally diminished. 
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Table Comparing the Meteorological Conditions of St. Louis in 1864 wifh those of the 
preceding year^ 1863, and with the average of a number of years. 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean 

Highest » 

Lowest 

Temperature — 

Mean ^ 

Highest 

Lowest 

Kvaporatlon 

Relative Humidity 

Rain- 

Qiiautity 

Days on which it rained. 

Thunder-stonijs 

Principal winds 

Cloiidiuess - 

Fair days 

Variable days 

5*y8 without sunshine^ 

River— 

Avenige hight 

Highest rise 



is&i. 



29^^604 
30^^224 
28'^856 

54''. 7 

102°. 6 

-22°. 6 

6°.0 

65.2 

37^^ .61 

86 
29 



1^03. 



29'^562 
30^^082 
28^^899 

54°. 6 
95°. 
-7°.0 
5°. 5 
66.8 

40'^45 

97 

37 



SE, then NWSE, then NW 



and SW. 

4.6 
130 
193 
43 

7ift. 
20Jft. 



and W. 

4.8 
118 
195 
52 

9 ft. 
18 ft. 



G E X £ R A L 
AVUUAUB. 



29^^542 
.30^^479 
28^^5l6 

55°. 4 
104°. 
-22°. 5 

5°. 3 
66.3 

44^^44 
98 
44 
SE,next W, 

thenNW&S. 
4.5 
142 
173 
49 

12 ft. 
41 J n. 



From this table it appears that the average barometrical pressure of last year was 
considerably less than the general average, and much less than the average of the 
year before. The monthly means of the year just passed exhibit a greater irregular- 
ity in the weight and movements of the atmosphere than is usual with us. Generally, 
^he barometer during the year describes a certain curve, in which from its highest 
point in January it reaches its lowest in four months, in May, and then gradually 
rises again during the other eight months, until January. In the last year, how- 
^^er, the lowest monthly mean was attained in March; the barometer then rose 
^ntil July, when it was higher than in any other month in the year except Janu- 
ary and February; it then fell suddenly in August, and rose gradually, though 
not regularly, till the end of the year. The means of the months of January, Feb- 
"lary, June, and July, were higher than the average of twenty -eight years, while 
the means of all the other eight months were below the average. Generally, the 
ineans of the seven months from September to March are higher, and those of the 
five months from April to August lower, than the annual mean; but last year, Janu- 
ary, February, June, July, October, November, Jind December, were higher, and 
March, April, May, August, and September, were lower, than the mean of the year. 
The temperature of the last year was slightjy higher than that of the year before, 
but both were lower than tlie average temperature of St. Louis in the last thirty 
years. January, March and April, October and December, ^were considerably 
below, and the other months more or less above, the average of the corresponding 
months in the same series of years. The table shows that we had excessive tem- 
peratures in this year. The greatest cold which I had observed in St. Loui^ occurred 
on the morning of the 1st of Januar>% 22.5 degrees below zero. To be sure, on the 
morning of February 8th, 1835, I had seen the thermometer as low as 25, B b<i.\a^ 
lero, but that was some twenty miles from the city andi\ot\\\X\i^\.ov^\i\V%Oi^>^\Nftx^ 
the temperature rnrely ever falls as low as in the surroundmg eovmVv'S • 0\\\X\^ s^xaa 
^uoujujlst, 1864, the thermometer in Mr. Shaw's Missouri BoXau\cts\ 03LT<\ft\\^ ^^^^^^^ 
faitr ml/ea from the center of the city, marked also, if 1 am corx^cW^ val^xxxift^'i'^ 
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below zero. At all events, February 8tb, 1835, and January 1st, 1864, were by far 
the coldest days here, at least since 1832, if not since a much earlier period. 

The moderate but very steady heat of tlic months of June, July, and August, and 
likewise the excessive heat of the first few days of September, have been remarked 
upon in former articles. 

To those interested in climatolo«rical questions it may be of value to learn that our 
mean winter temi>erature, that is, tlie mean temperature of the months of Decem- 
ber, January, and February, is 33°. 7, varying between 26°. 4 (1855-56) and 4(f.4 
(1845-46), and exhibiting exU-emes of -22*°. 6 (Jan. 1st, 1864) +81^.0 (Feb. 20th, 
1840). 

Tlie mean spring temperature (March, April, and May) is 55°. 6, between the 
exti-eme means of 48°. 6 (1857) and 62°. 2 ( 1842), the highest observed being 97° .0 
( May 14th, 1S3G ). and the lowest 0°.0 ( March 3d, 1848 ). 

The mean summer temperature (June, July, and August) has been found to be 
76°. 5; the lowest summer temperature was that of 1835, 72°. 0; those of 1839 «nd 
1848 were not much higher; the highest was that of 1854, 'with 80.1 degrees. The 
lowest temperature ever observed by me in the summer months was that of the 
mornings of June 3d, 1838, and of June 5th, 1839, viz: 43°. 0; the highest, 101^0 
occurred July 21st, 1860. 

Our me;ui autumnal temperature is 55°. 0, scarcely higher than the spring avera^. 
The lowest, 51°. 3, was observed in la'^S, and the highest, 60°. 5, iu 1854. The 
extremes are noted down as -0°.5, November 28th, 1845, and 102°. 5, September 2d, 
1864. ^ 

Our climate must be considered a dry one, tliough a much larger quantity of 
moisture is precipitated, in tlie form of rain, snow, fog, dew, and white-fi'ost, thaa 
in many countries which have a much moi'e humid atmosphere. 

The following tiible exhibits an instructive view of these conditions in the tour sea- 
sons of the year. The numbers are the averages of observations made through a 
long series of years: 





Winter. 


Spkixo. 


St'MMKR. 


Arri'MN. 


Belative Humiditv 


72.4 

5.2 
22 

7'MW 

2 


68.8 
4.7 
26 

12^^77 
15 


65. 5 
3.7 
24 

13'^ .92 
20 


63.3 


Cloudiness 

Davs on which it rained 


'4.4 
21 


Ouantitv of rain 


9^^.81 


Number of thunder-storms. 


t 




_ 



The relative humidity (per centage of saturation of the atmosphere with aqueous 
vapors) is decidedly the greatest in winter and the least in spring; the cloudiness 
(0 Indicating absolute clearness, and 10 an entirely overclouded or overcast sk'y) 
is also greatest in winter, but far less in summer than either in spring or fall. The 
days on which it rains are pretty equally divided between the seasons, though they 
number a little more in spring and summer than in fall and winter; but the quantity 
of rain is, on an average, much greater in the spring and summer than in the fall 
and winter. The number of thunder-storms evidently goes with the temperature: 
in summer wc notice 20, to 2 in winter; but the number in spring is about twice as 
Jar^pe as that iu the fall, when there is not so much difference in the mean temperature. 
7'Ae relative humidity is least (50-60) in AprW, 'May, «lw(V 'SL^vtcXvv ^veater (64-65) in 

J'ii/y, June, and December; still greater (07-68^ \t\ Kw^w?>\., OeXc>\i^T^\sxv^^wq^\^X«s\ 

Md greatest (69-72) In September, February, and 3«ixiw?cty , 
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In respect to clondinoss, the months arranofe themselves best in three groups of 
four each, tlius: the clearest are Jnlj% September, August, and June (3.G-3.9); then 
eome October, May, April, and March (4.0-4.9); and the darkest are December, 
February, January, and November (5.2-5.6). 

The (luantity of rain is much greater, on an average, in the six montlis from March 
to August (V^ G7-5'^ C8, all together 2t>^^ 69) than in the other six months of the year, 
from ^5epteml>er to February (2^^ 11-3'^ 46, together 17^^ 76); but last year the rain 
amounted in the first period to 20^^ 11, and in the second to 17^^ 50, so that the deficit 
of more than six inches in the average annual quantity falls almost entirely upon the 
period from March to August. 

While the averages of the observations made three times a day, at the hours of 7 
A. M., 2 P. M., and 9 P. M.» give pretty correctly the averages of barometrical 
pressure, of temperature, and so on^ the same is not so true as to the observations 
of the direction of the wind. We do, liowever, assume that each of the three 
obi^ervations of the wind, made at tiie hours indicated, expresses the direction of the 
wind for one-third of the twenty-four or for eight hours, and base our calculations 
on this assumption. We find thus that south- east wind is the prevailing wind in 
our region throughout the year, on an average as well as in each single year. Last 
year this wind was noted down 287 times, the year before 285 times, in other years 
from 200 to 250 times, and in an average 240 times, which we might express thus: 
that south-eant wind was blowing last year for 90 days, in 1863 for 95 days, in other 
years from &} to 83 days, and on an average about 80 days in the year. The next 
prevailing wind is west, which, in the meantime, blows 70 days in the year; but 
last year and the year before were noted for only 62 days. North-west wind gives 
the average of 45 days, but last year was marked for 69, and 1863 for 55 days. After 
the nortli-west follows in frequency the south wind with 41 days (last year 32), then 
the south-west wind with 39 days (last year 55). The east wind, on an average, 
blows on 35 days (bust j'ear only 21; then comes the north-east wind, 28 times (in 
1S64 the same number); and at last the north wind, 24 times (last year only 12 days); 
80 that north and north-<>ast wind are the least and 80uth-e%st and west wind the most 
prevalent with us. 

In a hygienic (and I may say also in a psychiatric) point of view, the weather, and 
especially the amount of clear or cloudy weather, though not usually noticed in 
meteorological tables, seems to me to be of great importance; and I have always in 
my journals noted down the perfectly clear or nearly clear (fair) days, those when the 
sun did not appear at all, and those intermediate ones, when clouds and sunshine 
alternated, or haze to some extent obscured the sun. Everybody feels brighter and 
better when the sun shines brightly — every one is more or less depressed, is inclined 
tol>e gloomy, when the sun does not appear for several days; not to say anything 
of the effect bright sunshine or its absence has in many cases of sickness. It is 
therefore important to know that we have on an average not more than 50 days in 
the year, or one of seven, when we do not see the sun — never more than 80, and 
sometimes only 25 or 30; last year the sun did not appear on 43, and the year before 
on 52 days. Of clear or fair days we have on an average 142 in the year, or two out 
of five days; last year the number was 130, and the year before only 118, as few as I 
have ever seen,* while in 1851 1 noted 175 clear days. 

I must remark that many would call fair days such as I have put among the variable 
days, and might on an average count 170 to 180 (or one-half) of the days of the 
year fair. The variable days include those that are neither fair nor overclouded. 
and number nearly one- half of the days of the year. 

Most fklr days ( lS-15 ) occur in the autumnal and RumTCvev tv\o\\W\%^ — '^^XiX^xcC^ifcT > 
October, July, and August; in March, May, June, and AprW, \\A*l^\v^'%\x.x^>fsv^"^^ 
fair; Mad In December, Janimry, :N'ovember, and February , o\\\^ ^ XAi \^ «c^ ^^"^ 
ifjgisiered. 
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Overclouded days, without any sunshine, occur on an average mostly in wiiiter- 
7-8 in January, December, November, and February; in the spring and fall mcntlis, 
March, April, and October, 4-5; and only 1-3 in each of the other live months, May, 
September, June, August, and July. September, therefore, has the greatest and 
February the least number of fair days, and January the greatest and July the least 
number of dark days. 

In regard to the stage of the river, I draw attention to the fact that in 1863, and 
especially in the last year, the river was lower than usual, and that the greatest 
rise tools place in the former year in March, and in the last in May, but in none 
of the last four years in June, when we used to expect the great freshets of the 
Mississippi. The river, however, is always high from March to July, in a good 
boating stage in February and August, but rather low fVom September to January, 
and on an average lowest in December. The lowest stage of the river was observed 
December 21st, 1863, the river being dammed by ice above; and the highest freshet 
took place in June, 1844, when on the 27th of that month the river rose 41 feet ^ 
inches above the low-water mark of December, 1863. 

It can not now be ascertained whether the great freshet of 1785, which year the 
Frencli settlers called **rann6e des eaux," was any higher than that of 1S44; from 
some family records and traditions, it is believed tliat it reached about the same hight. 

METEOROLOGY OF JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1865. 

BY GKORQE £NOKLMAXN, M. D., ST. LOUIS. 



Barometrical Pressure — 
Mean 



Highest. 
Lowest- 



Temperature — 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain and melted snow — 

Quantity 

Days on which it rained or snowed 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 



January, 
1665. 



Cloudiness 

Fair days « 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine. 
Stage of River 



29'^G52 
30'^033 
29^^236 

27°. 5 
47°. 6 
-1°.6 
^2°.2 
75.5 

0^^87 
5 

SE, then 
NVV. 
5.3 
13 

y 

9 
1 J-3J ft. 



AVERAGK FeURL'AUY, 



FOR Jan* Y 



iSGo. 



29'^617 

28^^634 

32°. 4 

72°. 

-22°. 5 

2°.G 

72.8 

2^^07 
7 
1 

W, next 
, SE. 
5.4 
10 
13 
8 



29'^5G5 
80'^022 
28'^7(59 

37°. 3 
00°. 6 
10°. 
3M 
72.4 

3^^75 
9 
1 
\\\ NE, SE 
and NW. 
6.0 
8 
13 

1J-15J ft. 



Average 

FOR FEU'V. 



29'^58:t 

3()'^47l) 
l!8'^659 

35°. 3 

81°. 

-15°. 

3°. 2, 

70.9 

2^^C8 
7 
1 

W, next 
8E. 
5.2 
9 
13 
G 



The explanations of these tables are the same as given on pase 13 of this report. 

Place of observation, on the north side of the building on the south-east corner of 

Fifth and Elm streets, in the heart of the city, but with free circulation of air through 

Streets sixty and eighty feet wide, running straight east and west and north and south. 

The results given in the above table have been obtained from observations made 

daily at 7 A. M., 2 P. M., and 9 P. M., and are compared with the average results 

o/a sedes of years (the thermometrical observations thirty, the barometrical twenty- 

oineyArSf those of the rain-gauge twenty-aft\eu '^^eswrs^ \.\v^ Y^XsAvs^VixxavVdvtY twelve 

years, etc.). 
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The barometrical observations ( in English inches ) are reduced to the temperature 
of the freezing point The extremes given in tlie second columns (under the head of 
Average) are the extremes of all the observations made in the month referred to, 
tndno^ the averages of the extremes; the same is the case in regard to the extremes 
of temperature. 

The temperature is given in degrees of the Fahrenheit scale, as tliat is the cuntomary 
scale iu this country; tiiere is reason to hope, liowever, that the much more rational 
and convenient centigrade scale will be introduced before long, at least by men of 
Kcieiice, and then gradually become generally adopted. 

Under the head of Evaporation 1 give tlie difference of the dry-bulb open-air tlier- 
moraeler and the wet-bulb instrument. This last is a thermometer with the bulb 
covered with moiste!ied muslin; the evaporation of the moisture, absorbing a cer- 
tain amount of heat, reduces the temperature, and the amount of this fall indicates 
on one hand the degree of evaporation, and on the other the quantity of humidity 
in the atmosphere. Relative humidity is cjdied tlie degree of saturation ot the 
atmosphere with moisture, 100 indicating complete saturation, and absolute 
absence of moisture. 

The cloudiness of the sky during the montli is the result of three daily observa- 
tionf? of the state of the sky, when entire cloudiness is marked by 10, absolute clear- 
nesg 0, and the different degrees of cloudiness or clearness by the numbers between 
9 and 1. 

The following table, which compares the meteorology of the winter just piissed 
^th that of the winter before, and witli the average of the St. Louis wlnt(»rs, will 
^ found quite instructive. We call Winter the period from the first of December to 
^e last of Februar}' : 

COMPARATIVE METEOROLOGY OF THE WINTERS AT ST. LOUIS. 



barometrical Pressure — 

Mean « 

UigiiesC 

Lowest 

temperature — 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest '. 

evaporation 

{Relative Ilumldity 

^ain and melted snow— 

Quantity 

l5ay8 ou wldch it rained or snowed, 

juunder- storms 

*^rincipal winds 

^loudlness 

^airdays 

J^ariable days .• 

Jays without sunshine 

Stage of River— ^ 

Mean 

Extremes 



Winter— 


WlXTEH— 


AVEIIAGK, 


lS(>4-5. 


liim-4. 


Wl N TKU. 


29^^585 


29^^606 


29^^603 


30^M27 


30'^224 


30^^479 


28^^769 


28^^966 


2S'^518 


3^.6 


33°. 8 


33°. 7 


72°. 


72°. 


81°.0 


-1^6 


-22°. 6 


-22°. 6 


2°. 7 


3°. 4 


2°. 9 


73.9 


67.9 


72.4 


T\U 


7^^59 


7^^94 


22 


18 


22 


2 


3 


2 


SE, next 


SE, next W 


W. next 


NW. 


and SVV. 


SE. 


6.0 


4.G 


6.3 


26 


84 


30 


40 


37 


39 


24 


20 


21 


4} ft. 


5ift. 


Gift. 


lj-15ift. 


0-lOi ft. 


0-lGJ ft. 



The tables show that the barometrical pressure was higher l\\aii\\s\X"ss\\xv^^xv\iSNx^ ^ 
wer than usual in Febriwrr, and much lower on the average lot X\\^ vj\\oVi vi\wVKt . 
The tmnpemtare of January was never excessive, the t\\ermo\\\<iVAit owVs ow^^ ^^"^ 
ie ereaiag of Jan. 26th) sinking beiowzero; but the mout\i must. \i^ e«!X\<i^ ^^^"^^ 
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one, the mean temperature havin«r been five degrees below the average for the moiitli 
February, on the contrary, gsive a mean temperature two degrees higher than tb 
avera<re, but tlie whole winter was two degre^is colder than the winter before, which 
notwithstandlnsf the excessive coldness of New Year's day, was by no means a col( 
winter throughout, but was, in temperature, equal to the average of winters. 

The evaporation, the relative humidity, and the cloudiness, were as great or ^rn'atei 
in both January and Febiuary and during the whole winter than in the winter before 
and on an average in our winters, though the qun^tity of rain did not show the same 
excess. To this humid state of a dark atmosphere we must ascrilje the prevalence ol 
low and protracted fevers of a typhoid character, and perhaps also the frequency of 
erysipelatous and other exanthematic diseases during the winter just passed. 

The quantity of rain tin*ougli the winter was a little less than in the winter before, 
and less than the averasre for the winter months; we must therefoi*e look for copious 
spring and summer niins to get the necessary supply for gardens and fields, as wdlM 
for springs, wells, and for our river. 

MARCH AND APRIL. 





■ 

M AIM 11, 


Avr.UA<;K 

FOR MaUC'II. 


Apkil, 


AvKitAr.r. 

FOB AlKlL. 


Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean 


29'^494 
29'^tM),5 
28^^928 

4r>°.5 
71°. 5 
10°. 5 
o°.l 
G2.1 

S'\G1 
11 
3 
SE. 

4.G 

11 
14 

(j 

10-2:^} ft. 


1 

29^^53;^ 

30' ^ 305 i 
28'^olG 

44°. 5 

80°. : 
o°.o ' 

5°. 3 i 
GO. 2 

3'^8:> I 

8 ' 
3 
VV &SE. 

1 

4.9 

^*^ i 

14 ! 

: 

1 


1 

1 29'^^K)3 

1 29'M12 

i 54°. 9 

82°. 5 
; 30°. 
< 5°. 7 
; 04.0 

' 13 
4 
SE. next 
NW & S. 
4.9 
12 
14 
4 
108-25 ft. 


29".4S5 


Highest 

Lowest, 


2S'MU0 


Temperature — 

Mtfau 


p6°.0 


IIi<'host 


93°. 


Lowest 


18°.0 


Evanonition 


7°. I 


Relative Humidity 

Rain and melted snow — 

Quantity 

Days on which it rained or snowed 
Thunder-storms 


57 . 1 

4''.05 
9 


Pnncipal winds 

Cloudiness 


W. nt'Xt 
SK. 
4 S 


Fair davs 


11 


Variable days 

Days without sunshine 

Stage of River 


15 
4 







As in addition to the above values the precise dates of their occurrence are inten**^' 
ing to many readers, I add, in the following little table, the dates of barometrical a"* 
thormometrical extremes: 



(< 



Higtiest narninctrical I'rcssnre... 
Lowest * * 

HJ^beat Temperature 
Lowest 



n 



MARCH. 



A 1» K I L . 



ISGj. 



on the 18th. 

'* «l8t. 

" 17th. 
•« 10th. 



IX 28 YE.vns. 

, 1. 



18C5. 



on the nth— 1»44<. , • on the 8th. 



" 28th— 1850. I 



(( 



\ •• 



29th— ]8ti. 



< ( 



< 4 



(t 



nth. 

lOth. 



k\ 



IN 28 YKAK?- 

on the 8th— 188** 
* • 28th— 18i* 
** 18th— 18i^ 
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The tables phow that the mean temperature of March was above the average, while 
the baroraetriciU pressure fell considerably below it. In April we flnd, on the con- 
trary, the barometer much higher than -the average, and the mean temperature and 
the quantity of rain lower, while the relative huniidit}' and the number of rainy 
days were, as in the preceding month, higher than usual. 

The large quantity of rain in March was due to heavy rains of the 14th and 15th, 
wbcn in twenty-five hours 2.69 inches fell, and principally to those of tiie 29th and 
30th, when in forty-seven hours # amounted to 4.90 inches. The last quantity is. 
within my experience, unprecedented in March; but in the summer mouthy especially 
in May, June, and August, I have, in several instances, observed live, six, and 
even over seven inches of rain; the largest quantity on June 21st and 22d. 1848, and 
•liinelSth to 20th, 1859— in each instance within about thirty hours. 

The rains in April were numerous, but mostly light, one only (on the 11th ) giving 
over one inch in the rain-gnuge. 

The spring mouths were extremely favorable to vegetation, which developed its 
phases at an average period— the elms blossoming about March 10th, the peach trees 
being in full bloom about April lOtli, and the apple trees about April 24th. 

MAY AND JUNE. 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean .t 

Highest 

on the 

Lowest « 

on the 

Temperature — 

Mean 

Highest 

•* on the 

Lowest ;. 

** on the 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain— 

(Quantity .... 

i)ays on whicli it rained 

Thunder-storms 

I'rincipal winds 

Cloudiness 

^'air days 

Variable days 

l^ys without sunshine 

Stage of River 



May 



20^^440 
21K^737 

31st 
29^M31 

20th. 

00°. 8 
88<>.() 

20th. 
41°.5 

1st. 
7°. 7 
62.2 



jf 



.66 



12 

6 

SE & NW 

3.8 

12 

17 

2 
12-20 ft. 



AVKUA<iK 

FOK May. 



2ty^400 
2i)'^040 

oLh, 1842 
28^^6ll 

5th, 1861 

6G°.3 
f)7«.0 
14th, 1836 
2i;°.0 
2d. 1851 
8°. 2 
59.9 

6'^05 
9 
7 
SE. next VV 
4.4 
11 
17 
3 



J i: X F. , 

1SC5. 



29^^ .497 
29^^684 

1st. 
'20'^274 

lath. 

77*».5 
95«.5 

24th. 
55°. 

26th . 
7°. 4 
67.9 

5^^21 

9 

5 

SE. 
4.9 
11 
18 

1 

iiH^fft. 



AviunA(iS 
Fou Junk. 



2'y^478 
29^Mi65 

4th. 1859 
28^^990 

2d, 1842 

74°. 4 

99«.5 
9th, 1836 

43^0 
5th, 1839 

7°. 9 

65.8 

5'^66 
10 

9 

SE. 
?.9 
11 
17 

2 
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JULY AND AUGUST. 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean 

Highest 

on tiie J. 

Lowest 

•' on tlie 

Temperature — 

Mean 

Higliest 

'* on tlie 

Lowest 

" on tlie 

Evaporation 

Relative Huniidit}* 

Rain- 
Quantity 

Days on wliich it rained 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 

(cloudiness a 

Fair days 

Varial)le days 

Days without sunshine 

Stage of River 



July, 



29^^532 
29'^76o 

22d. 
29'M61 

19th. 

75°. 4 
97°. 
5th . 
55°. 5 
17th. 
6°. 3 
7-2.2 

7^^94 

12 

11 

SW k NW. 

4.7 

9 

21 

1 

16-20} ft. 



AVEHAQK 

FOR July. 



'29^^513 
29^^8(>7 

Hth, 1859. 
29^M59 

13lh, 1862. 

78°. 9 

104°. 

21st, 1860. 

53°. 
4th, 1859. 

8°. 7 

64.8 

4^M9 

7 
6 

SE,S&NW 

3.6 
14 
17 




AcarsT, 
lt»5. 



AVCIUGI 
FOR ACGlfT. 



29^^571 
29'^755 

25th. 
29^^277 

21st. 

75°. 9 

92°. 6 

30th. 

55°. 

23d. 

7°. 5 

72.6 

l'^06 
6 

N£"&SE. 

o. ^ 

17 
12 
2 
15f-26} ft. 



29^' 527 
29''.940 

8d. 1842. 
29'^2U8 

l::th, 1861. 

76°. 6 
101°. 6 
4th, 1861. 

44°. 5 
30th, 1863. 

7°. 8 

67.8 

4^M1 

7 

5 

SE,NE,&E 

3.7 
14 
16 
1 



While the two preceding raontlis, 31ay and June, were, in tlieir meteorological 
condition, very nearly average ones, and were distinguished tlirough their great 
uniformity, though June was warmer than that month generally. is, the following 
month of July was a very extraordinary one. After the first hot week, which, 
though not reaching the temperature olten experienced in that month, was the 
"warmest of the whole summer, an unlooked-for change took place on the 7th, and 
from that date to the 2Sth we had a succession of rains ( four of them amounting to 
between one-and-a-half to two inches of water each) such as we rarely observe in 
this usually the hottest and dryest of the summer months. With these rains the 
atmosphere was refreshed and cooled, so that the month w^as two degrees cooler 
than the precedhig June, and the mean temperature fell three and one half degrees 
below the average, and more than eight degrees below that of the warmest months 
of July (1854 and 1856). The evaporation and the number of fair days were 
naturally less, and the relative humidity and cloudiness greater than experieDced 
for many years ; in one word, it was one of the coolest, cloudiest, most humid 
and wet Julys we ever experienced here. 

In August the temperature did not rise much higher, but came near to the average 
of the month. The wet weather continued to the 16th, when a spell of dry, but not 
hot, weather set in. Though the quantity of rain for August was much below the 
average, the relative humidity was greater than usual. 

The meteorological condition of both months had the influence on the health we 
had expected from philosophical reasoning as well as from long experience. 

A wet and cool summer is always a healthy summer; and so it proved to be this year. 

If a very hot August follows a wet season, the most dangerous remittent, miasmatic, 
or climatic, fevers (call them as you please), are rife. But August was not very dry 
nor very warm; so the fevers of the season, particularly within the city, were neither 
frequent nor malignant. 

If September should prove a dry month, we shall have an abundance of intermit- 
tents, but of cause more throughout the country t\\atv\T\ t\v<i c\\.^ ^ wcv^., wvNXv^-^^iole^ 
of a mild type. A wet September would keep tVv^ covxxvtrj moxii V<i^\}a"5 , 
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COMPARATIVE METEOROLOGY OF THE SUMMERSET ST. LOUIS. 



barometrical Pressure — 

Meftn 

Highest ^ 

«« on 

Lowest 

" on « 

Temperature — 

Mean 

Highest 

•' on 

Lowest 

*' on 

Xvaporation , 

llelative Humidity 

Bain— 

Quantity 

Days on whicli it rained., 

Thnnder-storms 

PriDcipal winds 

Cloudiness 

Fair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine 

Stijp* of River — 

Mean of Ave years 

Extremes of live years... 



Summer, 1865. 



SUMMJCR, 1864. 



21K^633 
29'^765 

Julv22d. 
29^M61 

July 19th. 

76°. 3 

Julv 5th. 
»5°.0 
June 2C, Au^. 23. 
7^.1 
70.9 

LVMl 
27 
21 
SE, next SW. 
4.2 
37 
51 
4 

181 feet. 
11-27 feet. 



29'^509 

29'^791 

July 22d. 

29^^220 

Au<j^ust4th. 

78^.4 
97^.0 
July 171 hand 18th 
49°. 5 
June 11th. 
8°. 8 
63.9 

8'^92 
23 

9 
SE. 

4.1 
31 
60 

1 

9 feet. 
4-12 feet. 



Si:MM£R AvkRAGE. 



29''^606 
29^^965 

June 4, 1859. 
28^^990 

June 2, 1842. 

76°. 6 

104°. 

July 21 , 1860. 

43°. 
June 5. 1839. 

8°.l 

66.0 

13^^96 
24 ' 

20 
8E. 

3.7 
38 
50 

4 

13^ feet 
4-27 feet-.* 



The summer Just past (iocluding the months of June, July, and Auji^ust) was 
characterized principally by its coolness, its cloudiness, its humidity, its large 
<lQantity of rain (distributed rather evenly throughout the season), its higher baro- 
metrical pressure, and Its want of extremes of any kind. If June had not been 
^nosoally warm, the coolness of the summer would have been still more marked. 
The above table exhibits the details proving this position. Thus it is seen that 
the range of the thermometer between the lowest (56°.0 on June 26th and August 
28d) and the highest point reached (97°.0, July 5th) was only 42 degrees, while 
the extreme range of summer temperature in our climate is 61.0 degrees. 

It may not be improper in this connection again to insist on the necessity of dis- 
tin^iniiohing the meteorological conditions of the country from those of the city. 
There the temperature ot the niglit is much cooler— often as much as ten degrees 
cooler than in the city; while the wannest temperature of the middle of the day is 
not, or scarcely, lower. The range of temperature, the daily vai-iation, is, there- 
fore, mnch greater in the country. At the same time the quantity of ozone, or, more 
correctly speaking, of oxygen in the ozonized condition, in which it is most active, 
is much greater in the country than in the city, where all that is generated seems 
to be immediately consumed in combining with and partially destroying the foul 
effluvia produced by the mass of human beings aggregstted there. 

The influence of the meteorological condition of the last summer on tlie general 
health has been very visible; and, in conformity with all experience (though con- 
trary to public opinion, which sees in rain and wet streets only causes of discom- 
fort and illness), our citizens enjoyed unusually good health; and, as above stated, 
the rickness wbldi may yet be before us during the fall months can not be very 
severe, and may be very Ught. 



• Xoflv. 



^The kigibegt gtagtB of the river in smmner was observed June ««ti, \«^^, ••^ ^ ^"^^ ^'*' 
Mbanf tbe krW'WaUr mark ot jDeoember, 1868. The above datea xetcr to \bR \*aX '^^'^ ^**^ 
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MONTHLY MEAN OF TEMPERATURE, FAHRENHEIT. 

J IJ L Y . 



Y K A U 



1861... 
1862... 
1863... 
1864... 
1865... 

Mean. 



6 A. M. 


9 A. M. 

I 
1 


12 M. 


67.9 


1 i .0 


82.8 


72.8 


81.6 


86.1 


67.9 


77.1 


82.8 


74.3 


84.1 


88.4 


70.5 


78.8 


82.0 



I yaxs 
9 P. M. ' or 

I HOMO. 



70.7 ! 79.8 



84.4 



83.9 
87.3 
83.9 
90.1 
81.9 

85.4 



80.1 


73.0 


77.5 


83.0 


76.7 


81.3 


79.9 


71.4 


77.3 


85.4 


78.6 


83.5 


79.7 


78.6 


77.7 


81.6 


74.7 


79.4 





A u a u s T . 










1861 


67.8 
71.8 
69.0 
70.3 
71.0 


78.8 
81.0 
76.9 
78.0 
77.3 


83.8 
85.8 
83.3 
83.8 
82.3 


84.7 
86.9 
84.1 
85.2 
84.1 


81.6 
82.3 
79.2 
80.5 
80.0 


75.0 
76.2 
72.5 
74.9 
74.1 


78.6 


1862 


80.7 


1863 

;864 

186:i 


77.5 

78.8 
78.1 


Mean 


70.0 


78.4 


83.8 


85.0 


80.7 


74.5 


78.5 







MONTHLY MEAN OF RELATIVE HUMIDITY. 

JULY. 



YEAH. 


A. M. 


1 
9 A. M. 


1 

i 

12 M. 


3 P. M. 

k ■ 

54.8 


6P.M. 


9 P.M. 


USJCi. 

or 


1861 


84.3 


64.0 


56.4 


60.9 


77.4 


1 

66.3 


1862 


82.7 


64.1 


56.5 


54.3 


02.8 


80.7 


66.8 


1883 


87.4 


67.8 


57.7 


55.7 


63.7 


79.4 


68.6 


1864 


79.1 
85.1 


61.7 
71.4 


5:^.1 
66.2 


51.1 
67.2 


59.3 
72.2 


72.2 
84.5 


62.8 


1865 


77.4 


Mean 


83.3 


65. S 


58.0 


56.6 


03.7 


J8.8 


68.4 



A U O U S T 



186L. 
1862.. 
1863.. 

1865., 



Mean. 



91.9 
83.0 
87.3 
85.3 
83.5 

86.2 



68.9 
63.0 
71.6 
69.2 
71.7 

68.9 



\ 



59.2 
52.4 
59.5 
59.1 
63.9 

68.% \ 



56.4 
48.7 
55.8 
57.3 
60.0 



\ 



62.8 
60.6 
67.6 
65.5 
69.1 



i 



78.5 
78.4 
82.2 
77.4 
82.3 



\ 



69.6 
61.3 
70.7 
69.0 

n.7 

69.1 
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SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 





Skptkmbkh, 
1885. 


AVKRAGK 

FOR Sei't'h. 


October, 
1805. 


AVBRAQB 
FOR OCTO'R. 


:al Pressure — 


29'^547 
29^M70 

I9th . 
29'M41 

6th. 

75°. 5 
93°. 6 
10th. 
61°.0 
19th, 30th. 
4°. 6 
80.1 

2^^60 

10 
5 

SE. 

4.9 

7 
21 

2 
11 1-5-17 ft 


29^^560 
30^^214 

20th, 1857 
29'^020 

80th, 1843 

69^.6 

102° . 5 
2a. 1864. 

35°. 
30th, 1839 

6°.4 

70.3 

2'^98 
6 
4 
SE, next S. 

3.7 

16 

12 

2 


29'^546 
29^^938 

29th. 
29^^215 

18th. 

67°. 3 
79\5 

nth. 

29°. 5 
29th. 
4°.0 
73.3 

8^^33 

7 


SE. next 

NW. 
3.9 
18 

9 

4 
9i-14 ft. 


29^". 673 


t 


29^". 852 


on the 


15th. 1856 


on the 

re — 


28 V. 910 
3d, 1854 

55°. 7 


It 

on the 

t 

on the 

in 


89°. ft 
2d, 1858 
21°. 
31st, 1863 
6°. 4 


umidity 

ty 

n which it rained 

torms 

vinds 


67.8 

3^^45 

7 
2 
SE, next 

W. 
4.0 


ays 


15 
12 


lilt sunshine 

Iver 


4 







ninent character of these two months, especially of tlie first one, September, 
higli temperature and their humidity. September was nearly six degrees 
an nstual, and October one and one-half de^rrees ; last September was, in fact, 
St in thirty years, with the exception of that month in 1844, the mean tem- 
f which was about one-half degree higher. The relative humidity was, in 
, fijeater than I ever observed it In that month, and in October I have seen it 
higher. Corresponding with this, the evaporation, as indicated by the dif- 
the dry and wet bulb thermometers, was less than usual. Tlie quantity of 
?ver, in our neighborhood at least, was in both months slightly below the 
lough the companitiveiy high stage of the river and the different rises which 
idicate a greater fall of rain in the upper countries. The fair days were in 
much fewer, but in October a few more than usual, and the number of 
lys in proportion greater in the former and less in the latter month. The 
al pressure was In both months less than usual. 

in a former number, stated that the health of the autumnal months in our 
>od. and indeed in the whole vast Central Valley of North Amerlcji, was 
enced and determined by the temperature, the humidity, and especially the 
in tl# summer months, than by the meteorological conditions of the autum- 
J themselves, which exercised only a modifying influence. Aftor the rainy 
e had to expect a sickly fall, which could have been mitigated only by cool 
rather, and which might have been aggravated by heat and dryness. Well, 
r in the fall was warmer than usual, but not dry; it was humid, but not wet; 
ation was less than usual, but the temperature not low. Thus these infiu- 
ralized, as it were, each other, and left full sway to the baneful effects of the 
mmer rains. The season was a sickly one; intermittent fevers and allied 
eases prevailed throughout the valley; but, as predicted two months ago ^ 
ot generally present an obstinate or a dangerous cUanicleT . '5^\\ft \T\\^\\axv\A 
' itself were, to a great extent, exempt from t\\ose etSecXs, ovfVw^ Xft o\vc 
ystem of sewerage and drainage ^ the good (thougYi not N^ry wVcfc^ OlxXv^vci^ 
ghed by oar river J and the habits of city life geueraWy . 
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NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 



Bai-ometrical Pressure — 

Mean % 

Highest 

on the. 

Lowest 

** on the« 

Temperature- 
Mean 

Highest ^ 

*• on the 

Lowest 

** on the 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain- 
Quantity 

Days on which it rained 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness « 

Fair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine 

Stage of River 



XOVKMBEIl, 
1865. 



20'^628 
29^^977 

5th. 
29^^0a8 

30th. 

47''. 1 
69«.5 

8th. 
2C«.0 

nth . 
o^.C) 
69.7 



AVERAGX 
FOR NOV'B. 



N W & SE 

2.9 
22 

8 

8J-131 ft. 



29^^570 
3(^^381 

8th, 1856 
28'^724 

18th, 1857 

43°. 4 

8r.5 
11th, 1837 

-(P 5 
28th,' 1845 

4*».l 

67.5 

3'^22 

8 
1 
W,nextSE 
5.5 
10 
13 
7 



DXCEMBKRy 

U85. 



Atxbagi 
fOB Dbc'b. 



29'^6(>4 
30'^268 

14th. 
28'^906 

11th. 

30*'.4 
620 .0 

2d. 
-2^.0 

21st. 
2«.0 
79.6 

3^^63 
6 

SE. 
5.3 
10 
13 

8 
5-lOt ft. 



29''.( 
30".tt6 

6th, 1856 
28''.518 

8th, 1^ 

33».8 

74°. 5 
9th. 1861 

-7°.0 
31st, 1863 

2«.7 

74.8 

3^' .21 
7 
1 
SE.nextW 

5.2 

11 

13 

7 



METEOROLOGY OP APRIL AND MAY, 1866. 



BY GEOUUK EX6ELMANN, M. D., 8T. LOUIS. 



Barometrical Pressure- 
Mean 

Highest 

on the 

Lowest 

** on the 

Temperature — 

Mean 

Highest 

** on the 

Lowest 

** on the 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain- 
Quantity « 

Days on which it rained... 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 



Cloudiness « 

Fair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine. 
StB^e of Rjver— 

Mean 

Extremes 



A P It I L , 
1SU6. 



Average 
FOR April. 



29^^467 
29^^913 

6th. 
29'M52 
22d. 

59°. 8 
91«.0 
27th. 
33^.0 
Sth. 
70.9 
56.1 

r^50 
6 
3 
SE. 

4.3 
13 
14 
3 



29^^485 

:3o^^ool 

8th. 1865. 

28^^640 

28th, 1*46 

56°. 1 

93°. 

IHth, 1S55. 

1S°.0 

6rh, 1857. 
70 o 

57.0 

3^^69 
9 
o 
W and SE 

4.8 
11 
15 
4 




AVK&AGE 

roR May. 



29'^441 
29^^670 

21 St. 
28^^842 

27 th. 

64°. 2 
87°. 5 
19th. 
41°. 
2d.. 
S°.5 
50.2 

2^^24 

7 
2 

SK? NW, 

SW.NE. 

4.6 

13 

15 

3 



29'^940 
5th, 1842. 

28". 611 
5th, 1861. 

66°.3 
97°. 
Uth. 1836. 
29°. 
2d. 1851. 
8°.2 
59.6 

4^.94 
9 
7 
SE then W 

4.4 

11 

17 

3 



20\(t. , 



20 ft. 
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The atmospheric pressure has been, hi the months of April and May, as the table 
hows, rather lower than the average, nor were the extremes as great as they often 
re; the temperature, in March low^er than the average, was in April much higher, 
nd in May considerably lower again. But the most remarlcable feature of the 
limatic appearance of the last two months was their unusual dryness. The quantity 
f rain that fell in the two months together did not amount to the average quantity 
3r April alone f and was much less than the average quantity for May. 1 have, in 
wenty-eight years, not observed as little rain in May as in this year. The relative 
[Qmidity was correspondingly lower, and the number of fair days greater. The effect 
f this cool and dry weather on the public health has been roost favorable. Though 
pring intermittents prevailed to a considerable extent, they were, as is always the 
ase, owing more to the effects of the previous autumnal endemic influences, together 
rith the first hot and changeable weather of spring, than to any peculiar effect of the 
itter. Spring never brings us intermittents, to any extent, unless a sickly fall pre- 
edes it. The city is thus far remarkably free of the diseases incident to our climate, 
nd which are the effects of a wet and hot spring — sucli as bilious diarrhoeas, dysen- 
eries, and cholera-morbus, which, even at the late date of this writing (the end of 
une), have not yet made their appearance to any extent. 



COMPARATIVE METEOROLOGY OF THE SPRINGS AT ST. LQUIS. 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean 

Highest 

•' on 

Lowest 

** on , 

Temperature — 

Mean 

Highest 

** on 

Lowest 

*' on 

Evaporation 

RelaUve Humidity 

liain— 

Quantity... 

iJays on which it fell. 

rhunder-storms 

Principal winds 

[^loudmeas ».. 

Pair days 

Variable days 

Days without aimshine.... 
5tage of River- 
Mean 

Extremes 



1866. 



29^^518 
3(K^078 

March 8th. 
28^^ .842 

May 27th. 

55*>.3 

9P.0 
April 27th. 

13°. 5 
March 17th. 

6«.9 

59.4 

6^^60 
20 
6 
SE,nextNW. 
4.9 
29 
49 
14 

19 1-5 ft. 
13— 26} ft. 



1865. 



29^^498 
3(K^091 

April 8th. 
28'^928 

March 2l8t. 

55*».7 
88«.0 
May 20th. 

10«.5 
March 10th. 
6'».2 
62.8 

17^^58 
30 
13 
8E,nextNW. 
4.4 
35 
45 
12 

17} ft. 
10— 25 ft. 



AVXRAGX. 



29^^494 
30^^305 

March 5, 1848. 
28^^516 

March 28, 1860. 

55^.6 

97«.0 
May 14, 1836. 

9®.0 
March's, 1848. 

6«.9 

59.1 

12^^n 
26 
15 
SE and W. 
4.6 
34 
47 
11 

17} ft. 
6-33 ft. 
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JUNB, JULY, AND AUGUST. 



Burometiical Prewure— 

llij^liest 

OD the 

LowesU 

on the 

Temperature — 

Highest 

" DDthe. 

Lowest _ 

" on the 

Sraporation- 

I!clative Humidity 

BiUn— 

Quantity- 

Dnys on whtr^h It feil-. 

Ihunder-giorms 

Principal wioda. 

CIoudlDess.. 

Fairdttys- 

Variable days. 

IDays without BunBhfne 

Stajre of River 

Mean, feet 

Highest 



ith.l86E 

H2S".9!M1 I 

Zd, 1842 



9tb, lS3i! 

I 43".0 

5th. ISSi 



17 29". 618 : 

)429".ec7 ; 
eih.l85S 51 



17'. 8 
20'. 6 
16'.3 



74". 5 
100°. 5 
12th. 

48«.6 
24th. 

8°. 2 

G4.S 

5". 16 



7e°.» 

lOl'.S 

«h. '« 

44°.S 

30tb, a 



COMPARATIVE MBTEOROLOGY OF THE 8UMMBRS AT 8T. LOUB. 





1866. 


1866. 


Avenge. 


Barometilcal Preraure— 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest. „ 


29". 498 
29". 827 

June 29. 
39" .091 

June 4. 

78°. 8 
100°. 6 

6B.7 

14". « 
27 

8B, NW, NB. 
8.7 
33 

es 

3 

W.« 

I IV .» 


29".B33 . 

29". 766 
July 23. 

2»''.161 
July 19. 

76°. 8 
97°. 

June 26, Aug. 23. 

70!9 

15". 11 
27 
21 
8E. next SW. 
4.2 
37 
61 
4 

18'.! 


2»".606 

29".»BB 

June 4, 18M 

aB".9eo 




^•=Tr"^. 




Highest 

Lowest 


104°. 






KelattTe Humidity. 

Baln- 


68.0 
13".» 








CloudWsa. 


SE. 
8.7 










Staga of Biver— 






\ 4V.4 


Lowest 
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•ve tables give the meteorology, the first that of the three summer months, 
<^nd that of the summer as a unit compared with the same periods of last 
N\th the average of thirty years. The investigation of the condition of the 
re during the last months is of greater than usual interest, because within 
the great epidemic of this century has again made its appearance among 
ig it the duty of the meteorologist to investigate any possible connec- 
i atmospheric conditions with the spreading of the cholera, or any influence 
' may have exercised on the latter. I am aware that this (;[uestion is not a 
and I know as well that very different solutions have been given — some 
ious than others, but none to me quite convincing. I do not expect to solve 
Ities; I only propose to add to the stocls; of knowledge by giving the results 
observations. 

es show that June was in every way an average month. The atmospheric 
vas a little below the mean, but the temperature and the quantity of rain 
St equal to the average; the number of fair days a little less, and the num- 
ly ones and of thunder-storms a little more than usual. The range of tem- 
r-as much lower than we often observe it, for it was neither as warm nor as 
requently is in June. 

s also an average month as regards atmospheric pressure and quantity of 
he temperature was 2.7 degrees higher than the mean temperature of the 
id this was owing not so much to unusually elevated degrees of heat as to 
ligh temperature from the fourth to the end of the month, during which 
thermometer rarely fell below 70, and almost daily rose to 90, though sel- 
95 degrees, while a temperature of 98 to 100 is not rare with us in July. 
ity of rain was a little below the average, while the number of days on 
ined, the cloudiness, the relative humidity, and the number of thunder- 
ire greater. Heat and humidity combined began to tell on the sanitary con- 
he inhabitants; and bilious diarrhceas, and dysentery, together with remit- 
termittent fevers, made their appearance among our until then unusually 
pulation ; sporadic cases of cholera-morbus began to show themselves — not, 
my more than we see every summer under similar circumstances. 

ily was warmer, August proved to be much cooler than this month usually 
flimate. Its meanLtemperature was fully two degrees below the average, 
highest temperature of the summer also occurred in this month. The 
ic pressure was a little below the average; the humidity and cloudiness were 
and the evaporation greater, than is usual in August; the quantity of rain 
eater. This seeming anomaly, however, is easily explained if we take iuto 
on that by far the largest quantity of rain ( three and a quarter inches ) fell 
ling of the last day of the month, which fall of rain rather belongs to the 
teptember, initiating the uncommonly wet season of that month. Other- 
ist had only five rains, of which only one ( on the 12th ) was of any import- 
er July 21st there was in fact no rain ( with the exception of a slight sprinkle 
7th ) until August 13th, while the July heat continued almost without in- 
untll then, and culminated on the day before (August 12th), reaching a 
e 100 degrees. The second half of the month was characterized by dry, 
musually cool weather, with a prevalence of north-easterly winds. During 
ek of the month the same class of diseases prevailed which were noticed in 
es of cholera began to multiply until, after the first week of the month, it 
itself as an epidemic, which increased in extent and in intensity until the 
f August, when it began to abate. 

mer, as a whole, was an average one in atmospheric pressure^ loxa^^x^Xx^x^^ 
I, relative humidity, and quantity of rain; we Yiad motfe X\iwii^«t-^X«t\sA 
I as many as last year), and fewer fair days; the winda ^ w^ moT^N?aNsiX^^> 
redominanUy from the soatb-eaat as is common in ovir satDLmer^^, 
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As I have said above, the weather during the greater part of July was warm and 
moist, with a prevalence of easterly and south-easterly winds. Jnly I6th to th« 21tf 
we had daily rains, mostly accompanied by thunder-storms, and the heaviest ou tin 
19th. After the 21st the weather became more settled, clear, and dry. and quite boC, 
and continueil so for three weeks, until August 12th— at first with north-easteilf, 
afterwards with north-easterly and south-easterly, winds prevailing. From Ju^ 
21st to August 1st the temperature never fell below 70 degrees at siuirise, nor below 
dO in the warmest part of the day. In the following eleven days of August tiN 
atmosphere cooled off somewhat, so that on the morning of the 5th Uie thermoroelff 
indicated only 60 degrees, while on that day and on the 9th it scarcely reached S 
degrees in the afternoon. The heat soon rose again until, on the 12th (the warmert 
day of the summer), it exceeded 100 degrees; a violent thunder-storm and rain fol- 
lowed ill the evening of that day. A period of delightful, clear, cool, and bradnf 
weather succeeded, until the last day of the montli, during which only two very light 
showers scarcely moistened the surface of the pai-ched soil. The thermometer ranged 
in the morning mostly between 50 and 00 degrees, and in the early afternoon between 
70 and 80; only in the three first and the four last days of this period it rose above 80, 
and solely on the 31st over 90 degrees. With the evening of August 3l8t a spell of wet 
weather set in, quite unprecedented in this season in our climate, which lasted until 
September 25th. During those twenty-six days, only eight were without measurable 
rain, thotigh on some of them a dark and misty atmosphere made it worse than rain. 

During all this time, embracing almost three months, the barometer showed no 
marked variations, but was, as is usual in this season with us, remarkably quiet and 
steady. From July to the middle of August it was rather high; from the middle to 
the end of August, somewhat lower than usual; and during September higher again, 
as is commonly the case in that month . 

We can, then, distinguish four well-marked periods in these thi'ee months: (1)A 
warm and moist period fVom July 4th to the 21st; (2) a hot and dry period from Julj 
22d to August 11th, succeeded by two rainy days, the 12th and 13th, which fonned tbe 
transition to (3) the period of cool, clear, and dry weather, f^om August 14ih to the 
30th; and (4) a cool and very wet period, from August 31st to September 25th. 

Now let us see how cholera appeared during these four periods: During the first 
period, of warm and moist (I might almost say tropical) weather, so favorable to tbe 
generation of such diseases, we had only isolated cases of sporadic cholera-morbas; 
during the second period, of hot and dry weather, it gradually but slowly increased, 
and assumed the epidemic form ; in the third period, of cool, clear, and dr>' weather- 
healthy, bracing, and recuperative, as it ought to have been— the epidemic raged tbe 
worst, but abated suddenly towai*ds the end of the month; during the fourth period, 
of cool and wet weather, it at first increased again, but then rapidly decreased, Hiid 
approached, it is believed, its termination. 

What, then, had the atmospheric influence to do with the advent, the spread, and 
the cessation of the epidemic? 

Evidently very little; their effects were only secondary in so far as wet and cool 
weather predisposed to bowel complaints; and thus, it is believed, the sudden change 
of August 31st. and the succeeding cool weather, may have induced the recrudescence 
of the epidemic just at that time. But we must admit that the delightful weather 
of the middle and latter part of August can in no way be connected with the rapid 
increase of the cholera during most of its continuance. 

The nieteorolo|i^cal observations, therefore, give only negative results in regard to 
the march of this epidemic; and atmospheric conditions, evidently, have only a mhior 
influence on it. 

Experience has, however, proven that in winter the cholera has always disap- 
peared, or, at least, has become greatly \easw\cd. \t \% «l ^\%fctis><i ol NN^cnxi weather, 
which comes to us frota warmer cUmaleft. 
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The cholera epidemics of 1840, 1850, 1861, 1852, 1854, and 1855, all agree in the 
great regularity of their course. They began or increased in April, augmented 
npidly in May, reached their acme in June or July, and decreased still more rapidly 
in August, and generally died out in September or October. I thought I had 
flacovered in this six-times-repeated regular course a stable law, according to which 
flie epidemic increased with the, to it, most congenial condition of our atmosphere in 
tbe fore part of summer— the wet, sultry, hot weather of June and part of July, when 
^ see cases of sporadic cholera in every year— and ver}- abruptly left us with the 
•dfent of hot and dry weather, under the prevalence of atmospheric conditions which 
produce typical forms of disease, billions remittents and intiermittents. 

I am not now convinced that I was wrong in that position, though our present 
ei^demic commenced when those of the years mentioned above abated. The experi- 
8Doe of this year only proves that cholera may also appear late in the summer and fall. 
ft does not invalidate the theory that the fore-summer is with us the season most 
songenial to its full and fatal development. It^may be added that it was in the month 
if August, in the year 1832, that cholera for the ^rst time appeared in St. Louis in 
Ji epidemic form; that il ceased during winter, and prevailed again in the following 
ammerof 1833. I recollect having seen several violent cases in June of that year, 
f It does at all revisit our city next season, it is almost certain that June will be the 
lonth when it will be most prevalent and most pernicious. 

I refrain from following up the subject of cholera and the laws of its propagation 
Dy further, because foreign to the subject of meteorology, but must be permitted to 
ay one more word about the drinking-water that is used in our city. Contrary to an 
fflcially- promulgated opinion which condemns our river or hydrant water and recom- 
lends the use of cistern and well water, it is my own and other physicians^ experi- 
nce that it is much safer to make use of our river water than to drink well water. I 
ave no experience about cistern water, but presume that in the city it to a great ex- 
•nt shares the bad qualities of well water, though it lacks its hardness. Both kinds 
fwater arc liable to be impregnated with the organic impurities accumulating in a 
irge city from a thousand sources, even besides gutters, privies, and sewers, which 
ercolate through the soil, especially where it is not composed of the solid dilu\ial 
lay of our hills, but of the porous soil of our bottom lands forming the lower part of 
nr city, or, still worse, of the indiscriminate fillings up of many former rarines, 
•Ueys, or sinkholes. Our river water, distributed through our water-works, im- 
•are as it i^, is certainly healthier than either well or cistern water. It is extensively 
led in almost every family, and in thousands of families among whom no case of 
holera has occurred; while we have known in this visitation, as we did in 1849, many 
rolls in different parts of the city around which cholera cases, as it were, clustered— 
V a great part, at least, undoubtedly induced by the use of their water. 

As our well water will get worse with the increase of the number and the density of 
ur population, a pure and healthy hydrant water becomes every year a more urgent 
esideratum, and such water can only be furnished us by our great Mississippi. 
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ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY, TEMPERATURE, AND HUMIDITY 



Observations made at St. Louis, Missonri, based on dafly observations at six, nine, tvrel 

three, six, and nine o'clock, Arom morning till night. 

BY A. WISLIZENU8, M.D., ST. LOUIS. 



1. — Monthly Mean of Positive Atmospheric Electricity, 

JUNE. 



YEAR. 



1861. 

1862. 
1868. 
1864. 
18G5. 
1866. 



Mean. 



6 A.M 


9a.u. 


12 M. 


3 P.M. 


6 P.M. 


9 p.m. 


Mean 

of 
Month. 


No. of 

ITiunder 

storms. 


3.8 


3.6 


4.1 


4.6 


4.8 


8.0 


4.0 


7 


2.9 


3.2 


8.7 


2.7 


3.1 


2.6 


3.0 


6 


ZA 


1.9 


1.8 


1.3 


2.2 


1.3 


2.0 


6 


8.3 


4.0 


6.6 


6.5 


3.8 


2.0 


4.0 


2 


2.7 


3.1 


2.8 


3.9 


6.0 


1.9 


8.4 


4 


3.2 


1.7 


1.1 


1.8 


2.2 


2.8 


2.1 


16 


8.2 


2.9 


8.2 


3.3 


3.7 


2.2 


3.1 


7.0 



Prevailing W; 

SE. 

S,SW,NW,> 
NW, SE, and 
NE and SE. 
S and SW. 
S and SE 



JULY. 



1861. 

1862. 

1863 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 



Mean. 



3.7 


3.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.6 


8.3 


3.7 


3 


1.9 


1.5 


1.8 


2.0 


8.1 


2.7 


2.2 


10 


3.2 


1.6 


3.8 


2.9 


8.6 


2.1 


2.8 


6 


2.5 


1.9 


2.2 


2.0 


2.3 


2.9 


2.3 


8 


2.2 


2.3 


2.5 


3.3 


3.2 


2.0 


2.6 


11 


2.5 


1.2 


2.2 


1.8 


4.2 


2.4 


2.4 


9 


2.7 


1.7 


2.7 


2.7 


3.5 


2.6 


2.7 


7.0 



s. 

SE. 

SW and SE. 

SE. 

SW and S. 

S and S>V. 



AUaUST. 



1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 



Mean. 



2.1 


3.0 


3.7 


4.8 


4.4 


2.3 


3.4 


1.7 


1.6 


3.2 


2.5 


3.9 


1.2 


2.3 


4.3 


4.4 


4.6 


4.2 


6.7 


2.4 


4.4 


1.0 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


1.8 


0.9 


0.9 


5.6 


6.0 


6.3 


7.8 


7.2 


3.5 


5.9 


7.9 


6.1 


3.7 


4.1 


4.7 


4.4 


5.1 


3.8 \ 


3.4 


3.7 


4.0 


\4.7 


\ ^.4 


\ %^ 



5 
7 
12 
4 
6 
3 



NE. 

SE and NE. 

SE and S. 

SE. 

NE and SE. 

NE and SE. 



^.^ 
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2. — Monthly Mean of Temperature^ Fahrenheit. 

JUNE. 



3. — Monthly Mean of Relative Humidity. 

JUNE. 



TEAR . 


6 A. M. 


9a.m. 


12 M. 


3 P. M. 


6 P.M. 


9 p. M. 


XEilN 

OF 
If ONTO. 


861 


68.5 


76.6 


81.5 


82.7 


79.8 


72.5 


76 9 


862 


66.5 


74.9 


79.7 


81.5 


77.1 


71.2 


75.1 


863 


61.8 


72.1 


76.8 


78.3 


75.0 


67.6 


71.9 


864 


68.8 


79.1 


84.0 


86.2 


81.6 


78.9 


78.9 


8G5 


72.7 


81.0 


85.6 


86.6 


82.6 


75.0 


80.7 


866 


66.6 


77.8 


80.0 


81.6 


76.8 


70.0 


75.3 


Mean 


67.8 


76.9 


81.8 


82.8 


78.8 


71.7 


76.6 


JU L Y. 


881 


67.9 

72.8 


77.5 
81.6 


82.8 
86.1 


83.9 
87.8 


80.1 
83.0 


73.0 
76.7 


77.6 




81.2 


863 


67.9 
74.3 


77.1 

84.1 


82.8 

88.4 


83.9 
90.1 


79.9 

85.4 


71.4 

78.6 


77.2 


864 


83.6 


865 


70.5 
73.7 


78.8 
82.9 


82.0 
86.6 


81.9 
87.8 


79.7 
84.2 


78.6 
77.9 


77.7 




82.2 






Mean 


71.2 


80.3 


84.8 


85.8 


82.0 


75.2 


79.9 




« 




i 


\ IT G U S T . 










861 


67.8 


78.8 


83.8 


84.7 


81.5 


75.0 


78 6 


862 


71.8 
69.0 
70.3 


81.0 
76.9 
78.0 


85.8 
83.3 
83.8 


86.9 
84.1 
85.2 


82.3 

79.2 
80.5 


76.2 
72.5 
74.9 


80.7 


S63 


77 5 


864 


78.8 


865 


71.0 


77.8 


82.8 


84.1 


80.0 


74.1 


78.1 


866 


66.0 


75.9 


82.9 


84.2 


79.2 


72.6 


76.8 


Mean • 


69.3 


78.0 


83.6 


84.8 


80.4 


74.2 


78.4 
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RdaUiee tEumidity — Continaed. 
JU L Y. 



T E A B . 



1861 

18C2 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

Mean. 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1866 

1866 

Mean. 



6 A. M. 



84.3 
82.7 
87.4 
79.1 
85.1 
85.7 



£4.0 



9 a. m. 



64.0 
64.1 
67.8 
61.7 
71.4 
65.0 



65.7 



12 M. 



56.4 
56.5 
57.7 
53.1 
66.2 
56.9 



57.8 



8 P. M. 



54.8 
54.8 
55.7 
51.1 
67.3 
57.2 



56.9 



6 p.m. 



60.9 
62.8 
63.7 
59.3 
72.2 
65.3 



64.0 



9 p.m. 



77.4 
80.7 
79.4 
72.2 
84.5 
79.4 



MXAS 

Of 

vom. 



e6.s 

66.8 
66.6 
62.8 
77.4 
68.S 



78.9 



68.8 



AUGUST 



91.9 


68.9 


59.2 


56.4 


62.8 


78.5 


83.0 


63.0 


52.4 


48.7 


60.6 


78.4 


87.3 


71.6 


59.5 


55.8 


67.6 


82.2 


85.3 


69.2 


59.1 


57.3 


65.5 


77.4 


83.5 


71.7 


63.9 


60.0 


69.1 


82.3 


85.8 


65.6 


55.2 


54.3 


62.1 


77.0 


86.1 


68.3 


58.2 


55.4 


64.6 


79.3 



69.6 
64.3 
70.7 
69.0 

n.7 

66.7 



68.7 



Rkmarks. — In the fore|2:oing meteorological tables the month of August is of pecu- 
liar interest, because the long-dreaded epidemic of cholera invaded our city daring 
this month, and carried off several thousand victims. The epidemic, which for 
months had been stationary in the East, made, about the end of July, a sudden jump 
towards the West, and appeared here earlier than we expected it, and without the 
usual premonitory symptoms. 

It is so natural to connect this most mysterious of all diseases with atmospheric 
influences, that from its first beginning scientific men have tried to discover the cause 
of its origin and propagation in that direction ; but thus far all meteorological observt- 
tions have proved nothing definite. If changes in atmospheric pressure, tempera- 
ture, or humidity, deemed sometimes to occur in casual connection with the disease, at 
other times they were entirely wanting; and the epidemic, defying meteorology, 
appeared in fair and unfair weather, in warm and cold seasons, in ndn and in sun- 
shine. Intense cold only, and high elevation above the sea, seemed to check its 
advance. 

Let us compare now the meteorology of August, 1866, with tlie same of otlier 
years, to see if any material difference can be found with which the epidemic mi^bt 
be connected. 

The atmospheric pressure, as appears from the tables of Dr. Engelmann, offers 
nothing peculiar; the barometer was at about its usual hight and range. 

The month was generally dry, the quantity of rain somewhat above the mean, 
but the greater half of it fell on the last day of the month and in the night of the 
1st day of September. The prevailing wind was, as in August of last year, the 
north-east wind. 

Both the temperature and the relative humidity of the month were several degrees 

below their average mean; but that has often happened before without an epidemic of 

cbolen. The temperature was rather unequjiUy divided throughout the month. The 

^nt half of August was quite hot, and the 8ftcom\ Aw5i^^\^ cx«A\ w^. >sXv^ VDhLof 

Au^^Bt my thermometer TtBif^e^ 101.5, and ou ti»^l\wVX. feW ^ Vjtw %AAa.^. 'X:^ 
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greatest mortality occurred in the cooler part, from the 17th to the 24ih of Au^gt. 
^Iifs change in temperature may have exerted some influence upon the number of 
^^holera cases, but is of coui'se not the cause of the previously- existing epidemic. 

Another meteorological phenomenon has often been suspected and directly con- 
liected with cholera epidemics, to- wit— Atmospheric Electrfcity. Being itself a 
JXiysterious force, being less carefUlly observecl and studied, atmospheric electricity 
la tlie bugbear to which all strange diseases are generally referred . I am not aware 
that during former epidemics of cholera, either here or in Europe, regular, reliable 
observations of atmospheric electricity have been made with exact instruments. 
Nevertheless, in many medical journals it has been pronounced as a fact that, 
during epidemics of cholera, atmospheric electricity was almost wanting, arid that 
this want of electricity was therefore the real cause of the disease. Occasional observa- 
tions made at random, and the greater or less facility in working electrical machines, 
fonn generally the foundation for such a statement. Having made for the last six 
years regular daily observations of atmospheric electricity, with Dellmau's instrument, 
and having continued them during the present epidemic, 1 am enabled now to speak 
with more certainty upon this subject. 

The mean quantity of positive atmospheric electricity in the month of August, 
1866, was 5.1, while the average mean of August within the last six years is but 
3.7. instead of a decline, we find therefore an increase in atmospheric electricity. 
Does that warrant us to assume that the larger quantity of positive atmospheric 
electricity in this month was the cause of the epidemic? By no means. In looking 
over the tables we perceive that the mean quantity of atmospheric electricity in 
August, 1865, was still larger, to-wit— 5.9. In both months the same winds were 
also prevailing, north-east and south-east. But there was no cholera at all in 
August, 1865, and an awful epidemic in August, 1866. 

UTie number of thunder-storms in August, 1866, was but three, while the average 
number is six. But there raged in the night, from tlie 12th to the 13th of August, 
such a protracted and violent thunder-storm , with such a profusion of lightning, 
that it might well be considered equal to four thunder-storms. The two weeks 
following that thunder-storm exhibited the highest mortality during the epidemic, 
)ust as in 1849 the greatest mortality of the epidemic appeared after 'Uhe great 
fire'- — proving how little the epidemic is influenced in its course by local purifiers 
of the atmosphere, even of such intensity as thunder-storms and large fires. 

I have often tried in vain to make observations of ozone in St. Louis. Like in 
other large cities, all the ozone of the atmosphere is here absorbed by sulphurous, 
ammoniacfd, and other exhalations, with which it readily combines. But a friend 
of mine, Mr. Ad. F. Bandelier, of Ilighland, Madison county, 111., has for several 
years made there very carefhl observations of ozone, and has favored me with the 
following comparative result of ozone observations in August, 1865 and 1866: 

The mean monthlj quantity of ozone in Auj^ist, 1865, - - - - - - 4.29 

The mean montlily quantity of ozone in August, 1806, - - - - - - 3.83 

The average mean of ozone in June, July, and August, 1865, - - - - - 4.15 

Theaveragemeanof ozone in June, July, and August, 1866, ..... 3.70 



4 4 



The less quantity of ozone in the summer months of 1866 was not accidental, but 
constant throughout the observations. The daily variation of ozone, the diflerence 
in day and night observation, was in the summer months of 1866 much less than 
In those of 1865. August, 1865, showed the greatest daily difference of 2.2, while 
August, 1866, gave the smallest one of 0.6." 

Ozone, and its co*«fficient, antozone, are formed, according to the latest researches 
(especially by Meissner), by polarization of the common neutral oxygen — ozone 
representing the negative, antozone the positive, pole of oxygen. But^ a& Uv^ 
satj^ct is by no means yet exhausted, we are not vraxYaTv^fe^, oxv ^^awsMwX. ^'l ^ 
alight difference In the quantity of ozone, to express an opVnVotL \ti \^^gax^ \a \Jaft 
amnectioa or disconnection of ozone with cholera. M.r. "BaTvOLfeWwc m«oJtotv& ^^ 
AMt ap to the present date no case of cholera has appeared Vn WX^XAwcv^. 
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Having reviewed thus all the meteorological phenomena of Aniffost, I can Ml 
reduce any one singly, or their aggregate, into a direct connection with the pie- 
vailing epidemic. During the greater part of the month, and Just when the diMitt 
was most fatal , the weather was as fair and moderate as in Indian summer days, w 
that this discrepancy between the weather and the epidemic created general astoo- 
ishment I am therefore' driven to the conclusion that our meteorologiod observationi 
give but a negative result as to their direct connection with the epidemic, and that the 
so-called weather exerts but a limited and indirect influence upon it; not more tliaa 
any excesses or sudden changes in temperature, relative humidity, electricity, etc., 
will generally exert upon the health of a community. 

If meteorological phenomena are excluded as direct causes of cholera epidemics, in 
what other direction shall we look for them? 

The effects of cholera upon the system are so similar to those of acute poisoning, 
that the word cholera-poison has been adopted by physicians of all countries. Whit 
constitutes, now, the supposed (but never elaborated or demonstrated) cholera-poison! 
Is it a poison proper, acting by chemical agency? or is it one of those lowest infuso- 
rial organisms, cryptogamic or animalcular, propagating themselves most rapidli 
under favorable circumstances by cells or spores, like ferment? The infusorial theory 
would account most readily for the mysterious origin and spreading of cholera epidem- 
ics, for their sudden disappearance and absence for many years, for their propagation 
y cholera discharges, etc. Like higher organisms, insects for instance, such infu- 
soria, if they should prove to be animalcular, may undergo regular metamorpho:ses, 
and their germs may, by favorable or unfavorable external influences, sometimes be 
destroyed and sometimes be preserved by millions, as it happens with the locust, the 
grasshopper, the army-worm, etc. But, unfortunately, this is for the present a mere 
theory, because no ocular proof of such an infusorial organism has as yet been given 
by the microscope. But microscopy is only at the beginning of its wonderful career, 
and we may still entertain tlie hope that at some future day it will solve the riddle of 
the origin of cholera.* In which element, then, should microscopical researches lor 
that purpose be instituted— in the air or in the water? Ehrenberg has found that the 
air is nearly as fUU of Infusorial life as water; but since attacks of cholera begin always 
in the digestive organs and not in the lungs, it is more probable too that food or drink 
carry the poison into our system, and that water, the most general drink, is in all 
likelihood the most general vehicle for its introduction. 

This corresponds, also, with the result of Pettenkofer's laborious researches, 
according to which, localities with stagnant underground water are esi>ei*.ially 
infected with cholera. If this theory, that water forms the principal vehicle for the 
development of cholera-poison, should prove correct, it might explain, too, why St. 
Louis, which from its situation ought to be one of the healthiest cities, fares so badly 
during cholera epidemics. Both in 1849, and in the present epidemic, St. Louis has 
suffered comparatively more from cholera than any city in the Union. But, alas I we 
are also cursed with the vilest and filthiest drinking-water of any city in the count n-. 
The Mississippi water itself is not very inviting, on account of the great mass of stnii- 
mcnt it contains, and only becomes palatable when settled and filtered. But imagine 
this water now collected in a large reserv'oir, in which this mud has been cari'luUy 
preserved for years, so that the bottom of the reservoir, as of late was officially stated, 
holds a firm deposit of twenty-seven feet in thickness I What a glorious field for ex- 
ploration this rich bottom-land must offer to the geologist, the palaeontologist, the 
zodlogist, the botanist, the chemist, the microscopist, and the toxicologist I 

From Oken^s Urschleim (primitive slime), from which organic life sprang in the 
beginning, down to the latest sweet- water formation, every student of Uiose sciences 
might collect there abundance of interesting material for his cabinet; while the 

*A great step forward in » similar direction has lately been nuule by Dr. Saliitbnry, who, after 
long and carefiiJ experiments, found the cause of our VntemAUKiiX VkH^ TVTD\w«\At«£v«.T«^ llie so-called 
nuUariB, Id the minute spores of paUnellsB (a kind of aVg«^ , -wYAtii, \si xvVj^X Wxiwi, tcc^ €V«<«%XflA '^ssdl 
the moist air torn higbt of thirty and more feet. See AmwVcan ;io\nrMX ol ^«^Oa», *^. , 4«i.\i«&. 
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liamble citizen, who pays for his share of the supernatant liquid, is only once in a 
'While so fortunate as to discover in his obstructed hydrant the remnants of an 
asphyxiated fish, or a live lizard or salamande;*. But these gross, heterogeneous 
substances which fall under the observation of all our senses, though disgusting, 
mre, after all, not so injurious as the more subtle atoms of decomposed organic matter 
which escape our senses, but gradually affect our system by fermentative processes, 
producing diarrhcea, or keeping up at least a disposition for it. In ordinary times 
this tendency to diarrhoea may be controlled by diet, stimulants, and medicines, and 
the system may at last become used to it; but in an epidemic of cholera, when 
diarrhcea constitutes the iirst stage of the disease, the influence of such water must be 
doubly injurious. If cholera-poison is not directly developed in it, such water must 
certainly increase the liability to choleraic attacks. 

In various parts of the city well water is sometimes used; but as the wells are 
generally dug in alluvial ground and in narrow yards, surrounded by privies, 
gutters, and sewers, a subterraneous connection often takes place between them, 
and the water of such wells, impregnated with atonis ot organic ferments, becomes 
even more injurious than our turbid hydrant water. In 1849, and during this 
epidemic, I have observed some such wells forming the center of an infected neighbor- 
hood. If our citizens wish, therefore, to protect St. Louis in the future from 
such pernicious epidemics, let them first of all provide for an abundant supply of 
dear, healthy water, free from inorganic substances, and tYce from organic poisons. 
In corroboration of what I have stilted, I insert here a chemical analysis of our 
drinking-water, made lately by an expert chemist of our city. Dr. Theodor Weiss, 
at the request of the Board of Water Commissioners. His paper on the subject, 
instead of being hidden in the archives of the Board, deserves wider circulation, and 
with the kind permission of its author I lay the general result of his researches 
before our scientific readers: 



Result of Chemical AnalysU of Water taken from the JUaervoir of St. Louis, on July 
• 14th, 1866, in quantities of two pounds, and carefully filtered. 



The re«idae collected on the Alter 
contained : 



a . — Organic Substance 

ft.-5ilica 

c. — Alumina » 

d. — Oxyd of Iron 

e. — Carbonate of Lime 

/.—Carbonate of Magnesia. 



Total. 



l_Water ta- 
ken from the 
surface ol'Ke- 



2— Water f'm 
the surface of 
RcserToir , 



rtervoir, 
the inlet. 



near near 
let. 



the out- 



0.75 grs. 
0.86 ** 
1.95 *' 
0.08 *' 
0.75 *' 
0.40 *' 



0.65 grs. 
0.35 " 
1.75 " 
0.08 '* 
0.65 •' 
0.a5 ** 



4.28 grs. 8.83 grs. 



»— Water f'm 
the surface in 
the center of 
Jle«erToir. 



0.85 grs. 
0.55 " 
2.05 *' 
1.00 '* 
1.00 '* 
0.45 '' 



5.90 grs. 



4— Water be- 
low the sur- 
face, close to 
the inlet to the 
hydrant pipes. 



3.66 grs 
26.33 
4.75 
3.00 
2.50 
1.30 



4 ( 
i ( 

ii 



41.54 grs. 



The filtered waters gave all the same result, to-wit, in two pounds: 



a. — Albumen 

b, — Sulphate of Lime 

c, — Sulphate of Alumina 

d, — Sulphate of Magnesia 

e. — Ox)*d of Iron , 

/. — ^Muriate of Magnesia 

ToUl of substances in solution, 



1.45 grains. 
1.65 



0.65 
0.80 
0,01 



k 4 



(4 



«i 



4 4 



W 



^.vsv 



«.v 
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METEOROLOGY OP SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1866. 

BT GEORGE ENGSLMAKN, M.D., ST. LOUIS. 



Barometricxil Pressure — 

Mean 

Highest 

on tlje 

Lowest 

" on the 

Temperature — 

Alean ^.... 

Highest 

on the 

Lowest 

'• on the 

Evaporation 

Relative Ilumidity 

Rain- 
Quantity 

Days on which it fell. 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness 

Fair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine.... 

Stage of River- 
Mean 

Extremes 



SXPTEMBXB, 
ISUG. 



29^^526 
29^^804 

26th . 
29^^206 

let. 

63°. 3 
87°. 5 

2d. 
39°. 5 

21st. 
4°.l 
78.2 

l(K^58 

17 

4 

N\V, next 

8E. 

6.7 

8 

16 

6 

14M 
ir.O-21'.O 



AVKRAOX 
FOR SSPT'B. 



29^^559 
3(K^214 

29th, 1857 
29'^020 

30th, 1843 

69°. 4 
102°. 6 
2d, 1864 
85°. 
30th, 1839 
6°. 2 
70.9 

8'^26 

7 
4 

SE. 

3.8 

16 

13 

2 

9^5 

3^o-2l^o 



OCTOBXB, 

18Q6. 



29'^612 
29^^985 

16th. 
29^^040 

21st. 

57°. 7 • 
79°. 6 

20th. 
30°. 5 

31st. 
5°. 5 
68.6 

2'^01 
3 

1 
SE. 

8.6 

17 

12 

2 

ir.6 

7^7-l9^9 



Aysbaoi 

FOB OCT'l. 



29'^6l4 
3(K/.3S2 

15th, m 

28''.910 
8d, 18U 

65° .8 
80°5 
2d, 1858 
21° .0 
31st, 1863 
5°. 4 
67.9 

3'^39 

7 

2 

SE, next 

W. 

4.0 

15 

12 

4 

8^7 

2'.3-19^.S 



COMPARATIVE >IETEOROLOGY OF 1863, 1864, 1866, AT ST. LOUIS. 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean 

Highest 

•' on 

Lowest 

*' on 

Temperature — 

3Iean 



Highest. 



Lowest. 



on. 



» ( 



on 



Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain and melted snow- 
Quantity 

Days on which It fell..... 

Thunder-storms. 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness 

Fair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine.. 

Stage of River— 

3iean 

Extremes 



1865. 



29'^553 
80^^268 

Dec. 14th. 
28^^769 

Feb. 25th. 

55°. 9 

97°. 
July 5th. 

-2°.0 
Dec. 21st. 
5°.0 

70.3 

46'^87 

no 

40 

SE,nextNW. 

4.5 

160 

169 

46 

13ift. 
1 J-261 It. 



1864. 



29'^504 
80^^224 

Feb. 18th. 
28''^856 

Nov. 9th. 

54°. 7 

102° .5 

Sept. 2d. 

-22°. 5 
Jan. 1st. 
6°.0 
65.1 

37''^61 
86 
29 

SE, nextNW. 
4.6 
130 
193 
43 

7Jft. 



1863. 



29'^552 
30^^082 

Nov. 10th. 
28^^899 

Feb. 19th. 

54°. 6 

95°. 

August 23. 

-7°.0 

Dec. 31st. 

5°. 5 

66.8 

40^^45 
97 
37 
SE. 
4.8 
118 
196 
62 



\ 



9 ft. 



Average of 
30 years. 



29'^542 
30''.479 

Feb. 10, 1857. 
2S'^516 

Mar. 28, 1859. 

55°. 6 
104°. 
July 21, 1860. 

—22°. 5 
Jan. 1, 1864. 
6°.8 
66.5 

44'^52 
93 
44 
SE, next W. 
4.5 
142 
174 
49 



\ 



11 1-5 ft.* 
(MIJ ft.t 



* Average of Afo yean. 



^TI^VGblkii^b^it:^ ^%«t%. 
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The aboye table exhibits the result of the meteorological observations made in the 
last three years, compared with the average of the last thirty years. Both atmos- 
pherical pressure and temperature are shown to have been in the past year higher 
than usual, and higher than in the two years before, though the thermometer did not 
reach such a high point, nor fall as low, as the year before. The evaporation was 
less, the relative humidity and the quantity of rain, and the number of rainy days, 
ffreater, but the fair days also greater than usual. The meteorological character of 
the year 1865 may, therefore, be summed up as having been pre-eminently steady, 
warm, and humid, with a good deal of fair weather; all of them peculiarities which 
Would be favorable to the respiratory organs, but produce all kinds of abdominal 
affecdons and miasmatic diseases; and such in fact we Und the prevailing nosological 
character of the year to have been . 

NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 

BY GEO. BNOBLMANX, M.D., ST. LOUIS. 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean 

Highest - 

•' on the, 

Lowest 

** on the 

Temperature — 

Mean 

Highest - 

on the 

l/owest 

^' on the 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain and melted -snow— 

Qoantfty 

Days on which it fell. 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 

Cloadiness 

Fair days 

Variable days.. 

Days without sunshine.... 
Stage of River- 
Mean 

Extremes 



NOVXMBXR, 

1866. 



AyxRAOx 

FOR NOV'R. 



29'^553 
3(K^039 

5th. 
29'M35 

15th. 

45°. 6 
73^.0 

3d. 
25*^.0 

30th. 
4«.2 
68.3 

r^87 

4 



SE. 
4.4 
12 
15 

3 

1(K.3 
7^6-13^6 



29^^570 
30'^381 

8th, 1856 
28^^724 

18th, 1857 

43^.4 

81°. 5 
11th, 1837 

-0°.5 
28th, 1845 

4°.l 

67.5 

3'M6 

7 

1 

W,nextSE 

5.1 

10 

13 

7 

7^4 

2' .3-13'. 5 



DXCZMBKR, 

1866. 



29^^570 
29'^985 

12th. 
28'^989 

22d. 

33°. 5 
53° .5 
5th & 7th 
8°.0 
27th. 
2°. 5 
74.9 

r^87 
10 


8E&NW 
6.3 

4 
10 



8^.7 
y.8-ir.5 



Ayxraos 

FOR DXO'B. 



29^^607 
30^^296 

6th, 1866 
28'^618 

8th, 1855 

33°. 8 

74°. 5 
9th, 1861 

-7°.0 
3l8t, 1863 

2°. 7 

74.3 

3'M6 
7 
1 
SE, nextW 
5.2 
11 
13 
7 

6^2 

O'.O-UM 



November was a rather dry and pleasant month, with a higher temperature, less 
rain, less relative humidity, and fairer weather, than we usually observe in this 
month , though in all these respects it did not reach the condition of the extraordi- 
narily pleasant November of the year before. December, on the contrary, was a 
much milder and dryer month than the same month of the previous year; the mean 
temperature was slightly below the average; the relative humidity about equal to it, 
but the quantity of rain, though distributed over a larger number of days, much 
smaller; the cloudiness in general, and the number of overclouded and of variable 
days, was Qnusaally large, and that of fair days small. 

To this latter circumstance we must attribute the unuaw^ hmtc^^t ^\ ^b&\A^ ^s^^ 

gmstro-enteritic affections, very often assuming the form ot t^^\io\^t«s«t . C»^s&% <A 

diphUterla were mIso observed, bat exanthematous fevera, g^xiwnaKV^ %q^t«s^«oX ^ 

tbMi Beaton Mod in aadi weather, were very rare; we aeem to eii\^^ ^^^ >iXv<8i V^^'** 
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an almost complete immunity from these diseases. The number of deaths yaried 
between seventy and eif^hty-fiye, certainly a very email number for a city of more 
than 200,000 inhabitants. 

COMPARATIVE METEOROLOGY OP THE AUTUMNS AT ST. LOUIS. 



Barometrical Pressure- 
Mean M.< 

Higliest 

'* on 

Lowest 

'' on 

Temperature- 
Mean 

Highest 

" on « 

Lowest 

** on - 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity^ 

Rain and melted snow- 
Quantity 

Days on wliich it fell. 

Thunder- storms ~ 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness 

Fair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine.... 

Stage of River- 
Mean 

Extremes , 



AUTUMX— 


AUTUMX— 


kvtvuf, 


1866. 


18G6. 


AVE&JLCB. 


29'^664 


29'^674 


29'^568 


3o^^a39 


29'^977 


30^^381 


Nov. 6th. 


Nov. 5th. 


Nov. 8, '56. 


29^^040 


29^'. 098 


28'M24 


Oct. 2Ist. 


Nov. 80th. 


Nov. IS, '57 


55<».6 


60».0 


66^2 


87*>.6 


93^.6 


la2^5 


Sept. 2d. 
26^0 


Sept. 10th. 
25^.0 


Sept. 2, '04 
-0°.6 


Nov. 80th. 


Nov. 6th. 


Nov. 28, '45 


4«.6 


4«.9 


5°. 2 


71.7 


71.3 


68.8 


13'^9I 


63'^9 


9'^80 


24 


17 


21 


6 


5 


7 _ 


SE. 


SE. 


SEnextW 


4.6 


3.9 


3.8 


87 


47 


40 


48 


38 


38 


11 


6 


13 


12^0 


ir.7 


8'. 6 


7^6-21^0 


8^a-l7^o 2'.8-2r.o 



This table exhibits the meteorological condition of the autumns of the two lait 
years compared with the average meteorology of autumns. The barometrical 
pressure was below the mean; the temperature much lower; the evaporation less; tbe 
quantity of rain a great deal larger; the cloudiness greater; the number of fair days 
less than usual, especially so when compared with the same period of the previous 
year. A considerable part of these peculiarities was owing to the abnormal character 
of September. 

Malarious diseases were, to a great extent, prevented by that state of the atifios- 
phere, but there can scarcely be a doubt that by it the foundation was laid for the low 
fevers, often of a typhoid character, which were prevalent in the latter part of tbe 
autumnal and the earlier months of the winter season. 
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COMPAKATIVE METEOROLOGY OF THE LAST THREE YEARS AT 

ST. LOUIS. 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean 

Highest 

on 

Lowest. 

** on 

Temperature — 

Mean 

Highest. 

** on 

Lowest 

** on 

Evaporation...- 

geladve Humidity 

Kain aud melted snow- 
Quantity 

I)ays on which it fell 

Thunder-storms 

I*rincipul winds.. 

ClouUmess 

Jair days 

Variable days.. 

pays without sunshine... 

SUge of River- 
Mean 

Extremes 



1866. 



29^^B61 

3(K^610 

January 8th. 

28'^842 

May 27 th. 

66«.l 
100*>.0 
August 12th. 

Febru'y 15th. 
6*»6. 
67.4 

48'^20 
95 
89 
8E,nextNW. 
4.6 
124 
192 
49 

14M 
y.7— 26^8 



1865. 



29^^563 

30'^268 

Dec'r 14th. 

28^^769 

Febru'y 26th. 

55<».9 
97'».0 
July 6th. 
-2°.0 
Dec'r 2l8t. 
6*>.0 
70.3 

46^^87 
110 
40 
SE, next NW. 
4.5 
160 
169 
46 

l3^2 

V.2— 26M 



1864. 



Average of 
80 years. 



29^^604 

80'^224 

Febru'y 18th. 

28^^866 

Nov 'r 9th. 

64«.7 
102". 6 
September 2d. 

-22^.6 
January Ist. 
6^.0 
66.2 

37'^ .61 
86 
29 

SE, next NW. 
4.6 
130 
193 
43 

7^6 
1^2— 20^.3 



29'^643 
30^^610 

Jan. 8, 1856. 
28^^516 

March 28, '69. 

65«.6 
104«.0 
July 21, 1860. 

-22°. 5 
Jan. 1, 1864. 
5°. 7 
66.6 

44^^48 
93 
44 

SE. next W. 

4.5 

141 

174 

60 

12^4 
0^.0-4K.4 



This table shows that the atmospheric pressure was, on an average, greater last 
y^ than it was found to bo in the two previous years, and in the mean of thirty 
yeam; and in January the barometer reached a point higher than it had been observed 
^ more than a quarter of a century. The monthly tables prove that the barometer 
^as unnsuaUy high in the three Urst months of the year, while in the others, with 
^e exception of October, it was often not equal to the average. I have not been 
*Me to connect any particular condition of health or the prevalence of any certain 
class of diseases with such striicing conditions of atmospheric pressure, while a great 
^^1 of sickness can readily bo traced to the varying conditions of temperature and 
humidity. 

Tlie mean annual temperature was last year below that of the year before and below 
^e average, but was higher than in 1864. The months of April, July, October, and 
November, were warmer, and February, May, August, and especially September, 
^oler, than usual. Excessive temperature or very unusual fluctuations were not 
observed. 

Evaporation, relative humidity, quantity of rain, and number of days on which it 
dl, were near the average, and intermediate between the two pt^N\Q\3A ^^»x^> ^'i 
rhich 1866 was more wet and 1864 more dry than the averafce. 

The hMltb of the city wmb very favorable, with the exoftptUm ol Wi VKS^aNaii ^1 
iOmale ebolwm In the moDths of Aug'ust and September. 
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MISSOUBI STATISTICS 



ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY, TEMPERATURE, AND HUMIDITY. 



ObBervatioxiB msde »t St. Louis, Missouri, based on daily observations at six, nine, twelre, 

three, six, and nine o'clock, flrom morning till night. 

BT A. WI8LIZENUS, H.D., ST. LOUIS. 



1. — Monthly Mean of Positive Atmospheric EUetricity, 



NOVEMBER. 



• 

TEAR. 


6 A.M. 


9 A.M. 


12 M. 


3 p.m. 


6 P.M. 


9 P.M. 


Mean of 
Month. 


No. of 

Thunder 

Storms. 


Prtvailing 
Wiods. 


1861.. 


11.1 


11.2 


10.3 


9.6 


10.7 


6.9 


10.0 


1 


SE & SW. 


18G2.. 


13.5 


16.3 


14.5 


10.1 


11.6 


9.7 


12.6 





W&NW. 


1863.. 


15.0 


15.2 


14.3 


8.4 


9.8 


10.2 


12.1 





WAS. 


1864.. 


6.7 


7.6 


8.9 


5.7 


7.1 


3.7 


6.6 


2 


SE. 


1865.. 


8.6 


13.1 


12.4 


10.6 


9.8 


6.3 


10.1 





SE&NVr. 


1866.. 


10.8 


13.5 


10.8 


8.3 


9.5 


8.4 


10.2 





SE. 


Mean 


10.9 


12.8 


11.9 


8.8 


9.7 


7.5 


10.3 







DECEMBER. 



186U 


11.1 


17.8 


15.4 


13.3 


16.1 


12.0 


14.3 





SE&S. 


1862.. 


15.4 


16.7 


15.2 


12.2 


13.4 


10.7 


13.9 


4 


S,8E&VV 


1863.. 


13.8 


16.0 


11.5 


9.4 


9.1 


9.4 


11.5 





SW&SB. 


1864.. 


11.8 


11.5 


9.8 


7.6 


7.4 


5.8 


9.0 


1 


W&SE. 


1865.. 


7.4 


8.5 


6.9 


6.2 


4.9 


4.4 


6.4 





SE. 


1866.. 


7.3 


9.7 


6.7 


5.9 


5.5 


6.8 


7.0 





SE & W. 


Mean 


Ji.i 1 


13.4 


10.9 


9.1 


I 9.4 


y %.^ 


y 10.3 


\ 


8E. 

\ 



CLIMATOLOGY. 
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2. — Monthly Mean of Temperature^ Fahrenheit, 
NOVEMBER. 



YEAR. 


6A. M. 


i 9 A. M. 


12 M. 


3P.M. 


1 er. M. 


9 P.M. 


MKAN 

OP 

MONTH. 


1861 


36.1 
35.0 


42.3 
40.6 


51.1 
46.6 


52.1 
48.4 


40.2 
43.7 


45.0 
40.2 


46.0 


18G2 


42.6* 


1863 


37.3 


41.4 


48.3 


40.8 


44.8 


41.3 


43.7 


1804 


80.3 


42.0 


40.3 


50.0 


46.2 


42.0 


44.0 


1865 


30.0 


44.1 


53.5 


55.8 


40.5 


45.1 


48.0 


1866 


40.1 


43.2 


51.0 


52.3 


48.0 


44.8 
43.2 


46.6 


Mean....; 


b8.1 


42.3 


50.0 


51.3 


46.0 


45.3 





DECEMBER. 








1861 


33.6 


36.1 


43.8 


45.6 


41.5 


37.4 


30.7 


1862 


35.7 


38.6 


45.3 


46.8 


42.3 


30.0 


41.8 


1863 


81.8 


33.7 


38.8 


40.2 


36.7 


84.0 


35.0 


1861 


26.0 


27.8 


33.0 


34.0 


31.6 


20.8 


30.4 


1866 


56.3 


28.0 


33.2 


34.0 


3*2.0 


30.3 


30.8 


1866 


30.1 


31.2 


35.3 


36.7 


34.1 


32.4 


83.8 


Mean 


30.6 


32.6 33.3 


30.7 


36.4 


33.8 


35.2 



18G1, 
1802. 
1863., 
1864.. 
1865.. 



Mmn 



3. — MontJdy Mean of Relative Humidity, 
NOVEMBER. 



YEAR. 


6 A. M. 


9 A.M. 


12 M. 


3 P.M. 


6 P.M. 


9 P.M. 


MEAN 

or 

MONTH. 


1861 


84.4 

83.0' 

82.4 

87.4 
70.0 

84.8 


74.3 
71.0 
60.8 
70.3 
C0.7 
74.0 


60 
61.8 
57.0 
64.4 
51.0 
02.1 


66.1 
57.2 
55.0 
62.2 
45.5 
61.0 


66.8 
67.0 
66.3 
72.6 
.50.7 
71.7 


72.6 
75.3 
72.4 
70.4 
07.4 
80.3 


60.0 


1862 


60.5 


1863. 


67.4 


I8S4 

te).. ,. 


74.2 
62.3 


1^ 


72.5 


Mean. 


83.7 


7*1 •> 


50.7 


56.3 


67.5 


74 .<5 


60.1 







DECEMBER. 



87.7 


81.7 


64.8 


68.5 


88.0 


75.7 


66.0 


62.5 


80.8 


80.2 


70.0 


70.8 


87.8 


77.4 


67.5 


67.8 


00.4 


82.0 


71.8 


68.7 


89.1 


78.0 


60.8 


1 69.2 



88.8 I 79.2 



68.5 



66.2 




4 — STATwnca, 



\ 75.% \ %\.^ \ ^^'^ 
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MISSOURI STATISTICS. 



YEARLY REPORT OF ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY, TEMPERATURE, 

AND HUMIDITY. 



1. — Monthly Mean of Positive Atmospheric Eleeirieiti/ in 1861-1866, based upon daily 
observations at 6, 9, 12, 8, 6, and 9 o* clocks from morning till night. 



Tear 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

Mean , 



Jan. Feb. ;M'ch April 



16.5 12.1 



12.1 
16.9 
15.8 
12.2 
5.9 



13.2 



16.0 

15.9 

11.3 

9.5 

8.1 



12.1 



9.8. 

9.4 
13.6 
11.0 

5.9 

5.7 



9.2 



8.8 
10.6 
8.8 
5.5 
3.3 
2.1 



6.5 



May. 


June. 


July. 
3.7 


7.8 


4.0 


7.5 


3.0 


2.2 


4.7 


2.0 


2.8 


5.1 


4.0 


2.3 


2.4 


3.4 


2.6 


3.3 


2.1 


2.4 
2.7 


5.1 


3.1 



Aug. 



3.4 
2.3 
4.4 
0.9 
5.9 
5.1 



3.7 



Sept. 



3.0 
3.0 
4.8; 
1.8 
1.2 
3.2 



2.8 



Ocr. 



Nov. ' Dec. of 

. Year. 



7.1 10.0 
7.7 1 12.6 



14.3! 8.4 
13.9' 8.4 



12.5 12.1:11.5 0.2 



5.4 
5.3 
7.0 



7.5 



6.0 ; 9.0 i c? 
10.1' 6.4 5.7 



10.2 



7.0 5.2 



10.3 i 10.4 7.3 



a.. 



-Monthly Mean of Temperature and Relative Humidity in 1861-1866, ba^ed upon dail^ 
observations cotemporaneous with those of Atmospheric Electricity. 



TEMPERATURE. 



Ykab. 



1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 



Mean. 



Jan. 


Feb. 


M'ch. 


32.2 


40.4 


44.8 


28.9 


30.2 


43.2 


36.8 


35.7 


43.6 


29.2 


38.3 


40.7 


28.1 


38.4 


46.7 


32.2 


33.4 


42.2 


31.2 


36.1 


43.5 



April 



May. 



68.1 
55.0 
57.4 
51.4 
56.8 
61.2 



04.1 
69.7 
65.5 
69.4 
68.8 
66.3 



67.3 



June. 



76 9 
75.1 
71.9 
78.9 
80.7 
75 3 



76.5 



July. 



77.5 
8L2 
77.2 
83.5 

77.7 
82.2 



79.9 



Aug. 


Sept. 


78.6 


09.1 


80.7 


72.1 


77.5 


69.2 


78.8 


72.9 


78.1 


77.8 


76.8 


64.0: 


78.4 


70.8 



Oct. 



57.9 
57.3 
48.0 
53.1 

58.8 



0/.4 



Nov 



Dec. *' 
Year. 



46.0 



39.7 57.1 



42.6 41.3 I 56.4 

43.7 35.9 563 

I 

44.9 3O.4;5f3.0 

1 

48.0 30.S ; 57.5 



46 6 



33.3 56.0 



45.3 135.2 56 5 



RELATIVE HUMIDITY. 



1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 



I 



72.2 
85.3 
79.2 
75.6 
74.6 
76.1 



63.3 
73.9 
81.7 
62.7 
72.0 
70.6 



64.5 
70.8 
68.1 
70.0 
66.1 
69.1 



Mean..,^. j 77.0 / 70.7 6ai 



61.5 
67.0 
67.2 
69.8 
66.8 
60.6 



66.3 
57.3 
59.4 
56.4 
62.1 
59.7 



70.8 
67.0 
67.7 
61.5 
07.9 
66.0 



66.3 
66.8 
68.6 
62.8 
77.4 
68.2 



69.6 
64.3 
70.7 
69 
71.7 
66.7 



77.3 
74.2 
68.2 
64.1 
76.8 
81.8 



76.0 
67.2 
74.4 
67.9 
741 
71.7 



69.0 
69. 5 
67.4 
74.2 
62 3 
72 6 



74.3 
74.6 
79.5 
75.5 
78 8 
76.8 



63.8 1 60.2\6ft.a\^.^\^.i \'i'irA';\.^\^^.\yi^.^ 



C9.5 
60.8 
70.2 
07.4 
70.9 



\ 



va^ 
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DIFFERENCE OF TEMPERATURE AND OF RELATIVE HUMIDITY 

CITY AND COUNTRY. 

BY GEORGE KNGKLMANX, M.D. 

At a former occasion (Jan. 16, 1860, Trans. Vol. I., p. 693) I coniniiinin 
the Acmleray a paper on the Difference of Temperature of the City and Coiintr 
St. Louis; and proved, by a table of comparative observations made in the ye: 
by Mr. A. Fendler, in the valley of Rock Sprin<r Creek, near ihe Pacilic li 
machine shop, and by myself at the corner of Elm and Fifth streets, that the tei 
ture outside the city is lower than in the heart (the closely built-up part) of t)i 
Mr. Fendler elaborated the same theme more fully in an interestin;^ article pul 
in the Smithsonian Report for 1S60, p. 403. 

Mr. Fendler's observations for 1800 were fragmentary, but, as far as tin y w( 
could be compared, they indicated the same facts. Towards the end of that ) 
transferred the field of his labors to Tower Grove, Mr. H. Shaw's Missduri I 
Garden, and there he has most assiduously continued liis meteorolo«rical ohserv 
From his journals, kindly communicated to me, and my own, I liave compi 
followin<j tables. 

The Missouri Botanic Garden is situated on a modenite rise in tlie center of 
prairie, now entirely under cultivation, surrounded at the distance of one mile c 
by ranges of gently sloping hills or ridges; it lies to the south-west from t 
proper, about three miles distant; its elevation is a little higher than that 
station. 

The table on the next page explains itself; it gives the mean of the monthly ol 
tions made at both points of observation at the hours of 7 A. M , 2 P. M , and 5 
and their differences; also the monthly means and extremes, and their diffei 
The extremes, it is necessary to observe, are not absolute, Mr. Fendler having 
to observe the temperature at sunrise, when, generally, it is lowest; they are o 
extremes at the hours of observation. 

The table proves again that the mean temperature is higher in the eity than 
country; and further, when compared with former observations, that the dif 
of temperature between my location and the Missouri Botanic Garden is trn^nti 
between the same place and Mr. Fendler's former place of observation, no 
because farther removed ft*om the influences of the city. 

The difterences were found to be: 

1859, at 7 A. M., 1.8; at 2 P. M., 0.3; at 9 P. M., 2.1: mean, 1. 
1861, ** 2.1; •* 1.5; *• 2.8: ** 2. 
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Tliiit Dip Inw foiin<1 in 18ii& is conlirnicd by nnother yenr'? observation : 
TiiK ilifTerence U greute^t nt 9 P. M., less !^o at 7 A.M., and least at '2 P. M. 

I bnve no doiibt that observntions maJe at sunrise would prove the djfferenve ot 
tcmppoiun! at thni time of tlie tlay to be greater thiiii at any other hour. Willi the 
tWm% uf the gun ihe (llfl'crence steadily diminishes until the tenipcrnture of the day 
ha* reached iia nnixlmum. when it increases again through the evening and iiiKht to 
tlio period of minimum temperature at sunrise. 

Tlip menu diflVrence of teniperaiure in tiie cit]' and country was found, in ISO, to 
be A tittle Ics« than the mean of the 7 o'clotk obse nations; in I8C1 it nan equal to tbe 
Mine, Tiip difTereuces In both years are greater in tlie summer and fall months, ■ad 
leM lu tlie winter and sprini; months. 

The last columns of tlie table show that the minimum temperatures (at least, at the 
banrK of observation} are always lower in the country than iu the eity, to the aoiooHt, 
(HI an avera^, of 3.6 degrees. The maxima arc usually, but not always, lower in 
llKromitry. but the diflereiice Is on an average only of 1.5 degrees; and the higbwt 
tern|)erature, during the very hot weather lu the beginning ot August, wan loond 
hisflirr in tiie country than in the city. 

AnolhiT Inlrresting result Is obtained by comparing both sets of observation! in 
tro»n\ to tlie dllTerciice of Kvaporatioii and of Itelalive Humidity in city aud country. 
1'liL' nmonnt of evapomilon is Indicated by tlie diflerencc of the dry and wet bnlb 
llii'niiometer?. Mr. Fendler's wet bulb thennometer was generally not as miMta 
iirloiv my wet-bulb as his dry-bnib was below mine, consequently the dlfTercnce was 
'liiiojit always less at his station than at mine; three times It was equal, and twice ^t 
'a. U. in January and in December} it \\a& even a little greater lu the country. 

The average results for the year may be summed up thus: 





7 A.w. 


2 P.M. 


8 p.U. 


MKAEt. 


hiffmiice of Dry-Bulb Thermometers 

Difference of Wet-Bulb Thermometers 


i.l 
1.2 
0.9 


1.5 
0.2 
1.3 


2.8 
1.8 
1.0 


2.1 











IV following table exhthils the dllTerence of Evaporation and Relative Hitn 
■t tliR dlRei-ciit hours of oboervation , In each month of the year; 

Diffirtnct of Timperalitrt and Betaiive HumidHy in the City end Ctnintry. 



January .^. . 

Frtmnrj- 

Jfnri'h- 

Way..'..'.*.V.rr 

Jnly..'.".'."'™! 

September.... 

Octob«-r- 

Kovember..., 
December .-.. 

Meao 



DIFFEBENCK CI 



, j -0.9 i —i:s I 



1 



:i I -Hi.o 



-■'■'. \ -¥» 
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This table proves, as a general rule, i)erhap8 contrarj* to preconceived opinion, that 
the evaporation is less in the country than in the city, and that consequently the 
relative humidity is greater there, though the sin^e data seem to be so irregular as 
to suggest doubts as to their perfect reliability. 

The greatest difference in evaporation as well as in relative humidity seems on an 
average to occur at the warmest time of the day, at 2 P. M. ; the least difference o( 
evaporation at 7 A. M. ; and the least difference of relative humidity at 9 P. M . The 
table proves further that the differences of relative humidity are much smaller in 
>\inter ( November to February ) than in the warmest months of the y«^ar. It was 
found, on an average, to amount to nearly 5 per cent., but in June and October it 
reached 7 per cent; while in January, February, and November, it was under 3 per 
cent., and in December it seems to have been even a little less in the country than in 
the city. In winter and spring the differences are much greater on mornings and 
evenings: in the latter part of the summer and in fall, they are much higher in the 
middle of the day than at any other period. 

Another interesting result of Mr. Fendler's observations is that the quantity of rair 
for the whole year was, at his place of observatioui over three inches less tlian I fount 
it in town, though in the months of August, September, November, and December. 
he recorded a larger fall of rain than I did. A difference in the instrunicits, or ir 
their exposure, may pai-tly account for the different results; but it coincides withi 
well-known and often -noted fact, that over a large city, and immediately on th( 
banks of a large river, the fall of rain is heavier than in the interior, ytill larthei 
off the river, and especially In the great prairies east as well as west of us, ihe M 
of rain is stated to be still smaller. 

The following results of our comparative observations may be consideriMl as .sub- 
stantiated : 

1. The temperature is lower in the country than in the city. 

2. The difference is greatest at night and least in the middle of the day. 

3. It is greater in summer and autumn, and less in winter and spring. 

4. The daily as well as annual ranges of the thermometer are therefore greater in 
the country, and greatest In summer and autumn. 

5. The evaporation is greater in the city than in the country, and the dilVercua' i? 
greater in day-time than at night, and greater in summer than in winter. 

6. The relative humidity is greater in the country than in the city; the ditlereiia 
is smaller In winter, and greater in spring, summer, and autumn— during the niontlu 
of active vegetation . 

7. The annual fall of rain is gre.nter in the city than in the country, though in sonK 
months this rule may be reversed . 

These facts, especially 2, 4, and C, explain to a great extent the difference in tlu 
hygienic conditions of city and country; but it would be foreign to the jiuhjeet of ihii 
paper further to enter into this interesting and eminently-practical invcstigaiiou. 
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FALL OP RAIN (INCLUDING MELTED SNOW) IN ST. LOUIS, FROM 

1S39 TO 18G1. 



MY GEORGK ENGELMANN, M.D. 



The forogoinpf tables are tlie result of my observations eontinued throuprh a series of 
Wenty-tlii'ee years. They exhibit in English inches the monthly quantities of atmos- 
»heric water, which is precipitated in the form of rain or snow, and tlieir sums and 



ivera^fes. 



3Iy rain-^uge is placed on the roof of my house, but, unfortunately, not entirely 
i"«ee from the influences of currents of winds produced by neighboring chimneys and 
louses; the results, however, are probably not far from the actual quantities. 

The llrst twelve columns of the first table ^ive the monthly and the thirteenth the 
mnual quantities; the next four exhibit the quantities of the four seasons, taking 
I>ecember, January, and Februaiy, for winter; March, April, and May, lor Spring:, 
Jtc. The last two columns comprise the rain of the fall and winter months and 
hat of the sprin<r and sunmier months. 

The quantit}' of rain in the diflferent years varies, as the table shows, between near 
iiirty and near sixty-nine inches, the average bcin^ nearly forty-five inches. 

The monthly amount of rain increases from January, when on an averaore it is less 
^han two inches, to June, when it reaches over six inches; and then varies through 
>he remaining six months of the year between thi-ee and four inches, being least in 
September. 

The quantity of rain is smallest in December, January. February, and September, 
reaching only three inches or less; and greatest in May and June, over five inches. The 
quantity in the three summer months is greater than in any other season; the three 
spring months come near to it. The average amount of rain in the spring and sum- 
nicr months over twenty-seven inches is about sixty-two per cent, of the annual 
fall; while only seventeen inches, or thirty-eight per cent, falls lo the share of the 
other six months of the year. The last columns, however, of the table show that this 
^'^ by no means so in each single year; we find three years among the twenty-three 
^luMi the tall and winter rains i)redominated over the spring and sunmier rains. 

Another series of observations establishes the fact that the quantities of rain which 
<J''S(.erHl in a j;iven period of time increase regularly from January to July, and 
decrease again from that mouth to January at the following nitio: 
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So that in July nearly seven times as much rain is precipitated in a given time as in 
Jannary, and the lour inches of rain of the former month fall, on an average, in the 
Bliort period of eighteen hours, while the le.««8 than two l\\cY\^*ol yva\\V5>^ s^\\^>^^<5^ 
January require flhy-five hours for rJieir precipitation. 

^enamberof days oa which it i-ained or snowed \u eae\A \\\ov\\\\v\v\t\w?l V\n^^>^:^ 
^Xem, nxfm 1832 to 1861, is exhibited in the subjoined taUei 
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Wc liiive ill ntitio^t everj' year. In tho months of Junp, Julj', or August, matt 
more falls of two and compllities of three and ev^n fuiir Inclicg.of rain wltliin Mle* 
hours, or rvcii wttlilti a siiifrle hour; in ft few except ioi ml In^tnnces, the qoanUt; 
predpitiitcd in twenly-four hours, or less, hH« rt'iiciietl nit hifch as live and fix inrhn 
This hns hiippenrd fonr times in llic year 1848— .Uny (ilh. June 2(1, June 2lsl, uid 
Angust 15t1i— and in no other year as far as I have observed It 

The second table (pngc a8) c^hibltK the nnioiint of snow wliidi fdl during the unic 
peritKl of time, the snow having been melted and uicu-sured as inehes of wuter. The 
average qinintity. It will be seen, does not amount to <iuitc two and a h:ilf iiicbed. 
which corresponds to about two feel of snow. This quantity of snow, however. neiM 
accumulates In our climate, and. indeed, snow rarely covers the ground for more tbu 
one or at most two weeks at a time. 

The greatest a verajte qunntitr is recorded for Jaiuiary; nest comes December Md 
February, and then March. In April, falls of snow have taken place Oiilj live times, 
and in October only twice, In the last tweuly-three years. 

The Inst column gives the quantities of snow for each winter, ft-ora October of tli» 
previous year to April of the year in which the number Is plsced. It will be seen tW 
In the winter of 1811 to 1812 (one ol the mildest winters we have hiul, and followed bf 
the earliest spring), the snow water scarcely amounted to more ihau half an incli 
—about five inches of snow; In the winter of 1849-lSaO it reached over five awl • 
half iuehes (about 4-5 feet of snow), the average being nearly two and a ludf imliciof 
■now water, corresponding to two feet of snow. 
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BT DR. G. EKORLUANN. 

At the annual meeting of the .^.eademy of Science nt St. l»nls, .Tanunry 7tli. 1^- 
Engelniann laid before the Society two meteoi-olr.gienl tables, the firrit the resiili ol 
his oliservulions during the past year, and the second embracing the avenige ri'sal" 
of observations carried on in this city for over thirty yeflrs. This latter table exi lit"" 
a fair average of the atmospheric changes of this region. The first four cohimnt 
show the means and extremes of the barometric pressure during th.it perio<l of liaa 
The first column exhibits the Interesting fact that the nvernge lifght of the baromelw 
In St. I.ouls, and we may say In the ("entral North American Valley in general. Is 
greatest in January, decreases gradually until. In May, It reaches Its lowest point, 
and then rises again till January, and that In this course there is only one little Irregu- 
larity—a slight depression In November. The next two columns show the greatest 
extremes and givittest fluctuations from Sci>tembtv to AijrU, and the least from May 
mi AafTiist; In July nnd August the baromeWt a\v,i\^s vm\»«>V >*«.■« isen ^ ».M. 31 
Inches, while the nnge of the whole ye»r \\e» \wtv) wn 5&.^ wnA 'SR,^ \to3o»». TS 
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Line fact is exhibited in tlie fourtli column, winch shows the range in the mouths 
r June, July, and August to be less than one inch, and that of the other nine 
tonths over one inch. It is, of course, not understood that in every year such high 
iiige is attained, but only in the course of years are such extremes observed. 

Tlie columns of the thermometrical results are still more interesting. Tliey would 
low that the mean temperature of the month increases from January to July, and 
len decreases regularly to January — January being, on nn average, the coldest, and 
aly the warmest, month of the year; and that not even in January does the mean 
smperature fail below the freezing-point. The mean temperature of the year is 55.6. 
rhis would exhibit a very favorable condition of atmospherical temperature, if the 
lext two columns, giving the extremes, did not prove our climate one of excesses, 
which occasionally presents a heat of 1(U and a cold of more than '22 degrees, 
ar a range of over 12G degrees. The range of temperature is just like the range of 
ttmospheric pressure, highest in winter and lowest in summer — in January and 
February over 90 and from June to August less than 60 degrees. In July the tem- 
perature never comes down below 53, in June and August never below 43, in {Sep- 
tember not below 35; but in all the other months it occasionally (in April, Hay, and 
and October) or regularly ( from November to March ) falls below this vital point 

All this refers to the temperature in the city. In the country the means are lower, 
the extremes are greater, and especially the low temperatures (according to locality, 
and wind and sky) from 2 to 6, and sometimes even 10 or 12, degrees lower than in 

the city. 

The next column, under the head of Evaporation, shows the difference of tenipera- 
tnresof the dry and wet bulb thermometers, produced by the evaporation of water, 
and thus indicating the rapidity and quantity of evaporation, gi'eatest in July (8.6 
degrees) and least in January (2.0 degrees), on an average 6.7 degrees, proving our 
climate, notwithstanding the heavy fall of rain (of which hereafter), a very dry one. 

This same fact is exhibited in the column headed Relative Humidity. In making up 
this column the absolute dryness (which, however, never exists in any climate), when 
no aqueous vapor is dissolved in the air, is considered zero, and complete saturation 
of the air with moisture is 1(X); the degrees between 40 and 00 are the usual ones 
ohserved in our climate. It will be seen that April, with 67, was on an average the 
^ryest, and December, with over 74, the most humid month. April and May ranged 
Wider 60, March to November ( with the exception of September) under 70, and De- 
cember to Februar)', and September, over 70. 

Force of Vapor indicates the pressure of the vapor dissolved in the air, on the mer- 
curial column, thus adding to the weight of the atmosphere; it is by far the greatest 
in the warm months and the least in the colder ones. 

The Quantity of rain (including melted snow) which descends in the year is great. 
^'hile the humid climates of Western Europe exhibit Only an annual average of 
between 20 and 30 inches, we have, in our dry climate, a fall of nearly 44.5 inches, 
fiot this quantity falls in a short period of time — as observations show, in 460 hours 
JDthe whole year, and sometimes 1 or 2 inches, or even more, in one hour-— and thus 
<loes not saturate our soil or our atmosphere with the same quantity of moisture that 
a smaller amount of rain with a lower temperature, and distributed over a greater 
number of hours, does. 

Our wet months are the early summer months; from May to August gives the aver- 
a/?:eover4 inches a month, and June over 5J inches; all the other months have over 
3, with the exception of January and February, which have a fall of between 2 and 3 
inches. 

The prevailing winds in our region of countcj' are the south-^i^XftrX'^ w\^^. l^xwsv 
fnne to September south -ea^t winds predominate cousidet^XA-j ON«t \jXV oWx^x'a.V vcv 
lUy and October they are still the prevailing ones; and m XYie o\\v«t \S!iQw\>LV%^^^^^>' 
Tovmnber to April, we Gnd thorn only secondary to tUe west«r\y «j\^ TvoT>iXv-^^^^ft^'^ 
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winds. Storms are uncominon with us; they are observed more in winter than in 
summer, but generally only as the first indications ot the great winter storms of our 
Atlantic coast, which they precede about twenty or twenty -four heurs. Suiumer 
storms, in the form of tornadoes accompanied with thunder and lightning, are not 
rare, but are always of short duration and rarely of destructive power. 

The average number of thunder-storms in the year is 44, which occur mainly between 
the end of A pril and the beginning of September; and June is the month in which they, 
as well as the lieaviest rains, prevail. 

The proportion of cloudiness is indicated by numbers from 0, entire clearness, to 101 
complete cloudiness; so that 5 would designate a sky half-covered with clouds. The 
table shows that in the four months from November to February the sky is more than 
half, and the other eight months less than half, overclouded. July and August prove 
to be the months in which most clear weather prevails. 

The meteorological table for 1866 indicates that in that year the barometrical ob- 
servations proved a higher pressure of the atmosphere than usual, and that the 
highest maximum ever observed by me was attained in January. The mean tern- 
peniture was 0.5 degrees lower than the average; January, February, March, May, 
and especially August and September, were cooler than the average, while the other 
months, especially April, July, and November, were warmer. The extreme tempera- 
tures, occurring in February and August, were less than the extremes of thirty years. 

The relative humidity of last year was greater, especially in September, which was 
the most damp month of the yeju*, while, on an average, December and January are 
more humid. The quantity of rain was also greater in last September than had been 
observed before in that month; the amount of the whole year nearly equaled the 
average quantity. 
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lOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE IN 1861, IN ST. LOUIS. 

BY A. WI8LIZE:!»US, M.D., St. Louii, Mo. 

'atioiis of atmospheric eUctrieUy are made in the central pa^-t of the 
residence, No. 91 South Fifth street, corner of Almond, at the hi^ht 
above the pavement, and with DellmanU collecting apparatus and 
The quantity of atmospheric electricity is given in the degrees of 
let^r, from 1 to 90. Its quality, as exhibited by the instrument, is the 
tmospht'iic electricity; but to prevent mistalces I have changed the signs 
ng tables. -\- and — represent, therefore, the real state of the atmos- 
city . 

are riH'onlofl in eight points of the compass, and their force Is estl- 
ires from 1 to 10. 

1. Very light breeze. 

2. Gentle breeze. 

3. Fresh breeze. 

4. Strong wind. 

5. High wind. 

6. Gale. 

7. Strong gale. 

8. Violent gale. 

9. Hurricane. 

10. Most violent hurricane. 

r the amount of cloudiness, is designated by figures from to 10—10 
•loudiness, 5 half cloudiness, and entire clearness. 

f clouds are entered, st. (stratus), cu. (cumulus), cir. (cirrus), nim. 
d cir. St., cu. St., cir. cu. (cirrostratus, cumulostratus, cirrocumulus), 

X humidity, or ttjo per centage of saturation of the air with vapor, is 
•ni the diflereiiet* oi the dry and wet bulb thermometer by means of the 
tables; 100 indicating full saturation; 50 half saturation, etc. 

Fog- 1 means slight fog. 
*• 2 common fog. 
•* 3 thiclc, dense fog. 

^ AVislizeiuis' tables for the month of January, 1861, only; because to 
detail for the whole year would occupy more space than seems expedient 
: January will show the manner of Iceeping the table, a:;d give some idea 
it of labor hivolved. 
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'^rly Mean of Positiee Electricity^ of Temperature^ and of Relative Humidity of th* 
Atmosphere at the hours of 6, 9, 12, 3, C, and 9, from mominy till nighty bated 
upon daily observation of those hours in 18G1, 1802, 1863, 1864, and 1865, at St, 
Louis ^ Missouri. 
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BEMABKS. 

The above tables contain a summary of my observations of atmospheric electridty 
for five years. They are based upon five daily observations, made with Dellman'i 
instruments. As a result of these researches, I have found the following laws: 

1. The positive electricity, floating generally in our atmosphere, exhibits a daily 
periodicity, by two maxima and two minima in twenty-four hours, a first maximum 
appearing about 9 A. M. , a second about 6 P. M. ; and a first minimum about 3 P.M. 
and a second about 9 P. M. , which is continued till after midnight. 

2. Besides this daily periodicity, there exists a monthly one. The far greater 
quantity of positive electricity appears in the colder half of the year, and the lesser 
in the warmep half. 

3. There is possibly also a yearly periodicity of eleven years, following the sami 
periodicity that exists between terrestrial and solar magnetism — between the deflection 
of the magnetic needle and the solar spots. The present period extends from lS59tD 
1870, with maxima at these two end points and with a minimum in the middle, in 1865. 
The uncommonly- low mean of electricity in 1805, which cannot be accounted for by 
other meteorological phenomena, seems to favor this supposition; but obsen'ationi 
must be continued for many more years to decide that point. 

Atmospheric electricity is in medical works so often mentioned as a cause of healtb 
and disease, that one might suppose it was an agent thoroughly known. But of all 
the meteorological phenomena, there is, on the contrary, none so little understood 
and studied as atmospheric electricity. The reason of it is that while many haw 
written and rewritten about the influence of atmospheric electricity, and ascribed 
almost every epidemic or unknown disease to that agency, very few have made 
regular and reliable observations long enough to warrant safe conclusions io 
regard to the regular or irregular action of electricity at certain periods. 
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fEARLY REPORT OP ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY, TEMPERATURE, 
AND HUMIDITY, OF 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, AND 1865. 

By a. WiSLiZKNUS, M.D., St. Louis^ Mo. 



onthly Meaji of Positive Atmospheric Electricity in 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, and 18(J6, 
at St, Lou%9, Mo,, based upon daily observations at 6, 9, 12, 3, and 9 o^elock, from 
morning till night. 
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ontJdy Mean of Temperature and Relative Humidity in 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, and 
1865, at St, Louis ^ Mo.^ based upon daily observatiofis cotemporaneous with those 
of Atmospheric Electricity, 
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RELATIVE HUMIDITY. 
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Yearly Report of Atmospheric Electricity, Ttniperature^ and humidity, 0/I86I, 1862, 1863, 

and 1864. Jiy A. Wislizenus, M.D., St, Louis j Mo. 



Monthly Mean of Positive Atmoipheric Electricity in imi, 1862, 1863, and 18&4, at St. Lo«ii, Mo., hud 
upon daily observation* at Qf 0, 12, 3, 6, and 9 o'clock, from morning till night. 
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Monthly Mean of Temperature and Relative Humidity in 1861, 1862, 1863, and 1864, 'at St. Louis, 3f«. 
based upon daily observations cotemporaneous trith those of Atmospheric Electricity. 
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Yiarly Mean of Positive Electricity, of Temperature, and of Relative Humidity of the Atmosphere «' 
the hours of 6, 9, 12, 3, G, and 9, from morning till night, based upon daily observations at thote hoJtrt 
in imi, 1862, 1863, and 1864, at St. Louis, Mo. 
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CASUAL PHENOMENA. 

1865. 

January— 7th, large lunar halo; 24th, 26th, and 28th, parhelia at sunrise. 

Feirwary— 26th, Mississippi river open at Canton; 28th, blackbirds first seen tlili 
spring; 29th, prairie-chickens crowing every fine morning since the Wth. 

March— bth, robins returned; 8th, meadow-larks singing; 19th, frogs croaking; 
20th, large musquitoes very thick. 

Apnl—Ut, martins returned; 4th, 5th, 6th, 15th. 17th, 18th, 19tb, 25th, and 29tli, 
thunder-storms; ]9lh, peaches just blossoming; 2Uth, light snow. 

3/ay— 6th, forest trees all leaving out; 7th, whippoorwilU singing; lltb, light frost, 
last of season; 21st and 23d, thunder-storms. 

June — 8th, 17th, 2lst, and 28th, thunder-storms. 

July— 1st, 8th, 10th. 15th, 18th, 20th, 21 st, 22d, 23d, 24th, and 25th, thunder- 
storms. 

August — 6th, at 7f P. M., saw a large njeteor in the south, moving west. 

September— 2lnt and 29th, wild geese and whooping cranes flying south. 

Oc^o6fr— 16th, 19th, and 20th, light frosts, no damage done; 28th and 29th, killinj? 
frosts. 

November — 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, and 24th, very smoky. 

December— Isty 2d, very smoky; 7th to 10th, sleighing three days; 21st to 24ih, 
sleighing three days; 20th, parhelia at sunset. 

1866. 

Jaw/ary— 10th, ground covered with ice nearly one inch tJiick; 15th, thunder-storm; 
31st, good sleighing since the 19th. 

February — 15th, snow-drifts nearly as high as the fences; 20th, sleighing all ^'O"*"' 
27th, robins and bluebirds singing, prairie-chickens crowing; 27th, wild ducks re- 
turned; 28th, killdeers returned; temperature of well twenty feet deep, 47°. 

March — l8t, meadow-larks singing, frogs croaking; 11th, thunder-storm; -'O'*'' 
martins returned, flies about. 

April— 20th, a few strawberries in bloom, willows, lilacs, etc., just leavin«r o"^» 
2l8t, whippoorwills first heard; 9th, last hard frost; 26th, plum-trees in full bMni; 
no pe^ich-blossoms this year. 

JVr<7y— 13th and 2Sth, light frosts. 

j,,;y^Thunder-storms on the 6th, 20th, and 23d; temperature of well twenty feet 
deep, 54°. 

August— 9th, Aurora 9 P. M. ; thunder-storms, 13th and 26th; 24th, light frost, "<> 
harm done; temperature of well, 52°. 

September— lith, wild geese flying south; 2l8t, hard frost. 

Decern 6tfr— Sleighing from the 16th to the 21st, six days. 
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Willi AJkiSBURG, Callaway County ^ Mo., December 2oy 1866. 

. L. D. Morse— Dear Sir: I would be very glad to comply with your request, 
much fear I shall not be able to contribute anything that would be available for 
urpose you have in view, for tlie reason that the few notes that I have kept are 
y therm ometrical, and are too imperfect and limited to be valuable. Tliese notes 
not regularly kept— only at inter\*als; the}" were merely kept for my own satis- 
n. A thought of their ever being useful to any one never occurred to n»e, other- 
I should liave given the subject more attention. I will, however, show my 
igiK'Ss to comply by sending you such a report as 1 can glean from my diarj', 
tier it be api)osite to your (iesires or not; and it may be that you can extract 
thing from it. A meteorological report in its fullest sense would require -th* 
itions of the barometer, hygrometer, and anemometer (Instruments that 1 hav« 
in addition to the thermometer. 

1851. 

•i/ 5. Sno'wed considerably, notwithstanding fruit ti*ees are in full bloom. 
8. Ground frozen. 

* 29. Considerable snow-storm; strong gale from the north. 

1852. 
"il 17. Frequent gusts of hail. 

* 22. Strong, cx)ld wind from the nortli, and has been for several days. 

y 3. Heavy fall of rain, which caused a greater rise in the creeks than for 
years previous. 
15. Flood-gates of heaven all open again. 

19. Slight frost. 

20. Quite cold, witli a severe, biting frost; hickory leaves very much black- 

ened in many places. 
24. There has been rain every day or two for the last three weeks. 

1853. 

y 1. Rained— the first for five or six weeks. 

5. Floods of rain, as might be expected after so much dry weather. 

10. Frosted. 

17. Thermometer 80^ at 8 o'clock P. M. 

30. Morning cool; thermometer 48° at 4 o'clock A. M. 

31 . Thermometer 82° at 3 o 'clock . 
« 1. Thermometer 88° at 3 o'clock. 

15. Weather hot, sultry. This makes seven days that the mercury has 
stood 90° at noon. 

21. Thermometer 94° at noon. 

'Vit 11. ThermoHneter 95° at noon ; 00° at 5 o'clock. 
5. 15. Frosted. 

* 21. No rain for two months. 

1854. 
'y IG. Heavy fall of snow. 

18. Thermometer at zero. 

21. Thermometer 8° below zero. 

31. Immoderately warm for the season; thermometer at 60°. 
Still warmer; thermometer 70° at 8 o'clock P. M. 
Ilaining torrents; tir^t rain for several months. 
Frost. 

Up to this time sprinc: has been unusually wet. 

For the last two weeks the weather has been exoeft^\\^\>' nn\\t\sv ^\i^ 
dry, thermometer ruiif^hifr daily from 75° at 4 o'liVock X, ^. Vo Sri*" «X^ 
o'clock P. M. 
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July 6. Had refreshing showers. 

17. Thermometer at blood-heat (98*»). 
* * 19. Thermometer 99'' . 

** 2S. One of the Iiottest days I ever experienced; thermometer 102°; 8i»- 
l)ended in the open air, where the sun strikes it fairly, 130® at noon. 

AugttatX-i. Very dry, no rain for weeks; even the j^rateful dews fail to reach ii*. 
The thirsty earth is dried until it is perfectly destitute of moisture, 
and gapes in large cracks and Assures. Pastures are brown and 
parched, and Are, where it gets out, runs wildly over woods, 
prairies, and grass-lands, as in late autumn. Water is exceedingir 
scarce, and has failed where it was never known to fail before; and to 
add to the general distress and depression of the times, the weather is 
excessively hot, the thermometer ranging from 90** to 102° in the hett 
of the day. So high a temperature for so long a time, and so severe 
a drought, were never known in this section. 

SepVr 12. After three months of drought, the refreshing rain has reached us again. 
15. First frost— slight. 

NovW 10. First snow; it has been remarkably warm up to this time. 
" 26. Another slight fall of snow. Pastures have been very fine up to this 
time, in consequence of the mildness of the weather; and very oppor- 
tune it is, too, following the ruinous drought. 

1855. 

Jan'y 21. Most unprecedented snow-storms. The most terrible day that I ever 
witnessed. It commenced snowing last evening, and snowed stead- 
ily all night long. The air was so still that one could almost hear the 
snow as it silently fell to the ground, till the after part of the ni^ht 
when the wind rose, and continually freshened till day-ligbt, by 
which time it was a roaring hurricane, filling the atmosphere with 
driving snow that was perfectly blinding, rendering objects almost a? 
obscure as of a night of Egyptian darkness; and every effort at travel- 
ing was futile. Those attempting it were bewildered and lost wlH»re 
they were familiar with every surrounding object. Where there were 
no objects on which to effect lodgment, the ground was swept bare. 
the snow drifting in hollows and along fences till it was manyfert 
deep. 
Api-il 19. Terrible hail-storm ; many of the stones two-thirds as large as a *roo?e- 
i^'ft^% and burying themselves two inches or more in the fresh-plowed 
ground as they fell. 

Killing frost. 

Heaviest fall of rain for two j'ears. 

Another terrible hail-storm, that carried desolation in its track. ^^' 
fortunately confined itself to a very narrow strip of country. 

A great flood of rain fell last night. 

Five nights in succession has it rained. So much water has not iJ*^'*^" 
in the same space of time for years. 

Thennonicter 93°. 

Thermometer 94°; rained. 

Heaviest fall of rain ever known in a night in this vicinity ; strcan^^ 
overflowed. 

For eight days we have had uninterrupted rainy weather. 

Kainy. 

Having much wet weather. 
Prost this morning. 
Spitting snow. 
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October Id. Since the 5th in8t. , weather fair and pleasant. 

»* i). Rained. 

21. Spitting snow again. 

22. Baining. 
** 23. Snowing. 

' ' 24. Still snowing; melts as it falls. 

** 26. "White hoar-frost; thermometer 24®. 

Dec^r 9. Unusually mild weather to date. Stock have done well on the com- 
mon till now. 

** 23. Snowed last night. Tlier. at zero; moderated 5® during the day. 

** 24. Thermometer 2® below at daylight Snowed all day; moderated 2®. 

' 25. Thermometer 3° below zero. 

26. Thermometer 11® below zero. 

30. Thermometer 12® below zero; good sleighing for the week past 

1856. 

Jan'y 8. Thermometer 22® below 0; moderated 22®. 
** 17. Mildest day for 20 days; thermometer 50® at 8 o'clock. This is said to 
be the coldest spell of weather within 24 years; 24 years ago tha 
snow was 18 inches deep, and lay on the ground 53 days. 

* ♦ 24 . Thermometer 40®. 

** 20. Driving snow-storm from the north-east 

* * 30. Thermometer 5® below zero. 

'* 81. Thermometer 38®; thawing ft-eely. 

Feb^y 3. Thermometer 17® below 0; moderated 17®. 
** 4. '* 22® '* 0; *' 88®. 

** 6. *• 8® '* 0. 

, ** 6. ** 20® ; severe snow-storm from the north-east The addi- 

tion to the snow has been about six inches, making the whole depth 
of snow at this date a foot or more, which is the deepest snow that 
has fallen for many winters. 

* * 7 . Thermometer 26®. 

** 12. Another snow-storm from the north-east The snow is from 15 to 20 
inches in the woods where it has not been disturbed by the wind, 
the average being perhaps 18 inches. 
*' 22. After an extraordinary cold term of sixty days, the weather has mate- 
rially moderated. The severity and length of time it has remained 
cold has not been experienced in the last 25 years. During the last 
60 days the temperature has rarely been mild enough to cause the 
slightest thaw. Long will thia winter be memorable for its severity 
and quantity of snow. 
** 27. Snowing. 
28. Snowing. 

20. Snowing. The 69th day that the ground has been covered with snow, 
and 60 days in which there has been good sleighing. 
^iarch 10. Ground begins to show bare where well exposed to the sun. 
** 12. A fall of three inches of snow. 
'* 15. Snowing. 

* * 19. March-like, the wind doth blow. Some remains yet of the winter snow& 
^^ 20. The melting of the snow and the thawing of the ground make bottom- 
less roads. 
'* 30. Tlmnder, accompanied with snow. 
^P^ 15. Severo gale of wind, with rain, which leveled t\ie teikc«a \a ^^ ^^\ixA< 
*' 26. Hesvyfall of rain, 
29, Another drenching raio. 






«t 



TO MIBSOUHI BTATI8TIC8. 

JToir SO. For a moDtti tbere has been one ratn after anolber, keeping tbe gi 
very wet 

' ' 24. Thermometer 00= 3 o'clock P.M. 

" 2S. " 55° at siinriae. 

"29. ■ ' 00° " 01' at Bunset 

" 30. " 45° " 70° 

June 14 . Thermometer 60° . 

" 23. ■' M°; sufTerinE Krently for nitn. 



July 3. Had a copious rain. 

4. Tliermoraeter 00°. 

" 27. ^noilier line rain; the tbennometer has been dally from W to 95°. 

" 29 . Thermomoler W. 

Augiat 1. Tliermoraeter 92°, 

" 10. Raining. 

<• 11. R^nlng. 

" 12. Raining. 

>' 18. Heavy rain last night. 

Stpt'r 1. Thennometer 76°. 
0. " 87°. 

" 10. '■ 87°. 

" 22. White frost. 

" 23. Killing ftost. 

" 24. Killing frost 

Oelober 4. Thermometer 8 

" 5. " 8 

" 15. '* 2 



" 78° at 2 O'clock P.M. 

" 83° •■ " 

Copious rain. 
Thermometer 28°. 
25°. 

60° at daylight; 32° at noon, i 
night, and snowing. 
Thermometer 20°. 
" 17°. 

" 18°; cold and frosty. 

Heavy iUl of rain. 
Soalcliig rain. 
Soalciog rain. 
Thermometer 14° ; driving wind and snow. 



. Ceaseless night's ratn. 
■ H inches a&ow tbls morning. 
Heavy fall of rain; turned to Aert, Mwertivn «^eiYiMiii^ -^Mi \« 
the afteruooD nln«<i and ToalteA «\eA «S. 
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r 14. Thermometer 12®. 

15. " 13<». 

16. *' 18^ 

18. '* 52^ 

20. ' * 12^ 

21. »* 12«. 

22. '* }*» below 0. 

26. Steady, pourin>? rain. 

27. Turned suddenly cold, ^vith a violent wind blowinjif. 

1867. 

ry 2. Considerable fall of snow. 

17. For twenty-one days the thermometer has ranged from 20® to 8® below 

0; nearest the latter point mostly. 

IS. Thermometer 20® below 0; moderated 2G®. 

19. Thermometer 9® below 0; moderated 34®. 

21 . Thermometer 2® below 0. 

22. Thermometer 2® below 0; moderated 10®. 
24. Three inches fall of snow. 

2G. After a month's hard-freezin|^ weather, indications of a ^neral thaw; 
thermometer 84®. 

27. Indications false; no general thaw; sudden veering of the wind to the 

north-west, and ground hard -frozen. 

23. Thermometer 12®, with a fair sky and frosty earth. 
29. VVeatlier mild. 

ry 1. Three inches snow. 

3. Tliermometer 66®. 

4. Turned cold last night; by noon moderated; afternoon rained. 

7. Unremitting rain. 

8. Thermometer 10®. 
10. Thermometer 0. 

.12. Warm, windy weather, as it frequently is in March. ^ 

15. Heavy rains. 

17. Thermometer 60® to 70® for several days; mud fabulously deep. 
18« Eain and sleet. 

24. Frequent and abundant rains for some time. 

28. Not a cloud to be seen in all the sky. 

cA 2. Thermometer 14®. 

9. Thermometer 10®. 

il 5. Quite a snow this morning. 

6. Frozen hard; thermometer 18®. 

18. Snowed; thermometer 26®, of mornings, for some days. 

19. Thermometer 22®. 

23. Ground frozen for the last several mornings. 

1/ 8. Thermometer 86® at 3 o'clock. 
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May ao. Thermometer 40° nt daylight; slight frost. 
«i 21. •' 50° " 

* * 22. * * 46° * * 82° at noon; the prevailing wind hai 

from the north all the spring. 
' * 23. Wind changed to the south. 

June 8. Thermometer 88° at 3 o'clock. 

4 4 10. *' 88° ♦' 

'* 18. *' 54° at sunrise, 58° at noon. 

*' 29. ** 88°, in heat of the day, for a week; very dry. 

** 80. Tame showers of rain. 

July 1. Thermometer 56° momiug. 
*» 2. ** 58° '* 

" 15. ** 96° P.M. 

'18. *» 98° P.M.; very dry. 

' 20. Tremendous washing rain, accompanied with wind. 

^ept, 20. First killing fVost; no unusual variations in the weather for tl 

two months. 

Nov, 19. First snow. 

' ' 22. Snow fell to the depth of four or five inches. 

♦* 24. Thermometer 6°. 
** 25. '' 5°. 

'» 26. *' 8°. 

1858. 

Feb, 1. Snowing; the weather has been unusually mild up to this time 
the "'cold term" in November. 

** 5. Snowing. 

*^ 9. Rained, hailed, sleeted, and snowed. 

** 10. Thermometer at zero. 

" 11. *' 4°. 

♦* 12. Snowing. 

• ' * 13. Snow five or six inches deep. 

** 15. Thermometer 2°. 

'' 16. *' 15°. 

*' 20. ** 18°, standing at that point all the foreuooH, anc 
rapidly falling until night 

*' 22. Thermometer 2° below zero. 

4 4 23. *♦ 4° " 

'* 25. '* 44° at 3 o'clock P.M. 

" 28. Snowed and turned cold; thermometer 18°. 

March 1. Thermometer 10°. 

»* 2. ** 18°. 

" 3. '* 14° 

'* 25. " 70°. 

* ^ 31. Rainy day, though there was frost this morning. 

April 2. Thermometer 80°, and has ranged from 60° to 70° for several dayi 
** 8. " 81°. 

** 6. ** 82° morning. 

4. y^ 4 4 ^2® " 

* ' 8. Rained last night, and the wind blows fiercely to-day; thermome 
morning, 76° noon, and 50° Ute P.M. 
9. Hard to tell which is the most variable, the wind or the temperatur 
wind to-day has blown from every conceivable point of the co 
(**bozed" it), and tVie tbermoineXAT Yvva Iwthe last few days x 
as** to 80*»; to-day It was 44^ motiAnit^ W* tiwwv, ^* loa^v. 
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April 10. Thermometer 50® morning, 70** noon. 

11 . Hard rain ; weather oseillates from warm to cold and from cold to warm, 

13. Thermometer 35® morning, and the snow driving fiercely before a driv- 
ing wind; 40® at noon. 

14. Thermometer 38® morning, 52® at 9 o'clock P.lff. Eight years ago to- 
day snow fell to the depth of four or five inches. 

15. Thermometer 45® morning. 



• 4 

i % 

4 ( 



4 « 

4* 17, W4 450 4t 

^ « 19. Great flood of rain last night 

«' 20. Rain and hail. 

*' 22. Thermometer 60® at night 

'' 23. ** 30® morning. 
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25. '* 38® •' 

* * 26. * ' 31° * • snow last night; frost this morning. 
44 27. '* 30® " 

* ' 28 . " 50® ■ ' * 80® at 3 o ' clock P.M. ; raining. 

** 20. '* 60® '* 80® at noon. 

** 30. *' 66® »* 76® ** 74® at night 

May 1. Thermometer 60® morning; raining. 
'^ 2. '' 40® '* cold north-east rain. 

'• 3. *' 66® *' rain. 

4 . * * 60® ' * 54® at noon ; still raining. 

5. '* 50® " propitious weather for aquatic animals, 
fowls, and reptiles, for there yet is rain. 

6. Thermometer 60® morning. 
** 8. More rain. 

* * 9. Cold north wind. 

* * 10, Thermometer 50® morning, and still rains. 
•* 11. ** 45® '* 

12. ** 40® *' 72® at noon. 

** 13. '* 60® «' 85® *♦ 

* * 14. ' * 60® ' * 80® ♦ * 80® at night; rain ft-om north. 
** 15. ** 50® '* cold rain from the north. 
** 16. *' 45® *• cold wind from the east 

* * 17. * * 50® nil day long, with cold rain. 
** 18. ** 38® morning; frosted. 

19 . * * 60® * * 70® at noon , 60® at night 

20. ** 39® ** frost 

21. *' 50® *' raining, as t«ua/. 
** 22. ** 60® «« cold rain. 

23. " 85® at 1 o'clock; still raining. 

24. More rain. 

25. Still raining; hail-storm. 
2G. Sun arose clear. 

** 28. More rain. 

29. Thermometer 62® morning, 85® at 3 o'clock. 

30. *' 68® " 85® at noon; ralnhig. 

31. ** 60® '* 82® •' ** 

June 1. Thermometer 64® morning, 78® at noon. 

^* 2. Another hard rain. 

* * 3. Thermometer 68® morning. 

' ' 4. Raining. 

** 6. More rain. 

6. Tbermometer (Hy morning; clear day. 
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JuM 7. Thermometer 60^ momiog; 82° at noon. 

*' a ** 86° at noon. ^ 

^* 9. Copious rain. 

*^ 10. More rain. 

* * 11. * ' * * thermometer 56° morning. 
4 4 12. *' *' '* 56° *' 

** 13. ♦♦ «* " 55° ** 

* * 14. Thermometer 50° morning. 
'* 15. *' 60° " 

* ^ IG. Weather melting doum ; thermometer 87° at noon. 

* * 17. Thermometer 87° at noon. 
** 18. ** 85° " 

** 19. Rained. 

* * 20. More rain; thermometer 80° at noon. 
* ' 21. Tliermometer 88° at noon. 

4 4 22. ** 90° ** 

** 24. " 90° " rain. 

*♦ 25. Hard rain. 

" 28. Thermometer 91° at noon; raining. 

July 1. Thermometer 92° at noon. 

* • 9. Rain. 

^' 11. Another rain. 

* ^ 16. Tremendous fall of rain. 
*'*' 18. Another hard rain. 

* ♦ 21. Thermometer 90° at noon daily. 
^ ^ 22. A day of rain, continuously. 

'* 28. More rain. 

*' 31. Thermometer 93° at 3 o'clock. 

Augmt 4. Thermometer 92° at 3 o'clock. 

*• 5. *' 92J° " 

44 6^ 44 90© 44 

*' 8. '* 95° *' 

'» 14 »* 98° *' daily. 

*' 23. *' 60° morning; needing raio. 

*» 26. Pine showers. 

*• ^ 27. Hard thunder-shower, with wind and hail. 

* * 30. Thermometer 48°. 

SepVr 14. Rained. 

October 5. The thermometer for a few days past rose to 90°, or thereabout 

* * 8. First killing frost 

*' 28. Been raining for a week. 

NovW 3. "Nor'-easter" storm. 

* ' 0. This is the fourteenth day that the sun has been totally obscured. 

* ♦ 9. First snow. 

* * 10. Thermometer 32° morning; regular hard day's snow. 
** 11. Snow all melted and gone. 

* * 13. Twenty-one successive cloudy days. 

* * 15. Thermometer 18° morning. 

44 18^ (4 Ige 44 

*' * 20. Snow four inches deep. 

" 26, Rainy. 

Dec^r 8. Sleeted the day out 

'• 4. Ditto. 

* ' 8. Thermometer 5^ momVng. 
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r 12. Sleet melted off, after baving done much damage to timber. 
13. Sleeting again, accompanied witb tbunder and lightning. 
30. Hard rain, *» " *' '* 



1859. 



6. Severe snow-storm. 

7. Tliermometer 2** below 0. 



8. 




5°. 


9. 




20O. 


10. 




16^ 


11. 




32<'. 


22. 




3*» below 0. 


4. 


Thermometer 4®. 


5. 




26<'. 


6. 




4°. 


9. 




10^ 


10. 




3*». 



11. Snowed. 

13. Thermometer 4^; ice six inches thick. 
15. * ' 60*» P.M. 

17. Much rain last night; streams past fording. 

19. Thermometer 80^ at 2} o'clock; five hours later 40^. 

^ 3. Violent wind-storm and rain from the south, leveling fences running 
east and west. 

4. Another similar storm from the west, ^ ^making up" with fences rtin^ 
ning north and south. 

6. More rain. 

7. And still it rains. 

11. Blustering day, with snow. 

14. Ditto, with fences tumbling. 
1.5. Thermometer 28** morning. 

17. Kaincd all day, and turned snow at evening. 

18. Two or three inches snow this morning. 
1 ). Ground frozen hard. 

20. Rained. 
i->8. Cold rain. 

29. Slight fall of snow. 

^ 3. Ground frozen. 

4. Thermometer 26** morning. 
6. *' 26***' 

6. Ground frozen; hoar tro&t. 

9. Thermometer 80*» P.M. 

10. Rain. 

13. More rain. 

14. Ground frozen. 

10. Thermometer 30® morning. 

17. Wind from north-west, and snowing. 

[ 19. White ft-ost 

[ 20. Thermometer 78* P.M. 

21. Cold north rain. 

26. Perfect deluge of rain. 

^9 2. Rained. 

3L JSeMVjr rain. 

& Thermmneter 7S^ P. M, 
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May 0. Thermometer 81** P. M.; wind north. 

12. *» 81* •' shower. 

13. Rained throughout the day. 

14. More rain. 

15. Raining yet 
*' 17. More rain. 

' ' 18. Thundering and threatening. 

' ' 27. Tliermometer 48® morning. 
«4 28. " 48**** 

' * 30. More rain. 

June 5. Thermometer 45® morning. 

'* 12. Warm rain. 

** 13. More rain. 

18. Having more rain. 

10. Another hard rain. 

23. Hail-storm and heav}' rain. 

^^ 25. Another hard rain. 

July 4. Thermometer 90° P. M. for a week. 

* * 5. ' * 60® morning. 
" 6. *' 50® ** 

*' 11. *» 90® P.M. 

* » 14. " 95® at noon, 90® at 5 o'clock. 

*' 15. *' 96® *' 98® at 1 o'clock. 

16. »* 93® P.M. 

17. ' * 96® P. M. 

' * 21. " 90® to 95® daily P. M. 

» * 22. * * 60® morning. 

*» 23. ** 60° '' 

*' 26. Regular, gentle rain. 

* ' 27. Thermometer 60® morning. 

*4 28. '♦ 58® ** 

August 18. Had shower. 

* ' 15. Thermometer 90® P. M. daily for two weeks. 
* ' 23. » ' 57® morning. 

" 25. Rain. 

♦ ♦ 27. Hard rain to-day. 

October 6. First frost. 

** 9. Thermometer 80® morning; hard, killing frost. 

*' 18. 'Another hard frost. 

" 27. Thermometer 26® morning; hard, killing frost 
* ' 29. " 32® * ' moderated 2®. 

i« 30. '* 22®. '* 

NovW 11. Thermometer65® P. M. 
'* 12. " 12® morning; snowing. 

' ' 20. Rained all day. 
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Dec'r 1. 


Thermometer 35® 


morning. 


** 2. 




5® 


** snowed. 


6. 




2® 


below 0; wind blowing furiously; more s 


*• 8. 




7® 


'' 0. 


*« 19. 




2® 


** 0. 


•* 22. 




5® 


'' 0. 


** 31. 




i® 


** 0. 
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1860. 

y 1 . Tliennomoter 11® below 0. 

20. Uniformly cold. 

26. Quite warm . 

/ 1. ThermomeU'r 4° below 0; sudden change. 

5. Slij^ht rain, much needed; but little falling weather thus fiir during the 

winter. 

14. Snow falling. 

17. Rain and «>leet. 

21. Another rain. 

22. Snow. 

23. More snow. 

28. Spring-like weather. 

h 7. Warm as summer. 

2G. Cold and snowing. 

31. Had a good, soaking rain. 

I 2(j. Thermometer 25® morning; the most flattering fruit prospect irre- 
trievably ruined. 

27. Another bard IVoet and freeze. 

28. More frost. 

/ 10. Frosted last night. 

11. Thermometer 90® P. M. 
10. Slight frost. 

27. Thermometer 95® P. M. 

28. Copious shower, 
c :K). Nice rain. 

f 2. Another rain. 

5 Heavy rain . 

18. Thermometer 98® P. M. ; excessively dry. 
13. '» 100® »* 

'20. ** 102® " 

21. *^ 104® *» 

*^«/ll. Wenther varies from hot to cool ; thermometer 48® morning. 

17. Weather alternates to hot; very dry; thermometer 98® P. 31. 

^r 7. Still exce.<sively hot and drj'. 

^crl2. Killing frost; thermometer 28® mcrning. 

V 1. Snowed all day. 

22. Snowed all day. 

2H. Snow three inches deep. 

24. Thermometer at zero. 

1801. 

^l 10. Excessive rains for the last two weeks. 

I^). Thermometer 43® morning; frosted. 

y 10. Kained. 

12. Rained three nights in succession. 

5 10. Thermometer 85® to 90® P. M. daily. 

''anO. Weather hot and dry; for the last two weeks the tliermometer has 
ranged from 90® to 98® P. M. dally. 

* 22. Had a refreshing ndu. 
<V 28. Killing frost. 

^V 22. Wintry; wind blowing to a gale. 

* 23. Thermometer 25® morning. The autumn has Ajeeu. ^vi^ \w\vi \^ft^'asi\>X, 
^'»' 1 . Weather sharj} and frof^ty. 

2, Snowed to the depth of three inches. 

4f. Another snow. 
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1868. 

Jan^y 14. Thermometer 2** below 0. 

** 15. ** 1«» ** 0. 

April 25. Ilard frost. 

*' 26. Slight frost. 

** 29. Frosted. 

June 9. No rain save light showers for seven weeks. 

*' 17. Fine, refreshing rain— first in eight weeks. 

*' 24. Heavy rain. 

July 21. Very warm and wet. 

October'!^. First snow, one inch deep. 

*» 30. Snowed. 

Dee^r 31. Thermometer 10® morning. 

1863. 
Jan^y 19. Snowed. 
Feft'y 3. Thenmometer 5** below 0; snowing. 

'* 4. " 15® morning; snowed all day. 

** 5. '* 10® " snow six inches deep. 

" 6. ** 0. 

** 21. Another snowy day. 

*' 22. Snow four or five inches deep. 
March 4. Been snowing for three days, and has been alternating from 
to rain almost daily for a month; mud almost interminable. 

*' 7. Another snow, four inches deep. 

" 11. Snowing. 
June 2, Getting very dry. 

'* 9. Had several fine rains in the last lew days, which are the first c 
consequence for three months. 

*' 29. Had a fine rain. 
SepVr 1. Had several slight frosts during the past week; thermometer 45° 

of mornings. 
October 22. Snowed all day, four or five inches deep. 

*' 23. Thermometer 20® morning. 

»» 24. *' 20® '' 

»* 30. ** 30® '* snowed. 

4* 31, tt 20® '* 

JViwV 28. Suddenly turned and sleeted. 

** 29. Thermometer 40® morning. 

D«cV 12. Rained. 

♦* 13. Rained and turned to snow. 

'* 14. Thermometer 24° morning. 

** 15. '' 16® '' 

** 16. Sleeted. 

** 17. A day of snow, with a driving wind. 

** 18. Thermometer 9® morning. 

*♦ 19. " at zero; terrible driving wind from the west. 

1864. 

Jan^y 1. Thermometer 23® below 0; moderated 13® during the day. Tl 
been the coldest day that I have ever experienced in Callaway c 
Thermometer 15® morning. 
' * zero morning. 

* * 10® Y)elovr rt\OTtv\xv^% m^^trcV^^ \^'* ^w\\xv^ ^^^ 
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'y 7. Thei-mometer 14** below morning. 

'8. ** 6** *' ** moderated 14® durinjf the day. 

'9. »* 6® '* ** ** 26** ** '* 

10. " *t 44 20** *' ** 

11. »* '* ** 30® '* ** 

23. For the last teii days the thermometer has ranged from 8** to 32° of 
' mornings, and from 30** to 62** in the warmest part of the day. 

29. For the last week the thermometer has ranged of mornings from 40** 

to 60**, and in the warmest part of the day from 60** to 70**. Rained 
last night. 

'y 16. After two weeks of unusually-mild winter weather, it turned suddenly 
cold; thermometer at zero. 

18. Thermometer 1** below morning; so dry that clouds of dust rise from 

the ground as one rides or drives along. 

27. Raining. 

"ch IC. Snowed violently for a little while this morning. 

IS. Thermometer 20** morning. 

28. Has been quite cold for several days. | 
il 24. There has been much rain for several days. 
/ 11. White frost 

c 9. Thermometer 90** at noon. 

11. *' 62** moniing, 70" noon; extremely dry. 

f 2. Still extremely dry, and the thermometer for the last two weeks has 
been 90** to 96** dailv in the heat of the dav, 

19. The same high temperature has prevailed for the last three weeks. 

20. Cooler; thermometer 80 P.M. • . 
22. Thermometer 80**. 

30. Back at the same old notch, to- wit: 90** to 06** daily. 

fr 1. Intensely warm and dry; thermometer 100** P.M., 93** at sunset. 

2. float increases; ther. 85" at sunrise, 102** at* 3 o'clock, 96 at sunset. 

3. Hotter still; thor. 85** at sunrise, 100** at noon, 104 at 3, 97** at sunset. 

4. Thermom'r 83** at sunrise, %** at noon; then the long-wished-for rain. 
6. Another rain. 

iber 9. Frosted heavily. 

'r 3. Snowed the day long. 

4. Snow a foot deep, and would have been fifteen inches but for its con- 

thiuous thawing. 

22. Thermometer 8** morning. 

V 8. Thermometer 8** morning. 

9. " 6** " 

10. '* 5** »* 

11. *' 2** below 0; blustering day. 

12. " 0. 

13. '* 28**. 

14. •' 14^ 

1866. 

'y 23. Thermometer 8** morning. 

24. " 4** ** 
•25. '* 0; moderated 20**. 

26. " 6** below 0; moilerated 15**. 

27. '* 4**; moderated 0**. 

28. ** 0; '' 20**. 

29. ' * 4**. 
26. ' ' OQo. 
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March 9. After a month's variable and chan/jfeable weather (but priiici 
muddy), with some raio, it has again turned suddenly cold; 
mometer standing at 4°. 

*' 10. Thermometer 10** morning. 

** 16. ** 25® '* copious rains for two days, terniin 

with sleet. , 

^' 30. Heaviest and most continuous cold rain that has been for years. 

AprU 8. Weather quite cold for several days; thermometer 25®. 

'' 21. Wet, rainy spring. 

^^ 22. Thermometer 30® morning; frequent gusts of snow. 

** 23. *» 28® ** white hoar-frost. 

May 5. Had a perfect deluge of rain . 

* ' 13. White frost. 

*^ 15. Thermometer 87® P.M. 

** 26. Weather cool. 

June 15. Had several fine rains lately. 

July 15. Rain. ^ 

Augmt 19. For more thaira month it has been most rainy — ruinously wet. 

October^. Snowing. 

DecW 12. The autumn has been of the mildest, blandest kind, but to-da} 
weather turned suddenly cold. 

^' 13. Thermometer 4® morning. 

4( 14. *' 1® ** 

" 15. •' 

'» 16. •* 15® '* . 

** 21. ** 2® below 0. 

'* 22. '* 6® morning. 

1866. 

Jan^y 20. Foggy, with snow, accompanied with thunder and lightnin<r. 
Feh'^y 4. Very cold. 

14. Thermometer morning; howling, searching wind all day: ?ii'i 
the depth ot live inches. 
** 15. Thermometer 12° below 0; calm, still day. 

April 22. The spring has been verj' wet. 
July 6. Thermometer 93® P.M.; weather excessively dry. 
'* 21. ** 93® ** vegetation suffering from want of raiu. 

*' 22. '* 94® 

'* 23. »' 96® 

"24. '* 94® 

*» 25. *» 95® 

*» 27. *' 97® at 3 o^clock, 98® at 4, and 90° at 0. 

** 31. ** 96® P.M. 

August 3. Thermometer 94® P.M. 

'* 4. ** 86° »* in sore need of rain. 

*« 11. ** 97® at 2 o'clock, 00^ at 7 o'clock P.M. 

''12. ** 80® at 5 o'clock morning, 97® at 2. OS® at 1, m)" 

96® at 6; a shower of rain coming on then, reduced the tenipei 
to 90® at 7 o'clock P.M. 
** 13. Had a much-needed rain. 

♦* 14. All appearance of the rain has disappeared; the thirsty earth abs 
it so quickly that the "bcuefVt ot \t \* tvot \>^rceivable. 
Sept^r I. After a most serious and pTOtraeXtiCl v\TOMv^\v\,^Hi^T<i V^vCvw^SXvi 

desired rain copiously. 
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* 21. For three weeks have we had rain almost without intermission; liilling 
frost, that nips many a tohacco-plant. 
22. More frost. 

10. Thermometer 10®; first winter weather. 

11. '* 16«. 

12. *♦ 10°. 

15. Hegular sleet and snow. 

16. Snow three inches deep. 

30. Thermometer 10*^ morning, and has been daily. 

ig that you may cull something usei'ul out of this, I remain, 

Most respectmily, yours, HURON BURT. 



logical Table, kept by Dr. H.N. Miner, of Hanover, Jefferson county, Af©., 

during the years 1805 and 1866. 

1865. Mean temperature, 30.94. 

Mercury highest on the 5th at 12: 60". 
** lowest on the 28th at 6 A.M.: 2®. 

Coldest day on the 26th: mean 10°. 

Nine inches of snow fell in the month, in two storms, on the 6th and 9th. 

Warmest day on the 31st: mean 48°. 

There were 13 fair days, 18 cloudy days, 2 stormy days. 

Wind blew from the south, 8 days; north, 8 days; north-west, 6 days; 
south-west, 3 days; south-east and east, 6 days. 

Prevailing winds, southerly. 
1865. Mean temperature, 41.1. 

Mercury highest on the 20th at 12 M. : 68°. 
' ' lowest on the 12th at 6 A.M.: 22^. 

Coldest day *' 8th: mean 25°. 

Warmest day " 20th: " 53°. 

There were 10 fair days, 18 cloudy days, 5 rainy days, 1 snowy day — 
fell 2 inches on the 14th. 

First bluebirds on the 6th; wild geese flew north on the 10th. 

First robins on the 21st. 

Wind blew from the south, 8 days; north, 3 days; east, 9 days; west, 
8 days. 

Prevailing winds, south and east. 
1865. Mean temperature, 49.38. 

Mercury highest on the 25th at 12 M.: 75°. 
'* lowest *' 10th at 6 A.M.: 18°. 

Coldest day on the 9th: mean 22**. 

Warmest " 19th: " 65°. 

We had 19 fair days, 12 cloudy days, and 5 rainy days. 

Heavy thunder and lightning on the 1st; light fall of snow on the 3d. 
On the 8th thermometer and barometer both began to fall, the latter 
very rapidly; it rained very gently all day and froze as fast as it fell. 
On the 9th everything was covered with ice — many limbs of trees 
broke. On the morning of the 10th the sun came out very fair, and 
the trees and shrubbery presented one of tYioae tnx\y-\ie^\jX\^vi\^^\a» 
yery seldom seen : all nature seemed hun[i^ 'w\l\v tcvtv3;p\tLe<bTv\* <i^axsiwv^^'^ 
and emeralds; /cerfninly never saw anyth\i^g \\\i^ \t.. ^vxt^^ ^l!L«t^^ 

* 'came in like a lion and went out like a lamb . ^ ' 
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Aprilj 1865. Mean temperature, 66.6. 

Mercury highest on the 27th: 90*^ at 12 M. 

" lowest »• 8th. 
Warmest day •' 27th: meau 74". 

Coldest '* »' 9th: ** 36*». 

We had 14 fair days, IG cloudy days, 8 rainy days, and two hesTy 
freshets — one that carried away bridges and mill-dams and caused 
other damage. 
Wind south, south-east, and south-west, 20 days; west, east, and 

north-east, 10 daj's. 
Tlie 14th of this month is a day that will long be remembered by the 
American people. 
Jan^y^ 1866. Mean temperature, 36.3. 

Coldest day on tlie 20th: mean 7.1. 
Warmest »* Tith *' 57°. 

Mercury highest on tlie 29th: G8° at 12 M. 

" lowest *» 20th: at 6 A.M. 
Wind south, sontlieast, and south-west, 19 days; west, 5 days; ewt, 

7 days. 

Tlie only time the mercury has beeu down to zero since January, 18M. 
when it went 22° below; a very sudden change of weather. Mercury 
fell 56^^ from 4 P.M. of the 19th to A.M. of the 20th. First blue- 
birds on the 29th. Dad 14 fair days and 17 cloudy days. Mississippi 
river broke up on the I2th. Snow fell 1 inch on the 24tli. 
Fth't/, 1866. Mean temperature, 37.6. 

Coldest day on the ir>tli: mean 3°. 

Warmest ** 27th: *» 63°. 

Mercury lowest on the 15th: 4** below zero, 
highest ** 27th: SO^ at 12 M. 

Ilad 17 fair days, 11 cloudy days, and 5 stormy da3's. 

Snow fell 3 inches on tlie 17th. 

First robins on the 23d. 

Wind west, north-west, and north, 12 days; south, S^days; I'M^ 

8 days. 

March ^ 1866. Mean temperature, 46.1. 

Coldest day on the 25th: mean 27°. 
Warmest *• 19tli: " 68°. 

Mercury highest on the 20th: 84°. 
'* lowest '* 25th: 20°. 

Had 12 fair days, 19 cloudy days, and 5 rainy da3's. 
Wind north, north-east, and north-west, 14 days; cast, 6 day»; south 

and south-west, 8 days; and west, 3 daj's. 
30th, frost out of the ground iu most of the county; many li*^'** 
commenced plowing. 
April, 1866. Mean temperature, 62.6. 

Warmest day on the 2d: mean 79^. 
Coldest " 6th: *• 43°. 

Mercury highest on tlie 2d: 90°. 
'* lowest *' 6th: 36°. 
Had 24 fair daj's, 6 cloudy days, and 4 rainy days. 
Wind south, 10 days; east. 6 days; west, 4 days; north-cast, 4 day** 

north-west, 6 days. 
This month lias been a very pleasant one, and a fine bushiess month* 
Jlfay^ 2866. 3fo«n temperature, 71.0. 

' Warmest clay on the 1HIY\-. menu ^A. 
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Coldest day on tho 3<1: mean 60°. 
MiTcury hisltcHt on the ISdi: DG°. 






3(1: 44°. 



H.iU 32 fnir dayti, cloiuly days, and 5 mlny dnyi. 

Wind south, Itj dayi; sniitli-t^ast itiid Boiith-n'est, 8 dayi); and t^ 

(]ayg, 
A very genial, growing, fine montli; all nature U putting o 

holiday Bttire; llo wits are looking beaiitirul. 



LETTER FROM C. W. PRITc;HErr, OP GLASUOW. 

Glasgow, Mo., December 23, ]ti08. 
Dear Sib: In reply to youM of the 12th. I rufrret to gay thst I kept i»o nieteoro- 
jiwil r«Mjrd for the year 186C; and ivliatever I had for previous yeai-s perished 
iriiiK tlie war. I enn on)y make tliU Keneml Rtaleinent, as the result of several 
■nni' observation: Tiie variations of the barometer In (Aw etimaU are extremely 
iBll, partJciUarly In winter. Tlie grenti>9t hight is always attained in wintvr. aiid 
have never seen It exceed 30 inchen nor eonie lower tlian 29; lor n pre:it pait of 
c time, about 20.C is the nvcrogr. The therino metrical variations are singularly 
pill and Kreut—Bomet lines eo ((ri'iiC as 112° in twenty-foiir hours. But I ean give 
> ilate.s. Iri ilie course of a few months we (rxpeet to iuaitgurale. in coiint^tlon 
Ih hiluT obaermilioiu, ineteorolugicul obiH-rvutlons of value in Ibis iniililiKion. 
I might adJ that, for several yearii past, the number of meteors obsi'rv<-d in tho 
1 wason is unusually large. Very rerfpeetfully, C. W. PRITCnETl'. 

ile/eurologieal Obiervafiona made at RuUa, Mo, Jig StiLLMAK Jtroiit.EA. 
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Allfxtox. St. Loiis County, Mo., Jau'^ 12, 18G7. 
■ D. Morse. Connriiitioner of Sintitiiei. 

DeiH Sir — Inclosed I nend you rlie jirnniised Mcteoro\0!tlca\O\i?*T\aV-\im=-. '^\W5 
yn the fact ihat the mean annml lciii))emture of AHuutow \* trom v\\« \>s 'Cftte^ 
yiffg lojrer than that of tlin vlty of St. Louis. aUliougli onXy ttAvlv-^"^" w'^'^'^*' ■^** 
tiiatter piMoe, ami at about tlie siiitic elevation. 
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METEOROLOGICAL BEPOKT KEPT AT CANTON, LEWIS CO., MO. 

BV GEORGE T. BAT, ESQ. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE AT PLEASANT HILL, 

CASS COUNTY, MISSOURI. 
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Y G. C. BBOADHEAD. 
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Three inches snow last night. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS— Omfinuerf. 
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Drizzling in momini^; also yes- 

[terAay, 

Snow. 



Rain. 

Sleet in morning; afterward snow. 

Evening windy. 



A little rain. 
Rainy. 



t 4 



Thunder last night; rain, snow, 

[sleet. 



Strong north wind; some snow. 



Sleet; two inches snow. 



Slight snow. 

Rain in morning; afterward fine 

Snow from"S X. iX^ y n. %ati^ «««>^'^^^'^ 
8 1 Snow drifted*, to-d».T %«tetoTi%'«^ .-^VsA- 
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Thunder-storm last night. 

Slight snow in morning. 
Two inches snow last night. 
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Slight snow at night. 
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About middle September a frost; 

















no more until about 20th October. 
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Six inches snow. 

Two inches snow last night. 
11 inches snow last night, 
ll inches snow. 
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Cold; a little snow. 
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Some rain nearly every week during the year 1866. 

During the year 1865 there was a great deal of rain ; month of August very wet* 

1864 was dry. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF MISSOURI. * 



BY PROFESSOR C. G. SWALLOW. 



BOUNDARIES AND AREA. 



State of Missouri lies between 30® and 40° 80^ north latitude, and between 
/ and 18® 50' west longitude. It is bounded on the north by Iowa; on the 
»y Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee; on the south by Arkansas; and on the 
by Indian Territory, Kansas, and Nebraskar— including an area of 63,000 square 

FACE OF THE COUNTRY, 

a period away back in the geological ages, some subterraneous force pushed up 
gh the crust of the earth a series of knobs and irregular ridges and hills in a 
n extending from Ste. Genevieve, in a southwest direction, to Shannon and 
8 counties, covering some portions of Madison, St Francois, Washington, Iron, 
Reynolds counties. After this, these knobs and ridges were islands in the ocean 
ti covered the State. On the bottom of this ocean the consolidated strata of lime- 
!, sandstone, and other rocks, were formed. In the course of events the country 
raised above the ocean, and the surface presented abroad, undulating plateau, 
which projected the hills and ridges above named. The rains descended upon 
plateau, and the waters collected into branches, creeks, and rivers, and flowed 
' to the ocean, as now; and during the succeeding cycles the channels and valleys 
le streams were worn into the rocks as they now appear. 

lege facts respecting the formation of our State give us a good idea of the surface 
ic country. It may be described as a broad, undulating table land, or plateau, 
which project a series of hills and ridges, extending from Ste. Genevieve to the 
hwest, and into which the branches, creeks, and rivers have worn their deep, 
d channels and valleys. Besides the local undulations in this plateau, some 
ions of it are much higher than others, as indicated by the course of the 
tms. In that portion of the State north of the Missouri river the northwest 
is the highest, and there is a general descent to the south and east. The 
tms show the descent to the south very distinctly; and though they do not 
V iio decided a descent to the east, the railroad surveys show that the Missis- 
i river is some three hundred feet lower than the Missouri in the same latitude. 
Missouri at Weston is three hundred and twenty feet higher than the Mississippi 
Unnibal. There is also a high #egion extending along the line of the North Mis- 
1 railroad, from Montgomery to the State line in Schuyler, 
be highest part, south of the Missouri, is a high divide extending f^om Greene 
tity through "Webster, Wright, Texas, Dent, L'on, and St. Francois counties. 
• western part of this high region is a broad, rolling table land; but the eastern 
is broken into numerous knobs, hills, and ridges, as seen at Pilot KwoV^. l£\Q\fiL 
^ highlands the waters descend in all directions: on the «o\xl\i \a \iXieN^\^X/& -^cst 



• From the onpabliahed not«t of the Geologicil %iixT«y . 
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and the Arkansas, on the west to the Neosho, on the north to the Missouri and the 
Meramec, and on the east to the Mississippi. There is another region much less 
elevated, extending from Cole county westward to Cass, and dividing the waters of 
the Osage and the Missouri. 

The elevation of the following places will give a general idea of the surface in this 
part of the State. The figures are the elevations ahove tide- water in Mobile hay: 

St. Louis Directrix, -------__--. 372 feet. 

Base of Pilot Knob, ---------... 909" 

Top of Pilot Knob, ---------.._ 1^490 «« 

Marshiield, in Webster county, ---------- 1,462 '* 

New Madrid, -------------- 247" 

Ohio City, 272" 

Granby, Newton county, ----------- 1^030 



(( 



By these altitudes it will be observed that the top of Pilot Knob, on the eastern end 
of the above-named highlands, is only twenty-eight feet higher than Webster on the 
table lands of the western end. Ohio City, at the mouth of the Ohio, is one hundred 
feet below St. Louis. 

Besides these general irregularities of the surface, there are numerous undulations, 
which give the country its rolling character, and numerous valleys and ravines, which 
render it more or less rough and broken. These valleys, worn by the streams, are tn 
important feature in the physical structure of the State, as they have a material influ- 
ence on the climate and give us vast quantities of the very best bottom lands. 

The valleys of the large rivers vary in width from two miles to ten , while those of 
the smaller streams are proportionally narrower. 

NAVIGABLE WATEES. 

ThQ Mississippi washes the entire eastern border of the State a distance of five han- 
dred miles. The Missouri washes the western boundary from the north-west comer 
southward some two hundred and fifty miles, to the mouth of the Kansas, whence it 
takes a course south of east, through the heart of the State, to its Junction with the 
Mississippi, a distance of nearly four hundred miles. 

Besides these two mighty streams, they have many tributaries within the State which 
are more or less navigable for steamboats, keel boats, and barges. On the right bank 
of the Missouri, the Gasconade, the Osage, and the LaMine, are navigable. The 
lumber business of the Gasconade makes its navigation a matter of importance. The 
trade of the towns on the Osage has induced steamers to make regular trips as high as 
Warsaw. Barges and keelboats might pass up as high as the State line. There is no 
business to call boats up the LaMine, even the short distance its waters are navigable. 

On the left bank, the Platte, the Chariton, and Grand river, are navigable for keel- 
boats and barges, and even steamers have made some few trips on their waters, llic 
DesMoines, Salt river, and the Meramec, the St. Francois and White rivers, have 
been navigated by steamers on a few important occasions. Barges might be used on 
aU of these and several other streams for the transportation of merchandise and the 
products of the country on their shores. 

6MALLEB 8TBEAMS. 

There are a vast number of smaller streams, such as are called rivers, creeks, and 
branches. A glance at the map will show how well these are distributed over the 
entire surface and supply an abundance of water to all parts of the State. 

SPBING8. 

29o country is better supplied with bold springs of pure waters. Out of the bottoms 

tbere Is scarceljr a section of land but has one or moT« i^T^TkTk\«\ springs of good water. 

MaDjr of these springa are large « even beyond tJtie coh^^^xVoyl ol ^i)^^^^ ^X^^X^k^^ \i^ 
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een the nvers which flow from them and drive the mills and machinery placed upon 
heir waters. One may serve as a sample. Bryce's spring, on the Niangua, discharges 
0,927,872 cubic feet of water per diem, drives a large flouring mill, and flows away a 
iver forty- two yards in width. These vast springs are very numerous in the south 
^rt of tlie State. 

SALT SPRINGS 

Are very abundant in the central part of the State. These springs are large and 
lumerous, and discharge vast quantities of excellent brine, in Cooper, Saline, How- ' 
ird, and the adjoining counties. These brines are near the navigable waters of the 
Missouri, in the midst of an abundance of wood and coal, and might furnish salt 
inough to supply all the markets of the continent. 

SULPHUB 8PBINGS 

Are also numerous and more generally diffused throughout the State. The Chouteau 
iprings in Cooper, the Monagan springs in St Clair, the Elk springs in Pike, and the 
Cheltenham springs, St Louis county, have acquired considerable reputation as salu- 
)rious waters, and have become places of popular resort. There are good sulphur 
tprings in at least half the counties in the State, and the waters of the most of them 
u^ good, and sinailar to the waters of the Chouteau and the Elk springs. 

CHALYBEATE SPRINGS. 

There are a great many springs in the State which are impregnated with some of 
;he salts of iron. Those containing carbonates and sulphates are most abundant; 
K)me of these have acquired considerable reputation as medicinal waters. Sweet 
springs, on the Blackwater, are perhaps the most popular and valuable of the kind 
n the State. 

PETBOLEUM SPBINGS. 

Tar springs, as they are called, are found in Carroll, Ray, Randolph, Cass, Lafay- 
ette, Bates, Vernon, and other counties of the State. Many of these springs discharge 
[considerable quantities of oil. The variety called lubricating oil is the more common, 
[t is impossible to say with certainty whether petroleum will be found in paying 
quantities in these localities; but the fact that it has been flowing from springs in 
such quantities would indicate some abundant source; and there is scarcely a doubt 
that there are reservoirs of considerable quantities. Where these reservoirs are, no 
one can tell with certainty, and all explorations must be undertaken in a considerable 
degree of uncertainty; and the fact that a few holes have been bored at any given 
locality without flnding these reservoirs does not prove their non-existence. In this, 
as in all other oil regions, boring is a matter of chance. Not more than one hole in 
fifty has been successful, even in the most favored regions; and yet the vast wealth 
obtained by the few fortunate has induced the many to invest in the uncertain business. 

WATEB-POWEB. 

/ 

Though steam has to a great extent been substituted for water in driving machinery, 
a good water-power is still valuable for many purposes, especially in new rural com- 
munities. There are places in all our streams, save the Mississippi and Missouri, 
where they might be dammed and made to drive the machinery of mills and factories. 
Such places are most numerous in the south part of the State, where the streams have 
rock -beds to support the dams and make them permanent. I have noticed e^c^WssoX 
localities of the kind on the Osage, Niangua, Pomme de T^tt^^ ^^I'Ji^ ^V^xv^^^«t^ 
Big river, Castor, Menmec, Bourbeuse, Gasconade, CuTtMvt TV?«t > '^'^o^^fc ^^x, 
Qrsnd lirer, LaMJne, etc But the most valuable wateT-powere «c^ >aafc\^^^ ^^tvx^i 
wUeh Mre 80 AbandAnt throughout nearly all the countlea Vu tii^ ftou^^^ro. ^^x^» ^"^ ' 
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State. * Many of these springs are now used to drive mills of various kinds. Tlicv am 
particularly abundant on the waters of the Meramec, Gasconade, Bourbeuse, Osage, 
Niangua, Spring, White, Sugar, Big, Currant, Little, and Black rivers. 

No water-power can excel that at Bryco's spring, on the Niangua. It discharges 
about 11,000,000 cubic feet of water per diem, with no perceptible variation of tem- 
perature or quantity. The temperature is about 60° Fahrenheit, so warm that no ice 
forms in it to obstruct the machinery; and the quantity is so regular that the machinist 
may know how much power it will exert each moment from the beginning to the end 
of the year, and can construct his dams and machinery economically, with just enough 
strength to meet the necessities of the case; whei*eas in streams, the uncertain rise and 
fall of the water and the ice are sources of great loss and annoyance. 

There are hundreds of these springs sufficiently large to drive mills and factories; 
and the time is not far distant when these vast limpid fountains will make a thousand 
burrs and saws whirl and dance to their dashing music. 

PBAIRIES. 

When the country emerged from the waters which last covered it, the marls of the 
bluff formation occupied nearly all the surface of the State, and a rank vegetation of 
grasses and other plants sprang up, forming one vast prairie. Young trees grew with 
the other vesretation, but the tires which overran the country killed them out on the 
dryer and richer portions. They grew apace where the fires were too weak, by reason 
of water or a scarcity of vegetation, to destroy them. As the forests increased in size, 
they acquired power to withstand and check the fires; and thus they have gradually 
encroached upon the prairie, until more than one-half of the State is covered by our 
magnificent forests. 

If a line be drawn from Hannibal to the south-west comer of the State, nearly all 
that portion to the north-west of the line will l)e prairie, and that on the south-east of 
it will be timber. Large areas of tln]ber skirt the streams and cover portions of the 
uplands on the prairie side, and long arms of the prairie extend along the divides into 
the timbered side, as from Macon down along the North Missouri railroad to St. 
Charles, from Cass eastward along the Pacific railroad to Cole, and from Newton up 
along the highlands through Greene to Webster and eastward; and small patches of it 
checker the whole timbered region, even to the swamps of the south-east. 

The bottom prairies are level, and often sublime in their vast extent; while upland 
prairies are rolling and grand in their endless succession of undulation , like the 
ocean subsiding from the effects of a storm • 

TIMBER. 

I herewith furnish you a descriptive catalogue of the trees, shrubs, and vines of the 
State, for the Agricultural Report, from which it will be seen that there is an abund- 
ance of the very best kinds of lumber, and that the useful varieties are as wt-U 
distributed as in any portion of the Union : 

Pine, walnut, cherry, ash, maple, birch, hickory, oak, linden, cotton wood, poplar, 
sweet, black and yellow gum, cedar, cypress, sycamore, locust, coffee-tree, elm, 
pecan, chestnut, tulip-tree (the "white and yellow poplar'* of Kentucky and southern 
Missouri), beech, willow, hackberry, mulberry, tupelo, catalpa, Ironwood. horn- 
beam, and box-elder, are found in great abundance in the State, and many of them in 
all their known varieties. There are six species of hickory, three of locust, eightc'cu 
of oak, and varieties of other trees in like proportion. 

All these kinds of trees grow very large In our deep rich soils and our warm climate. 

The following, selected from the catalogue I send you for the Agricultural Report, 

will give an idea of the vast size to which these trees grow in our State: 

/Sycamores, ISO feet high and 43 feet in circumference; oaks, 100 feet high and 29 

feet in circumference; cypress, 130 feet lugYi and ^ ieftt \tv Q*Mcv3AftX^t«iaRfe\ ^N^alnuts, 

^10 feet Iiigh and 22 feet in circumference. 
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But no figures, no descriptions, can give an idea of the grandeur and glorious 
beauty of our forests. Like Niagara, they must be seen, examined from above 
and below, and re-examined, visited and revisited, before they can be fully appreci- 
ated. One must walk in the midst of these mighty monarchs of the forest until he 
feels like a pigmy among giants; and must admire the grape-vines hanoing like huge 
cables from tlieir lofty branches, and mingling their purple clusters with the highest 
foliage, and the large orange flowers of the trumpet-creeper, and the crimson foliage 
of the American ivy, warming and beautifying their sombre shades; he must see these 
glories before he can appreciate their sublime beauty and grandeur. 

Here, too, the utilitarian can find woods suitable for all the useful purposes to which 
they are applied. Oak, hickory, maple, ash, mulberi-y, locust, linden, poplar, elm, 
walnut, and pine, for carriages, wagons, and agricultural implements; pine, linden, 
pophir, Cottonwood, walnut, cypress, cedar, oak, and gum, for houses and other 
buildings; walnut, poplar, linden, maple, cherry, coffee-tree, locust, gum, mulberry, 
tupelo, pine, cypress, cedar, birch, hickory, and oak, for cabinet-work; cedar, locust, 
oak, hickory, mulberry, and pine, for fences; and Osage onmge, thorns, buckthorns, 
and cedar, for hedges. Millions of these varieties of lumber are destroyed every 
year in opening farms; and meanwhile we ai*e importing millions in furniture and 
agricultural implements, and lumber for the various kinds of carpentry. There is 
poor economy in importing waliuit, pine, cherry, poplar, birch, maple, oak. linden, 
and ced.ir, manufactured into funiiture, from the Ohio and its tributaries, when we are 
destroying upon our farms more and better lumber of the same varieties every year. 

While the Europeans are cultivating our forest trees and using our beautiful woods for 
their finest furniture, we are sending to Honduras and both Indies for woods to make 
our cliairs and tables. While we ai*e compelled to pay quadruple tribute to the iron, 
woolen, cotton, silk, linen, shoe, hat, cap, and glove manufacturers of Europe and 
the East, let us liave the manhood, at least, to manufacture our own lumber and 
make our own chairs and plows and wooden spoons. 

GEOLOGY. 

The geology of Missouri presents a great variety of rocks and useful minerals. 
Ever since the early Spanish and French adventurers came to our borders, Missouri 
has been famous for her mineral wealth. Though Whitney disparaged our veins of 
lead and copper ; though Daddow has demolished our iron mountains and scratched 
out our coal beds ; and though our geologists and chemists have found an abundance 
of gold and platinum, which nobody loves well enough to work, still our mines of 
lead and copper and cobalt and nickel are yielding up their shining ores ; our iron 
mountains still stand upon their molten bases, and our vast coalbeds still sleep beneath 
our broad prairies for the drill and pick of some live people to summon them forth to 
warm, serve, and make the nation rich. 

The following geological systems are found in the State: 

I. Quartemary System— which \& made up of four formations: Alluvium, Bottom- 
prairie, Bluff, Drift. These surface deposits are well developed and form the basis of 
our rich soils. 

II. Tertiary System,— The beautiful variegated sands and clays and shales and iron 
ores, \«hich skirt the swamps of south-east Missouri along the bluffs from Commerce 
to the Chalk Bluffs in Arkansas, belong to this system. 

III. Oretaeeous (?) System, — The ruptered and tilted beds of homstone, variegated 
sandstones and clays, on the bluflf^ above Commerce, probably belong to thi.^ system. 

rV. Qtrbonifertnis 5y«^«m— which is made up of the Call Measures, Kaskaskia Lime- 
stone, Ferruginous Sandstone, bt. Louis Limestone, Archimedes Limestone, Encrini- 
tal Limestone. 

V. Devonian Sysiem^whlch contains the Chouteau lAme«l0Tv^ N craiVi\s\«t ^«xA 

stonCf Li tbograpbic Limestone y Hamilton Shales, OtiotidagfiiliVBftftBXwi^V?^^ 0^^^^ft» 
SMndstone, 



Mairnesian Limestone Series. 
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VI. Upper Silurian Si/9tem— of which we have Lower Heldeberg, Niagara Group, 
Cape Girardeau Limestone. 

VI I. Lower Silttrian Syatemr-of which we have the Hudson River Group, Trenton 
Limestone, Blacl^ River and Bird's-eye Limestone. 

1st. Magnesian Limestone. 
1st. or Saccharoid Sandstone. 
2d. Magnesian Limestone. 
2d. Sandstone. 
3d. Magnesian Limestone. 
3d. Sandstone. 
^ 4th. MagnesiaB Limestone. 

The upper part of the Magnesian Limestone Series is doubtless equivalent to fte 
Calciferous Sandrock, and the lower part of the Potsdam Sandstone. 

VIII. Azoic Sysiem — ^Below the Magnesian Limestone Series, we have a series of 
metamorphosed slates, which are doubtless older than the known fossiliferous strata; 
whether they belong to the Taconic, the Laurentian, or Huronian, I am unable to say. 

IGNEOUS BOCKS. 

These are porphyry, granite and greenstone, trap. The economical relations of 
these rocks will be shown in treating of the ueeful minerals which they contain. 

COAL. 

Mineral coal has done much to promote the rapid progress of the present centory; 
commerce and manufactures could not have reached their present unprecedented 
prosperity without its aid; and no people can expect success in those departments of 
human industry, unless their territory furnishes an abundance of this useful mineral. 

Previous to the geological survey, it was known that coal existed in many counties 
of the State, but there was no definite knowledge of the continuation of workable 
beds over any considerable areas; but since the geological survey commenced, the 
south-eastern outcrop of the coal measures has been traced from the mouth of the 
Des Moines, through Clark, Lewis, Shelby, Monroe, Audrain, Boone, Cooper, 
Pettis, Henry, St. Clair, Bates, Vernon, and Barton, into the Indian Territory, and 
every county on the north-west of the line is known to contain more or less coal, giving 
us an area of over 26,000 square miles of coal-beds in tliat part of the State. 

The geological survey has proved the existence of vast quantities of coal in Johnson, 
Pettis, Lafayette, Cass, Cooper, Chariton, Howard, Boone, Saline, Putnam, Adair, 
Macon, Carroll, Ray, Callaway, Audrain; and it is confidently expected that tbe 
counties to the north-west will prove to be as rich when Ailly examined. 

Outside of the coal field, as given above, the regular coal rocks also exist in Ralls, 
Montgomery, Callaway, St. Charles, and St. Louis, and local deposits of canneland 
bituminous coal in Moniteau, Cole, Morgan, Crawford, Callaway, and probably other 
counties. 

Workable beds of good coal exist in nearly all places where the coal measures arc 
developed, as some of the best beds are near the base, and must crop out on the 
borders of the coal field. This is found to be the fact where examinations have been 
made. All of the little outliers along the borders contain more or less coal, though 
the strata are not more than forty or fifty teet thick. 

But exclusive »f these outliers and local deposits, we have an area of twenty -six 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven square miles of the regular coal measures. 
If the average thickness of workable coal be one foot only, it will give 26,887,000,000 
tons* for the whole area occupied by coal rocks. But in many places, the thickness 

* The mining englneen of England allow l,«A,Qm toiA v^x v^Exax^ tdSI^ ^t «««rs twnt of woik- 
tbJe coal. 
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^f the workable beds is over fifteen feet, and the least estimate that can be made for 
^e whole area is five feet. This will give 134,435,000,000 tons of good available coal 
**> our State. In our efforts to estimate the economical value of so vast a deposit ol 
^^is most useful mineral, we should constantly bear in mind the position of these beds, 
'^neath the soil of one of the richest agricultural regions on the continent, within a 
State whose manufacturing and commercial facilities and resources are scarcely inferioi 
^ any, and adjacent to the Missouri river and the Pacific, the North Missouri and the 
*Jannibal and St. Joseph railroads. 

^ith all these advantages of location, the certainty that these coal-beds can furnish 
100,000,000 tons per annum for the next thirteen hundred years, and then have enough 
^<^ft for a few succeeding generations, is a fact of no small importance to the State. 

The local deposits of cannel and common bituminous varieties fUrnish some of the 
^t coal in the State ;'^and though many of these will not yield sufficient quantities for 
exportation or extensive manufacturing purposes, they are of great value for supply- 
in? the local demand. But some of the beds of ttic cannel varieties could furnish a 
>'cr}' large supply of an excellent article for gas, oil, and those manufacturing purposes 
^here a light pure coal, producing an abundance of flame, is desirable. 

IRON. 

Among minerals, iron stands pre-eminent in its influence upon the power and pros- 
perity of a nation. Nations who possess it in large quantities, and by whom it is 
extensively manufactured, seem to partake of its hardy nature and sterling qualities. 
Missouri possesses an inexhaustible supply of the very best oi*es of this metal, and all 
desirable facilities for becoming the great iron mart of the western continent. 

Specular Oxide of Iron, — This is one of the most abundant and valuable ores in the 
State. Iron mountain is the largest mass observed; it is two hundred feet high, and 
covers an area of five hundred acres, and is made up almost entirely of this ore In its 
purest form. The quantity above the surface of the valley is estimated at 230,000,000 
tons. But this is only a fraction of the ore here, as it descends to unknown depths, 
and every foot of the descent will yield some 3,000,000 tons. 

Veins of this ore cut the porphyry at the Shut-in, the location of the first iron 
furnace erected in this region. Fine beds of this ore were also found at the Buford 
ore-bed, at the big Bogy mountain, at Russell mountain, at the James iron works, 
and' other localities in Phelps county; and in sections two, three, ten, and eleven, of 
township thirty-five, range four west, in Dent county, on the South-west Pacific 
railroad; also, in section thirty-one, township thirty-seven, range twelve west, in 
Pulaski county. 

Silicious specular oxide of iron exists in vast quantities in Pilot Knob, where it has 
been worked for many years. 

The specular and ma&metic oxides exist in large veins in the porphyry of Shepherd 
mountain. It is a very pure ore, and large quantities have been mixed and smelted. 

There is enough of the very best quality within a few miles of Pilot Knob and Iron 
mountain to furnish one million tons of mimufactured iron per annum for the next 
two hundred years. 

All these ores are well adapted to the manufacture of pig metal, and the most oi 
them are suitable for making blooms by the Catelan process, and steel by the Bes- 
semer process. 

Hematite of good quality is very common, in large deposits, in the magnesian 
limestone series. It is also abundant, but generally of an inferior quality, in the fer- 
ruginous sandstone and tertiary rocks. Large quantities of this ore have been discov- 
ered in Cooper, St. Clair, Greene, Henry, Franklin, Benton, Dallas, Camden, Stone, 
Madison, Iron, Washington, Perry, St. Francois, Reynolds, Stoddard^ Scott^^xA 
Dent counties. The beds discovered in Scott and Stoddard coutvU^a «c^\cn ^liXfe-^v- 
sive, and of good quality. The beds in the tertiary rociks ot ^otX c^ovroX^ w^ ^^ ^e^^"*^ 
qoMUty, 
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Bog ore is very abundant in the swampB of south-east Missouri. I examined rast 
beds of it in Scott county, on the Stake glades. From this point the ore was seen at 
short intervals in St. John's lake down to the Iron Ore ford, where the quantity is 
very great. This ore also exists in Big Cypress, west of Sandy prairie. It was also 
discovered hi extensive beds in the swamp south-west of Charleston , in Missistdppi 
county. In Dunklin county, in Buffalo and Honey Cypresses, fine beds were discov- 
ered several miles in length. The quantity of this ore, in this part of the State, is 
very great; more than enough to supply all future demands. 

SPATHIC OBE, OR CABBONATE OP IBON. 

This ore is found in greater or less quantities in all parts of the State where the coal 
measures exist, but the most valuable beds yet examined are those in the tertiary 
rocks in Scott county, 

LEAD. 

Next to iron, lead is perhaps the most abundant of all the valuable metals in the 
State. Our lead mines have been worked with great success for the last half century. 
It is true tliat the amount of mining done and the success of various points have been 
somewhat variable, as is always the case in mining operations where conducted and 
carried on by men who have but little capital and practical knowledge of the work, 
as ours have been— in some considerable degreee, at least. Many of our mines have 
been neglected for various reasons: some on account of disputed titles, others from 
the general depression of the business, and others on account of the late military 
troubles. But there is no good reason to suppose our mines would be less productive 
now than at any previous period. Few or none have been exhausted, and many are 
now worked with greater success than at any previous time. All the facts encourage 
a more extended eflfort to work and more full}^ develop some of the neglected ujines 
and open new ones. 

Our space will not permit a detailed account of the lead mines of the State. There 
are more than five hundred localities, old and new, that promise good returns to the 
miner. Two hundred and sixteen have been catalogued, in my report, on the South- 
west Branch of the Pacific railroad . . 

The eastern lead region comprises a large portion of Franklin, Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Crawfoi*d, Phelps, Dent, Madison, St. Francois, Ste. Genevieve, and sonic 
parts of the adjoining counties, giving an area of some five tliousand square miles. 

The south-western lead region comprises a large portion of Newton, Jasper, and 
small tracts of the adjoining couutics, making an area of about two hundred squai^ 
miles. 

The Osage lead region contains a considerable i)orlion of Cole, Moniteau, Morgan* 
Benton, Camden, and Miller counties — an area of about one thousand square mile:?' 
The southern lead region comprises portions of Taney, Christian, Webster, and 
perhaps other counties. The extent is npt known, as that part of the State has uot 
been fully examined, but there is at least one hundred square miles in the couutie.^ 
above named. 

It is not to be supposed that tliesc areas, large as they are, contain all the lead 
lands of the State. 

We have not yet examined a sinsrle county south of tlie Osage and the Missouri, 
save in the swamp country' , without finding in it more or less of this valuable mineral; 
and besides, nearly all the counties are underlaid by the true lead-bearing rocks of our 
State. We have, then, six thousand three hundred square miles in which lead de- 
posits, in workable quantities, have been found and sucoessfUlly worked; and at least 
JS/teen thousand square miles more of lead-bearing rocks, where we may reasonably 
expect to find valuable deposits of tbia mmena. 1 m\waX x^fet Ui >iX!ift ^^^^<»X reporte 
for the detailed account of our lead mines. 
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OOPPEB. 

lie copper mines of Sbannon, Madison, and Franklin counties, Iiave been known 
a long time. Some of the mines of Shannon and Franklin were once worked with 
ght prospects of success; some in Madison are still worked with good results. 
!)eposits of copper have been discovered in Dent^ Crawford, Benton, Maries, Greene, 
wrence, Dade, Tnney, Dallas, Phelps, and Wright counties. But the mines in 
anklin, Shannon, Madison, Crawford, Dent, and Washington, give greater promise 
yielding profitable results than any others yet discovered. 

^hen capitalists are prepared to work these mines in a systematic manner, they 
ly expect good returns for the money invested. 

ZINC. 

Sulphuret of zinc is very abundant in nearly all the mines in south-western Missouri, 
rticularly in those mines in Newton and Jasper, in the mountain limestone. The 
rbonate and the silicate occur in the same localities, though in much smaller quan- 
ies. The ores of zinc are also found in greater or less abundance in all the counties 
I the south-western branch; but the distance from market and the difficulties in 
aelting the most abundant of these ores, the sulphuret, have prevented the miners 
om appreciating its real value. It often occurs in such large masses as to impede 
fry materially the progress of mining operations. For this reason Black- Jack is no 
Yorite with the miners of the south-west. Many thousand tons have been cast aside 
itb the rubbish as so much worthless matter; but the completion of the South-west- 
n Branch will so lessen the cost of transportation as to give a market value to this 
•e, and convert into valuable merchandise the vast quantities of it which would be 
> easily obtained in Jasper, Newton, and other counties of the south-west. 
Considerable quantities of the sulphuret, carbonate, and silicate, also occur in the 
istem lead regions. At Perry's mine, at Mount Hope mine (in township 36, range 
), sections 4 and 7), and at a locality near Potosi, these ores exist in some considerable 
uantities; but little has been done to test the value of the ores of zinc in these and 
ther localities in the State. 

Probably the largest deposit of calamine thus far found in the State, is in Taney 
ounty. 

COBALT AND NICKEL. 

Ores of these metals obtained in some considerable quantities in Mine LaMotte, and 
inall quantities have been discovered in other localities. 

' MiLNQANESE. 

The peroxide of manganese exists in small quantities in the second sandstone on the 
l&nk-road west of Ste. Genevieve, and at Buford's ore-bank. 

SILVEB. 

Silver has not been discovered in the State, save in small quantities in the sulphuret 
flcad. 

GOLD, 

Gold has been found in very small quantities in a few places in the State, but it is 
mbtful whether any of the localities will pay for working them. 

BUILDING MATEBLAL. 

rhe possession of materials tor the construction of Yi&\>\t&Woii% \% otva ^t ^^ ^^ 
etseitiea of the bnman race; and as the race advances In eV?WVia.^wx %xv^ >«^!«\>^> 
tdeMiumd for the more beRutifiil and durable qualiUea conat«nW^ Vacwaaea^^^^^"*' 
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becomes a matter of do small importance to determine whether we are prepared to i 
supply the demand which our advancement will create for dwellings, warehouse!, 
and public edifices. 

Our examinations in Missouri prove the existence of such materials in nearly efOf j 
formation in the State. Limestones, suitable for building purposes, areabnndtntiil 
the upper and middle coal series, in the St. Louis limestone, the Archimedes Him-' 
stone, the Encrinital limestone, the Chouteau limestone, the Onondaga liinestoiM» 
the Cape Girardeau limestone, the Trenton limestone, and the second, third, and 
fourth Magnesian limestones. 

All these formations are more or less employed in the places where they are exposei 
Numbers one and six of the upper coal series fhmish the rock used in the Presbyterin 
chiu-ch, and the public house erected by Mr. Park, at Parkville, and in the paWIe 
buildings atJ'ort Leavenworth, all of which indicate their durability and beauty; and 
the ease with which it is wrought into any desirable form renders it a very economical 
building material. Number forty-one of middle coal series is a light gray semi-crys- 
talline limestone, which is both durable and beautiful. It is used at Lexington. 

The St. Louis limestone has many beds of excellent rock, which are exten»T(lT 
quarried and employed for various purposes in St. Louis county. The Archimedes 
beds furnish a great amount of very durable limestone. It is used for the custom- 
house in St Louis. The Encrinital strata are more extensively employed for economi- 
cal purposes than any other limestone in the State. The State-university and tbe 
court-house at Columbia furnish abundant proof of its adaptation to building pa^ 
poses. The upper beds of Trenton limestone, and the dark compact and the Uglit 
magnesian strata in the lower part, are very desirable building stones, but tbe middle 
beds are not so durable; still they are sometimes used. The court-house in St. Louis 
presents good examples of the Trenton limestone. 

The strata of cotton rock so abundant in the Magnesian limestones are much uaed. 
The State-house, court-house, and many other buildings at Jefferson City, show the 
adaptation of this limestone to such purposes. This is the same as the buff lime- 
stone imported into St. Louis from Illinois for house^ Tliis rock is equally good at 
many localities in our own State. These formations also contain numerous beds of 
the silicious and the magnesian crystalline varieties, which ^e much stronger and 
more durable than the cotton rock. 

MABBLES. I 

There are several beds of excellent marble in the State. 

The fourth division of Encrinital limestone is a white, coarse-grained, crystalline 
marble, of great durability. It crops out in several places in Marion county. One 
of the best localities is in the bluffs of the Mississippi, between McFarlin^s branch 
and the Fabius. The Lithograph limestone would furnish a hard, fine-gnilned, 
bluish-drab marble that would contrast finely with white varieties in tesselated pave- 
ments for halls and courts. 

The Cooper marble of the Onondaga limestone has numei*ous pellucid crystals of 
calcareous spar disseminated through a drab, or bluish-drab, fine, compact base. It 
exists in great quantities on the LaMine, in Cooper, and on See's creek, and in other 
places in Marion; and it is admirably adapted to many ornamental uses. 

Mcpherson's marble, a bed of the Trenton limestone, situated in the vicinity 
of Rattlesnake creek, is a hard, light-colored, compact limestone, intersected 
with variegated surface. When well polished, it appears to be strong and duralde. 
McPherson- s marble block, on Fourth street, St. Louis, is constructed of it. 

Cape Girardeau marble is also a part of the Trenton limestone, located near Cape 

Girardeau. It is nearly white, strong and durable. There are several beds of very 

excellent marble in the magnesian limestone series. In sections thirty-four and 

tbirty-Aveof township thirty-four, raiijE^ tkwr^ e«iX> wc^ ««v«w2l\«A^ oi f«i»i-cryatal- 

hae light-colored marbles, beautifully doused '^VXi \wfi vn^ ^«^ «Jtot%. 'VXsss^ 
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I fine polish, are durable and well fitted for many varieties of omaraental 
a building purposes. But one of the most desirable of the Missouri marbles 
third magnesian limestone, on the Niangua. It is a fine-grained, crystal- 
co-magnesian limestone, of a light-drab, slightly tinged with peach -blossom 
itifuUy clouded with the same hue or fiesh-color. It is twenty feet thick, and 
It in the blufis of the Niangua. This marble is rarely surpassed in the 

which fit it for ornamental architecture. 

are, also, several other beds in this and the other magnesian limestones, 
re excellent marbles. Some are plain, while others are so clouded as to 
the appearance of breccias. 

eautiful Ozark marbles are well known. Some of them have been used in 
iting the capitol at Washington . 

GRANITE. 

e Knob will furnish any amount of a superior coarse granite, admirably well 
to all structures where durability and strength are desirable. Its introduction 
il use in St. Louis would add much to the architectural efiects produced by 
ic and private edifices. 

BSICK. 

pe-clay and sands of the drift will furnish a large amount of the very best 
3 suitable for manufacturing the most durable and beautiful bricks. The 
ous portions of the Bluff make a very good article. It is generall}' difiused, 
most universally employed for that purpose. Nearly every township in the 
; an abundance of these clays. 

FIBE-BBICKS 

inufactured from the fire-clays of the lower coal series in St. Louis county. 
Icks have the reputation of possessing fine refractory properties. There are 
ds of fire-clay in the coal measures; and besides, some beds of the Hudson 
mp in Ralls and Pike counties, of the Hamijton group in Pike and Marion, 
le vermicular sandstone and shales on North river, seem to possess all the 
of the very best fire-clays. The quantity of these clays is great, almost 
omputation. No possible demand could exhaust them. 

FIRE-ROCK 

ien been observed. Some of the more silicious beds of the coal measures are 
•actory, as many have discovered. The upper strata of the ferruginous 
es, some arenaceous beds of the encrinital limestone, the upper part of the 
I limestone, and the fine-grained impure beds of the magnesian limestones, 
ts qualities which will enable them to withstand the action of fire. But the 
id third sandstones are the most refractory rocks yet examined. They are 
bie furnaces at Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob. 

PAINTS. 

ire several beds of purple shales in the coal measures which seem to possess 
erties requisite for painfe used in outside work. Numbers ten, thirty-one, 
of this formation, have shades of a bright purple color, and a firm texture; 
>er ten possesses the best qualities. Yellow and red ochres are found in 
hie quantities. 

CEMENTS. 

the limestone formations in the State, from the coal measures to the fo\3LttJi\ 
n, have more or less strata of very nearly pure cat\>oiia\f^ ol\vBi^^^>D^ODkN^'^ 
otiy make /rood quick-lime. But few. if any, of t\\^ ^laXfea\iVJ^ «v>s3o. «si^ 
f and ao general a distribution of this important arti<^e ol Oiomfta^^ ^asaa . 
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HYDHAULIC CEMENT. 

All the limestones whose physical characters indicated hydraulic propertiei 
been collected, and some of them subjected to analysis. Sq far as can be Judged i 
the results obtained, we have many beds possessing hydraulic properties. 

The middle beds of the vermicular sandstone and shales are liydmulic, as ii 
by the analysis. 

The upper beds of the lithographic limestones come in this class. 

Tiie analysis and description show good hydraulic properties in the Cape Gi 
limestone. 

Several beds in the magnesian limestone formations are hydranlic. 

The upper division of the Chouteau limestone formation, as it is developdi 
Boone, Cooper, and Moniteau counties, gives the best indications of excelleoti 
draulic properties both in its texture and composition. These very much 
the hydraulic strata at Louisville, and they would furnish any desirable quantitj. 

The upper and lower beds of the Hlidson river group give good evidence of 
hydraulic. 

From present indications, the hydraulic limestones of our State may he expectedl 
supply the home demand and furnish large quantities for exportation. 

BOAD MATEBIALS. 

In a country where the superficial deposits make such bad roads, it is a matter 
no small importance to have an abundance of good materials for highways, 
limestones, so abundant in the country, are much used for macadamized roads, 
the rapid pulverization of lime-rock, and the consequent mud and dust, 
in towns and cities, render it very desirable to point out a more durable and ecoi 
cal substitute. The coarse gravels of the Boulder formation, and of the ri?er- 
ftirnish an abundance of the best possible substitute. These deposits contain gn 
of any degree of fineness — from the sand, suited to formation of footpaths, to 
best pebbles adapted to c^irriageways. Any amount of any given coarseness 
be obtained by screening, in &11 parts of the country, either from the drift or tin 
river-beds. 

The.«e pebbles have the advantage of limestone in several paiticulars: Ftr«<— Tlicf 
are more durable, being fragments of chert and the harder igneous and crystallin* 
rocks, which have withstood the action of those unknown but all-powerftil causei 
which have worn away and ground to dust so large a portion of our superficial rockSt 
and transported to our territory such quantities of the rocks in situ several hundred 'i 
miles to the north. Those from the river-beds, also, have been exposed to aqueoai 
action for unknown ages. Second — They are less injurious to animals and carriagest 
as all the pebbles are water-worn and rounded. Thit'd — By their use we shonld 
avoid the impalpable dust of the limestone, so injuiious to health and property in oar 
cities. We should also escape much of the mud, which is scarcely less objectionable. 

SOILS. 

The soil of a country is the great source of national prosperity and power and indi- 
vidual wealth and happiness. Adam commenced its cultivation in Eden, and bis 
successors on the earth have ever found its culture their most useAil and delightful 
employment. 

No department of agricultural science is more defective than the classification and 
nomenclature of soils. No system has been adopted by which the many varieties of 
soils can be so arranged and described that all can be readily identified. This state of 
the case is due, doubtless, to two principal causes: First, the varieties of soils pass 
into each other by such an infinite number of graduations that it is well-nigh impos^i- 
Me to point out any definite lines of 8epara^otv\ «ft<iOTkA, twTftfeT% \ivi^ \maw so averse 
to scientiffc names which are definite, that -wiltjew oxi t\v^ «.\^'^^\.\A:s^>»RdLXiEA\fi^R& 
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terms fjcenerally employed— often, too, in a sense entirely different from their 
mon sij^nification among farmers, thus creating a confusion of names. 
ihall therefore describe the principal varieties of soils under the names commonly 
to them, as I have learned them from the farmers in the various parts of the 
Some will be disappointed in not finding their favorite names, as the same soil 
wn by different names in different regions of the country; and as the varieties 
10 Dumerous that it will be impossible to enumerate all in the limits assigned to 
article, the roost important and marked varieties only will be described. 
the popular nomenclature we have some very general names, which are very 
lite when considered in some of their relations, as Umbered lands and prairie lands. 
names distinctly mark the soils in the timber and those on the prairie, but do 
Indicate the quality of the soils any ftirther than they are produced by those rela- 
a. To the same class of names belong bottom lands and uplands, sometimes called 
Umds. These terms, like those named above, point out an important natural 
on of our soils, though they have no reference to the fertility of those in either 
on. 
^ JPrairie lands are well defined by nature, and distinct from timbered lands in respect 
9^ tiie vegetation they naturally produce. The latter produce trees and shrubs, and 
e grasses and other herbaceous plants; and the former produce grasses and other 
us plants only. But each division contains soils of all grades of productive- 
fh>m the very best to the poorest And yet the timbered lands have one marked 
ntage over the prairie. If two soils be taken side by side, both based upon the 
formation and both subject to the same infiuences during their formation , save 
has produced trees and the other grasses, and the trees have decayed on the one 
the grasses have been burned on the other, the former will have more decaying 
table matter, and will be lighter, warmer, and more kindly in cultivation. But 
both be put under the same culture, this difference will gradually disappear, as the 
lie matter will decrease in one and increase in the other. This difference in 
classes of soils rendered the timbered lands much more popular among the old 
l^tttlers. 

These prairie lands occupy nearly one-half of the entire area of the State ( as 

^Tionsly shown), or about 30,000 square miles. They possess all the varieties 

.f ^ toils found in the Umber, and are identical with them, save in the difference above 

Alined. 

{ .The grasses are as diversified, and as distinctly mark the varieties of soil on the 
■^ Iniries, as do the trees in the timber. The resin- weed, crow-foot, and wild sorghum, 
::^ Indicate as good soils on the prairies as do the elm, hickory, and walnut, in the tim- 
ii- Vr. But, as the trees are more conspicuous and better known, the varieties of soils 
are best known by the timber they produce. 
Bottom lands is a term generally used to designate the lauds lying in the broad, level 
I Tdleys of our streams. They are divided into bottom timber and bottom prairie. 

The bottom prairie is usually a light, rich, and very productive soil, and the surface 
li usually very level, and sustains a heavy growth of grasses. This soil is but little 
tffected by wet or dry seasons. It seldom fails of yielding the very best crops of 
hemp, com, tobacco, wheat, and other staples. Very good samples of this soil may 
be seen on Bowling Green and Wyaconda prairies, on the Missouri. 

Tliere are a few areas of considerable extent occu^d by the bottom prairie on the 
Mississippi, as in St. Charles and Marion counties. There are but few below St. 
Louis. There Is but little of it on the Missouri below Glasgow, but above that city 
nearly one-half of the broad bottoms are prairie; some of them twenty to thirty miles 
long and six to twenty miles wide, as the glorious Wyaconda and the Huppan Cuty, 
This variety of soil covers at least 1 ,000,000 acres in the bottoms of our two great 
rireri. 

It it not unrpafised bj moj coantry in case of cultivaUon and xi^NCt-tsOWw^^^'cA'KQX 
aoptf of tbegrmi strnplea of the country. 
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The bottom prairies are constantly decreasing^ by the action of the rivers, 
encroachments of the timber, and by cultivation. 

Alluvial bottom and bottom timber are terms ^ven to the timbered portions of < 
river bottoms. There are several varieties of bottom lands which are usually 
Dated by the terms At^A bottom ^ lots bottom^ wet bottom ^ swamp ^ lind eypren. 

High bottoms have light, deep, porous, silicious soils, which prodijLce a magniflc 
growth of white, red, and whahoo elms; sugar maple, ash, cherry, locust* lii 
coflfee-tree, black and sweet gum, buckeye, crab-apple; bur, red, black, 
scarlet, Spanish, swamp, white, and rock-chestnut oaks; dogwood, thick she 
and pignut hickories; hack berry, persimmon, redbud, black and white walni 
plum, pecan, holly, mulberry, papaw, prairie rose, strawberry bosh ; river, fi 
and muscadine grapes ; tmmpet and Virginia creepers; poison ivy, wistaria, 
staff tree. 

It covers all the high bottoms of our rivers, an area of at least 5,000,000 acres. W 
one of our best and most productive soils. It is so light and porous thatitisTerf : 
little affected by wet or dry seasons, and the crops seldom fail upon it. These lin*- 
are above the ordinary high waters. 

Lmo bottoms have soil similar to the high bottoms, but so low that they are covered 
by the ordinary overflows. Sycamore, cotton wood, white maple, box elder, red; 
birch, buckeye, hackberry, willow, river and frost grapes, and poison ivy, are tl* 
most common productions. They grow to vast proportions. 

The overflows render these lands nearly useless for farming purposes; but when tist 
floods are kept out by levees, they are most productive and valuable. There are UiT 
areas of these lands in south-east Missouri. 

Swamp, or wet bottom, are terms usually applied to a variety of bottom lands veiy 
similar to the two preceding^ but differ in being so located as to be saturated witlior 
nearly covered by water. This excess of water renders them useless for ordiniiy 
cultivation. They sustain a heavy growth of pin, bur, swamp, white, laurel, blade, 
and red oaks; plum, holly, spice-bush, white and black ash, red birch, box elder, 
button-bush, sycamore, cottonwood, coflee-tree, dogwood, red and whahoo elms, 
sweet gum, thick shellbark hickory, Judas-tree, hornbeam, water locust, white and 
red maple, papaw, staff tree, crossvine, poison oak, frost and river grape. 

Cypress— This name is given to low bottoms which are covered wlUi standing water 
for a large part of the year. The decomposition of vegetable matter in these waters 
adds a new deposit of vegetable mould annually to their rich soil, which sustains \ 
very heavy growth of cypress, tupelo, sour gum, ilex, white ash, box elder, sycamor^ 
button-bush, red and whahoo elms, hackberry, water locust, white and red maple, 
sweet gum, sassafras, willows; laurel, pin, and Spanish oaks; papaw, cottonwood, 
blackthorn, trumpet-creeper, rattan vine, and poison oak. 

These cypresses are numerous and very extensive in south-east Missouri. BulfiBlo 
Cypress and Honey Cypress are good samples. The central and wettest jwrtionsof 
them usually have deposits of bog ore. These soils are useless for ordinary farmio^ 
purposes. 

The uplands have a greater variety of soils, some of which have received names 
derived from the trees they produce; as hackberry lands, hickory lands, white-oak 
lands, black-jack lands, and pine lands. 

Hackberry lands possess the besUipland soils in the State. The growth is hadcberrf, 
American elm, wild cherry, redbud, papaw, honey locust, pignut hickory, coffee- 
tree; swamp, white, and chestnut oaks; black and white walnut, mulberry, linden; 
river and summer grapes. 

This soil is prevalent in Jackson, Buchanan, Lafayette, Cass, Saline, Clay, Platte, 
Ray, Chariton, and other counties. Where the subsoil is more argillaoeous, this is 
somewhat inferior; as in parts of Maridn, Howard, Pike, Boone, Carroll, Andrews, 
Bates f St. Louis, and many of tbe weatertv and «a&\j&TXi eo\xTvW«&. 
This soil is also called hem.p land^ and w^eu on lYi^ i^wATkaW. \%Vxi^^\i^ TtMK-'vm&. 
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i and crow-foot land. It yields superior crops of hemp, tobacco, corn, wheat, and 
oilier staples of the country. Fruits of all kinds do well upon it. 
lickory land has a soil iuferior to the last. Common and shellbark hickory; white, 
ck, scarlet, chestnut^ and laurel oaks; sugar maple, blue ash, black gum, mulberry, 
ley locust, black walnut, papaw, redbud, persimmon, dogwood, red and black 
wfi^ linden, summer and frost grapes, grow upon it. This soil covers a large area 
central and southern Missouri, yields good crops of the staples of the country, and 
irell adapted to fruit culture. 

there is a soil based upon the red days of southern Missouri nearly similar to this 
fertOity and productions. 

i?h!te-oak lands occupy ridges and hills where the soils are inferior to the last 
riety. The growth is white, black, and scarlet oak; shellbark hickory, dogwood, 
ieafras, redbud, sumach, blueberry, and summer grape. 

S^eariy all the poor lands north of the Missouri belong to this variety of soil. On 
) south side of the river, the same quantity of soil, or one rather inferior, is called 
8t-oak lands. It occupies the same positions and sustains the same growth, with 
Bt oak for the principal tree. 

Die white-oak and post-oak lands cover large areas, and, under good cultivation, 
tid good crops of corn, wheat, rye, oats, tobacco, and hay. The subsoil is usually 
her than the surface, and deep plowing makes a vast difference in their productive 
wers. These lands are very superior for fruit culture, and cover many millions of 
res in southern Missouri, and smaller areas in the northern. 

Black-jack lands are the poorest of all. They occupy poor, rocky, or sandy ridges 
d hills, and sustain a stunted growth of black-jacks, black hickory, and summer 
apes. These lands have but little value for ordinary culture, but may be made 
ofltable in fruit culture. Black-jack ridges occupy considerable areas south of the 
issouri, and very limited ones on the north. 

Pine lands have a sandy soil, and occupy the plateaus, ridges, and hills, underlaid 
r the sandstones of the magnesian limestone series. The timber is pine; post, 
hite. and black oaks; black hickory, dogwood, sassafras, and summer grape, and 
imetimes other trees and vines. It covers large areas in southern Missouri. 
Magnesian limestone soils are dark, warm, light, and veiy productive; but they are 
ften so situated on hillsides and in narrow valleys as to be inconvenient for ordinary 
ilajife. They produce black and white walnuts, black gum, white and whahoo 
ms, sugar maple, honey locust, mulberry; white rock-chestnut, chestnut, post, 
>arel, black, scarlet, and Spanish oaks; persimmon, redbud, sassafras, blue ash; 
>mmon, shellbark, and bittemut hickory; buckeye, hazel, sumach, dogwood; sum- 
ler, river, and frost grape. 

This variety of soil covers the hillsides, slopes, and narrow valleys of all the coun- 
7 QDderlaid by the magnesian limestone series, extending from Callaway south td 
te Arkansas, and from Jefferson west to Polk county, an area of some twenty thou- 
tod square miles. 

This area includes the Osage, the southern and south-eastern mineral regions, and 
1 the country connecting them . 

This is one of the most fertile soils in the State, and produces excellent crops of all 
le staples of the country, but it is peculiarly adapted to the culture of the grape and 
tier fruits. The fruit-trees and vines upon this soil are thrifty and productive. The 
x>ken nature of the country, and the flints often mingled with this soil, render it 
ore difficult of cultivation; but its superior fertility and peculiar fltness to the grape 
d other fi-ait will induce cultivators to overcome these objections when its great 
laete better known. The time is not far distant when these hillsides and ridges of 
is sanny and temperate and beautiful region will be covered with vineyards, and the 
Dgs of the vine-dresser and the merry vintage will make iU tA^mm^^ >[>Qk»v]L^»:cv^^ 
Ofperons, temperate, bealtbfal, and happy. 
Vbete JaadB, together with the post-oak and pine lands -wlAcih. co^«t >3afe t^^^^^'* 
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plateaus, and hillsides of the raining regions, will enable those fovored sections to 
sustain a large agricultural population, in addition to the large mining popoMoii 
which will be drawn to it by tlie inexhaustible mineral deposit. 

NATIVE PASTUBES. 

Nearly one-half of the State is occupied by broad, rich prairies, which prodoeej 
abundant crops of native grasses, which rival the cultivated species in luxorianeij 
and nourishing properties. The young prairie grasses are scarcely inferior totted 
famous blue grass for pasturage, and, when cut before the seed is ripe, are equal to 
timothy and clover for hay. This is proved by the fact that in the prairie regkni 
of our State, and westward, good prairie hay brings as good prices as that from the 
cultivated grasses. These grasses are not confined to the open prairie, but grow lux- 
uriantly on the ridges and hillsides of the upland forests in all southern Missouri. 

Canebrakei are abundant in the rich bottoms of the southern counties, espedallj 
those of the south-east The cane is evergreen, and furnishes most excellent pastures 
during the entire year. In the winter its dense foliage affords the very best shelter, ai 
well as food, for the stock in these favorite grazing regions. 

Pea-vinet are also very abundant in the timbered bottoms of the State, and funiish 
very attractive and nourishing winter pastures. 

The fruit of the numerous species of*oak, hickory, walnut, pecan, beech, and 
hazel, usually furnish a large supply of food most grateful to swine, turkeys, and 
other mast-eating animals . 

These facts, together with the abundance of pure water, render Missouri, particn- 
larly the southern part, a most favored grazing region. The temperate summers, and 
the short, dry, and mild winters, enable horses, mules, neat cattle, sheep, goat^, and 
swine, to live and thrive upon our native pastures with little or no extra food and 
small care from the herdsman. 



TREES, SHRUBS, AND VINES OF MISSOURI. 

BY G. C. SWALLOW. 

[From the onpabliBhed notes of the Geological Surrey.] 

ALDEB. 

Alnus serulaia (Common Alder).— On streams. The charcoal of this alder is m"^" 
used for the manufacture of gunpowder. 

Prinoa (lUx) laevigatua (Black Alder, "Winter Berry).— In damp woods. Its ^ 
berries render this, and perhaps two other species, conspicuous in our winter fore*^* 

APPLE. 

McUuM eoronaria (Crab Apple).— On borders of prairies and fields, and in open f^^' 
ests . Ornamental. The most beautiful shrub of our prairie borders and forest glud^' 

ASH. 

Fraxinua Americana (White Ash). — Excellent timber for carriages and wagons. 
Fraximu qtiadrangtilaia (Blue Ash). — Rich soil. 

Fraxinua aambucifolia (Black Ash). — ^Bare. This timber is used for baskets 9iP^ 
cbalr-bottoma. 
Zanfhoxylum Amerieamim (Prickly ABh[).— luiiOi^ mo\&\. v]^\%« ^^VcSoAiL^ 
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AZALEA. 

alea nudiflora (?) (Mountain Honeysuckle).— A beautiful shrub in the mountains 
!adison county. 

ASPEN. {See Cottonwood,) 

BASSWOOD. 

lia Americana {American Linden, or Lime).— In rich soils, on upland and in 
)ms. 

lia heterophylla {f) (Large-leaved Lime, or Linden). — In rich soils. Linden is 
for carriages and cabinet-work. It is also used for inside work in building. 

BEECH. 

-gtis ferruginea (American Beech).— The wood is hard and strong, and suitable for 
e stocks and other implements, in good soil in south-east Missouri.* 

BlBCn. 

itda rubra (Red Birch— River Birch).— On the overflowed banks of streams, with 
ows, Cottonwood, and Sycamores. Its timber is beautiful, and suitable for various 
s of cabinet-work. It makes an excellent charcoal. 

BLACKBERRY. 

\bu8 vUlosus (High Blackberry).— Borders of thickets and fence-rows. Its fruit is 
llent and abundant. 

rbus euneifoliue {?) (Wedge-leaved, or Sand Blackberry). — Fruit very good. 
ibus trivialis (Low-bush Blackberry, or Dewberry).— Large, delicious fVuit. The 
species of blackberry are common and yield an abundance of excellent fruitu 
Lawton and Dorchester are cultivated with great success in the State. 

BIADDER-NUT. 

aphyUa trifolia (Bladder-Nut). — Common on banks and rocky slopes. The showy, 
lent racemes of white flowers and bladder-like seed-vessels render this shrub 
mental and unique. 

BURNING BUSH. 

tonymus atropurpureu9 (WTiahoo, Arrow Wood, Burning Bush). — This is a com- 
and beautiful shrub. In autumn the crimson seeds hang like pendent Jewels 
I the scarlet calyx, and the leaves change to a deep-bright crimson. It renders 
lutumnal thickets rich and gay. 

tonymus Americana (Strawberry Bush). — Common in the swamp region of south- 
Missouri, where it grows in the forests. The scarlet seeds suspended below the 
ison pod, ornamented with dark papilla?, render this shrub more beautiful than the 
oiling. Its name comes from the beautiful seed-vessel, which so much resembles 
e varieties of the strawberry. Many of our nurserymen sell the Burning Bush for 
Strawberry Bush. 

BUTTON BUSH. 

phalanthus occidentalia (Button Bush). — Common in wet places. Its numerous 
alar heads of white flowers render it ornamental. 

BUTTONWOOD. 

atanm oeeidentalis (Sycaipore, American Plane Tree, Buttonwood). — This is 
largest of all our forest trees. It is abundant on the overflowed margins of our 

* Where no locality la given, the tree is generally difloaed wYi.«i« ^<b AolQ^Nm iSQiXa^^. 

5 — Statistics. 
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streams. The wood resembles the maple in general appearances, and has been ased 
f#r some varieties of common furniture. It warps in seasoning more than :my com- 
mon lumber. 

BUCKEYE. 

^sculus flava (Large Buckeye). — This tree is common in our river bottoms, and it 
often grows in rich, moist uplands. It is conspicuous in spring for its early, riA 
ibliage, and its numerous large, showy thyrses of yellow flowers. But few tree^ire 
more magnificently beautifid than the large buckeye, covered with its rich green 
ftliage and large, upright panicles of bright flowers. It is scarcely inferior to its 
oriental cousin, the Horse Chestnut, from the Levant. 

jEaculus glabra (?) (Ohio Buckeye). — A small tree and not so showy as the last. 

BLUEBEREY.-* 

Vacciniu7n. —Se\eral species (?). common on mountains, and dry, rocky hills. Tlw 
fruit is not so large or abundant as in the Northern States. 

BOX ELDER. 

Neijundo aeeroidea (Box Elder or Ash-leaved Maple). — It grows in the bottoms, and 
sometimes on ricn uplands. The wood is flne-grained, safl"ron- colored, and shaded 
with violet. In Europe it is used in cabinet-work, particularly for inlaying. The 
wood is beautif\il, and might be made useful for such purposes in this State. 

BUCKTHORN. 
Rhamnus lanceolatus (American Buckthorn). — Hillsides and river-banks. 

BUMELIA. 

Bumella lanxtgincsa (Bumelia). — It grows near St. Louis; one species is very common 
on the glades over the magnesian limestones, in the southern part of the State. Its 
spines and branching habit might make it a good hedge plant. 

Bumelia oblongifolia (Oblong-lea ved Bumelia). — Common in rocky glades in soutbern 
Missouri . 

CATALPA. 

Catalpa bignonioides (Catalpa, or Indian Bean. — This magnificent tree is common in 
the bottom lands of south-east Missouri. The trees on the open banks of the Missis- 
sippi are small, crooked, straggling, and picturesque; but in the forests they are large? 
upright, and often three and four feet in diameter and seventy or eightj' feet liir^*- 
The timber is very durable. Man}^ of the trees in the New Madrid country, which 
were killed by the earthquake of 1811, are still standing and quite sound. These dea^l 
trees are much used for canoes and other purposes where light and durable timber i* 
desirable. The broad leaves and large conical thyrses of white and purple llo\vers 
render this one of the most beautiful and magnificent trees of the American forest* 
In its peculiar style of grand beauty it is scarcely inferior to the magnificent Pawloni^* 
It grows rapidly and is easily propagated by seed. 

y CHERRY. . 

Cerasus serotina (Wild Cherry, Black Cherry). — This tree is common on rich soils- 
It is a beautiful tree when covered with its numerous racemes of white flowers. Tli^ 
wood is fine, hard, and reddish, or nearly the color df mahogany. It takes a fin^ 
polish, and is much used in cabinet-work and for gun stocks. 

Cerasus Virginiana (Choke Cherry). — TMs gliriib la \ery rarc^ in the northern part o^ 
the State only. 
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CEDAB. 

nerus Virginiana (Red Cedar, or Savin).— Common on the rocky bluffs of our 
s, where it often ^ows to the hight of fortj' or fifty feet. The wood is fine- 
d, liofht, highly-colored, much used for fence and telegraph posts, pails and 
md all purposes where light and durable timber is needed. 
:e quantities of it are now being cut and shipped from this State to Europe, for 
mufaeture of pencils. This tree is much cultivated as an ornamental evergreen, 
it is medicinal. The twigs often have brown excrescences, which send forth 
Bfelatiuous, orange-colored threads in wet weather. They are the seed-vessels 
iuute fungus — podisoma nuicropus. 

CANE. 

idinaria macrospenna (Cane).*— This singular plant is verj- abundant in south- 
issouri, where it forms dense canebrakes. When small it makes most excel- 
intcr pastures. Animals thrive better in these cane pastures in the winter than 
summer, as there are no insects to trouble them. 

ancient mound-builders used the canes (split), as we do laths, in plastering 
in their houses or mounds. Large quantities of them are now used for fishing- 
ad pipe-stems. 

CHESTNUT. 

atiea vesea (Chestnut). — I have observed this tree iu but one place in the State: 
d*s Island — a high, round, rocky hill in the "swamp" of south-east Missouri. 

COFFEE -TEEE. 

mocladus Canaderms (Cofl'ee-Tree). — Common in rich, moist soils, both bottom 
pland. Its wood is hard, tough, compact, and rose-colored; beautiful for 
t-work. 

CORAL -BERRY. 

phoricarpus vulf/aris (Indian CuH'ant, Coral-Berr>') . — This small, beautiful 
is vciy common, and often troublesome to the husbandman. It has numer- 
asters of purple berries, which usually remain on the most of the winter. The 
s not so large as that of its white sister, the snowbeny. 

COTTONWOOD. 

tins angulaia (Angled Cottonwood, or Carolina Poplar). — A large tree, similar 
associated with the following: 

dus monillfera (Canadensis of Mx., Cottonwood). — This is one of our largest 
trees, and grows abundant on our rich overflowed bottoms. Its timber is valua- 
rails and carpentry. 

diis heierophylla (Argentea Mx., Cotton-Tree, or Downy-leaved Poplar). — In 
ttouLs of south-east Missouri. 

iua grandideniata (?) (Large-toothed Aspen). — On high land in Howard 
\ I .-saw several trees in Howard similar to, if not identical with, this aspen. 
dus ircmnloldes (American Aspen). — In Franklin county, 
dus alba (White Poplar, Silver-leafed Poplar, Abele).-— This beautiful foreign 
as in some places esciiped from the hands of the cultivator and become 
lized. 

CROSS -VINE. 

onia eapriolata (Cross-Vine). — This beautiful vine grows in the swamps ot 
east Missouri, where it climbs the highest trees. 

CURRANT. 

. One or two species have been observed in l\ie S>\a\ft\ ^erj T«xe. 
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CYPEESS. 

Taxodium distichum (American Cypress). — Common in the swamp comitry of south- 
east Missouri. The wood is soft, light, and durable. It is much used for carpcntiy 
and parts of cabinet-work, and especially for shingles and weather-boards. It iso» 
of the largest and finest trees of the forest. 

DOGWOOD. 

Coimus florida (Flowering Dogwood). — This beautiful species is very common, ind 
its large flowers are very conspicuous in the spring. 
Comus sericca (Silky Cornel, Kinui-kinnik). — Common on the borders of streams. 
Cnrnus asperifolia (Rough -leafed Dogwood). — In dry, rather poor soils. 
Comus paniculaia (Panicled Cornel). — In thickets in moist rich soils, usually watff. 

ELDEB. 

Samhucus Canadensis (Common Elder). — In low, rich ground. This is a beaatiftil 
shrub when its broad, flat, white cymes are in bloom, or when its pui-ple fruit is ripe. 
The berries are used for wine, and its flowers for a domestic medicine. 

ELM. 

Ulnuis Americana (White Elm, American Elm). — Abundant in deep, rich soils. 
This is the most desirable of all our shade-trees. It grows large and gracefully 
magnificent. The wood is tough and used for hubs of light carriages. 

Ulmus fulva ( Red Elm, Slippery Elm). — Very abundant in moist, rich soils. The 
wood is more highly colored and superior to that of the white elm. Its inner bark 
yields a most valuable and popular medicine. 

Vlmus alata (Winged Elm, or Whahoo). — This curious tree is common in the 
southern part of the State. I have never seen it north of the Missouri river. 

Uimus racemosa (Thomas' Elm). — A few small trees only were observed in this State. 

FALSE INDIGO. 

Amorpha fruticosa (False Indigo, Prairie Locust). — This beautiful shrub is common 
in the rocky beds of branches, especially in the prairies. Its pinnate leaves, similar 
to those of the locust, and its abundance in the prairies, have given it the common 
local name, "Prairie Locust." Its long spikes of purple flowers and beautiful 
foliage render this little shrub hifi:hly ornamental to the rough places it is made to 
adorn. 

Amorpha caneseens (Lead Plant). — Common on dry, rocky hills in the southern part 
of the State. Not so abundant north. Tliis small shrub has been considered a good 
sign of lead, but no intelligent miner relies upon it. 

GRAPE. 

Vitis (Bsiivalis (Summer Grape). — Common on dry, rocky slopes and ridges. This 
is usually a small vine, but in rich soils it becomes very large and climbs to the top3 
of the highest forest trees. It is one of the largest wild grapes in the State. Tbe 
berry is mild and pleasant, and is often used for wine. 

Vitis riparia (River Grape).— The vine is abundant in the rich alluvial bottoms on 
the borders of our streams, where it grows very large, climbs to the tops of the 
highest trees, and mingles its clusters with their foliage. There are many varieties 
between this and the cBstivalis. Some vines have the thick leaves of the summer 
grape and the small sour fruit of the riparia. The clusters of the summer grape are 
often short and cylindrical, without shoulders. 

Vitis cordifolia (Winter Grape, Frost Grape). — This grape is also common on rich, 
moist soils f and often grows very large. There ace tjmlhy varieties between this and 
tbe river j^pe. 
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s vuljyina (Muscadine, Southern Fox Grape). — ^I observed this vine only in the 
portions of the swamp country of south-east Missouri. My attention was first 

to it by. Dr. Horner, of Dunklin county, where we measured a vine nine inches 
jumference and one hundred and thirteen feet hi^h. 

3 rupestris (Texas Grape, Rock Grape). — I observed this peculiar vine in several 
> in the rocky beds of * * dry branches' ' in Franklin county." Its fruit is nearly 
fre as the summer grape, in small clusters. It ripens before the summer grape, 
ofust. It does not climb like other grapes, but runs along the dry beds of the 

courses, sending down roots from the joints of the canes as it progresses. Its 
e resembles that of the Clinton grape. It should be cultivated. 

is . There is a grape rarely found in this State (very abundant in 'Kansas) 

1 is distinct from any of the preceding. It resembles the river grape in the 

e and size and habits of the vine; but the berry is larger, in small, compact, 

(lered clusters. It ripens in July. The berry is acid and filled with a purple 

and highly-colored juice. 

isindioisa. — I saw this vine at the Chouteau springs, in Cooper county, and in 

county. 

is blpinnaia,— On the river banks in Cape Girardeau and Pemiscot counties. 

GREEN BEIEB. 

Uax rotundifolia (Green Brier) . — In thickets. A great nuisance. 

iiax glauea. — Glaucus Green Brier. 

ilax tamnoides , — The Green Briers are so interwoven in the thickets along our 

us that it is difficult to pass through them without coming in disagreeable 

ct with their spines^ 

ilax hastata, — In south-east Missouri. 

GOOSEBERRY. 

•« eynosbati (Prickly Gooseberry ) .—In moist, rich land. 

« rotundifolium (Wild Gooseberry). — The shrub is frequently transplanted to 

;ns for its fruit, which is much used for tarts. 

GUM. 

tsa ftylfjetiea (Black Gum). — Common in the good upland soils in south-east 
mri. The wood is light and not liable to split. 

uidamber atyraeifiua (Sweet Gum.) — This is one of the finest forest trees of south- 
tfissouri. It is very large in the moist rich soils of that part of the State. The 
is fine-grained, reddish, marked with dark bands, and receives a fine polish, 
ised for veneering and other cabinet work. 
\sa aquailca (Sour Gum). — \n swamps of south-east Missouri. 

HACIiBEBRY. 

is occidenialia (American Nettle Tree, or Hackberry).— It grows in rich soils in 

rts of the State. 

is erasaifolia (Th ick -Leaved Celtis, or Hackberry).— In rich soils. The timber 

?8e trees is but little used, except for firewood and fences. 

• European Nettle Tree, very similar to the American, is used for a great variety 

rposes. In Italy and south of France it is a favorite shade tree. The wood la 

tough, and compact, and much used for carved vjotk^ ^svsXfcTxvs. %xv.^ Vx^'^x 
ail instrnmentff, carriageB^ etc. , and the branchea and. feYiWiXa %x^ «xXs?Mfi«^ 
yed for bay 'forks, wbip-handlea, canes, ramrods, and «1\ «vm\V« ^'t^^^^^^ '^^ 
*r tanning, and the root for dyeing. Our tree migtit \>fe cqaaS\^ \xa«SN:^ . 
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I 

HAZEL. 

Corylus Amerieana (American Bazel). — In thickets on rich soils. The stems ait 
very tough and elastic, and the fruit is excellent. 

HAW. 

Vtbumum lentago (Black Haw). — ^In thickets and on the borders of streams. The 
fruit is good and the shrub ornamental. 

EED HAW. {See Thorn.) 

HERCULES' CLUB. 

Aralia spinosa (Hercules' Club, or Angelica Tree).— This curious spiny shrub is 
found in Cape Girardeau county, and southward. Very ornamental. 

HICKORY. 

Carya iomenfosa (White, Common, or Mockemut Hickory). — On good upland soil- 
The fruit is excellent. 

Carya olivccformis (Pecan). — In rich bottoms. This is one of our largest trees. I^ 
yields an abundance of the favorite pecan nuts. ^ 

Chrya sulcata (Thick Shellbark Hickory).— A large tree in rich bottoms. It pro- 
duces the largest nuts of all the hickories. 

Carya alba [squamosa'] (Shellbark or Shagbark Hickory). — Common on good aP' 
land soils. It produces an abundance of excellent nuts. , 

Carya porcina (Pignut Hickory).- On the best soils. The nuts arc small an^ 
bitter-sweet. 

Carya amara (Bittemut Hickory).— In the south-west. Very rare. It has a small 
nut with a thni shell and bitter kernel. 

Carya microcarpa (Black or Bullnut Hickory).— Common on poor ridges with Mack' 
jack oak. It has a small nut with a thin shell and bitter kernel. Hickory is one of 
the most popular woods for fuel. It is much used for fences, and tor wagons, earriJi^-*' 
farming implements, and all purposes where a hard, strong timber is needed, l'^^' 
young trees are cut in great quantities for hoop-poles and walking-sticks. Tlio ^^^ 
varieties of the timber are very abundant in all parts of the State. Cliarcoal (^^ 
hickory is very heavy, and nearly as valuable as that from birch and alder. 

HOP -TREE. 

Ptelea trifoliata (Hop-Tree, or Shrubby Trefoil).— In north-east Missouri and St. 
Louis county. 

HOP. 

Humulus lupulus (Hop).— This plant is common on the borders of fields and on tb^ 
banks of streams. It is very much at home for a foreign plant. 

HYDRANGEA. 

Hydrangea arboreseens (Wild Hydrangea). — This is a very common low shrub on 
cool, shaded, rocky banks, near spriugs and streams. Ornamental. 

HONEYSUCKLE. 

Ifonicera parviflora (Small Honey suckV^V — ComniOTv ow toOk:^ \vWV^^«s. 
Lonieera ffrata ( ? ) (American "W oodbme'j ,— "S ot so coxamovi ^ >(^^ \%&\., >^^SJa. «Ji^ 
very omameDtal vines. 
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HOENBEAM. 

Ostrya Virginica (Hop Hornbeam). — This is a very common small tree on rocky 
llsiiles and on tlie borders of streams. The wood is hard, lirm-o^ahied, and strong. 
C^arpinus Americana (American Hornbeam, or Ironwood). — On borders of streams 
id tliickets. Rather rare. 

HOLLY. ^ 

Ilex opaca (American Holly). — This beautiful and showy everojreen is very rare in 
le State. I have observed it in but one locality in Cooper county. Highly orna- 
leiitjil. It grows in the south-east. 

If ex deeidua. — This species of Holly grows in the rich, moist bottom lands. 

ITEA 
Itea Virginica (Itea).— I noticed this in Pike county. 

lEONWOOD. (See Hornbeam.) 

JUDAS -TBEE. 

CircM Canadensis (Judas-Tree, or Redbud). — This beautiful little tree grows evei*y- 
^here in this State. 

LINDEN. (See Basswood,) 
LOCUST. 

Oltdttsehia triucanthos (Honey Locust).— -Common in rich soils, both in the bottoms 
J^nd on upland. The wood is luird, durable, and high-colored; it is used for rails anU 
lirewood only, but it might be made useful in many kinds of cabinet-work. 

Oleditschia monoaperma (Water Locust). — In the swamps of south-east Missouri. 
^lis tree is similar to but not so large as honey locust. I am not aware that the wood 
has been put to any mechanical use. 

Robinia paeudo acacid (Common Locust). — This beautiful tree is generally cultivated 
throughout the State as a shade-tree. It appears to be a native in many localities. 
Tlic wood is hard, strong, and durable. It is very useful wherever hardness, dura- 
bility, and strength, are desired. 

LEAD PLANT. (See False Indigo,) 

MAPLE. 

Acer daseycarpum (White or Silver Maple). — This beautiful tree is common on the 
hanks of streams, where it usually leans over the water. This tree is easily cultivated, 
^t grows rapidly and makes a fine, clean shade tree. The wood is white and soft, and 
perishable. \ 

Acer ruhrum (Red Maple, Swamp Maple). — A rare tree in Missouri, though abundant 
^•1 ufcw localities in the south-east part. It is ornamental, and well deserves cnlti- 
^'ation for its beauty and rapid growth. Its sap is nearly as saccharine as that of the 
Suorar Maple. 

Acer Saccharinum (Sugar Maple, Rock Maple, and Sugar Tree). — On good, moist 
^oils, both upland and lowland, the timber is hard, fine-grained, and strong, and i« 
^sed in cabinet and other ornamental work. Its sap is rich in saccharine matter, and 
is much used for the manufacture of syrup and sugai*, which are greatly esteemed for 
their peculiar delicious taste and odor. 

MOON SEED. 
M^fMpermum canadenae (Moon Seed ) . —Common in lov(\anda . Otxi^ksaevA^V . 
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MTJLBEEBY. 

Morus rubra (Red Mulberry). — Comynon on good soil, though not abundant. The 
red mulberry is an elegant shade tree, which produces an excellent fruit, and whose 
wood is hard, strong, and durable. 

NINE-BARK. (See Spiraea). 

NETTLE-TREK. {See Haekberry), 

OAK. 
First division — Leaves lobedj lobes rounded, 

Qaercus alba (White Oak).— Common and abundant on the poor ridge soils. Itisi 
noble tree, and one much esteemed for its strong, durable timber, which is n^uch used 
for fences, buildings, and agricultural implements. 

Quercus obtusiloba (Post Oak). — This oak is common on the poorer ridges, wiiere it 
is never so tall as the white oak. Its timber is much sought for for all purposes where 
strong, durable wood is needed. It is much used for railroad ties. 

Quercus viacrocarpa (Bur Oak, Over-cup Oak). — In low, rich soils; timber lar<reand 
excellent. 

Second division — Leaves coarsely toothed. 

Quercus bicolor (Swamp White Oak). — In rich soils. 
Quercus prinus (Chestnut White Oak). — In rich bottom lands. 
Quercus monticola (Rock Chestnut Oak).— On diy, rocky soils. 
Quercus accuminaia (Chestnut Oak or Yellow Oak). — On rocky ridges and bluffs. 
Quercus prinoides (Dwarf Chestnut Oak, or Chinquapin).— On rocky hillsides, par- 
ticularly in the south-west. 

Third division — Leaves entire. 

Quercus imbricaria (Laurel Oak, sometimes erroneously called Pin Oak). — Common 
on the rich borders of prairies and near water-courses. It is usually a small tree. I^ 
timber is but little used. 

Quercus phellos (Willow Oak). — In the rich bottoms of south-east Missouri. 

Fourth division — Leaves lobed and lobes mucronaie. 

Quercus heterophylla (Bartram's Oak).— In several localities in (.^ooper and Pt't^'^ 
counties. The trees very fiilly agree with the descriptions of Michau. 

Quercxts Hnctoria (Black Oak).— On upland soils. The timber of this noble tree i* 
strong and durable; its inner bark furnishes the quercitron of the dyers. 

Quercus coecinea (Scarlet Oak).— On good soils. This oak derives its name from t^"^ 
deep-scarlet color assumed by its leaves in the fall, after frost. This tree is usually 
called Black Oak in Missouri. It grows with white and black oaks and shellbark 
hickory, on upland soil. 

Quercus rubra (Red Oak).— This tree is not so abundant as some other species of the 
oak. It grows on damp, rich soils. 

Quercus palustris (Pin Oak, Swamp Oak).— In low, wet lands. 

Quercus falcaia (Spanish Oak). — In good soils, but rather rare. 

Quercus ambigua (Gray Oak). — Rare in the central counties. 

Quercus nigra (Black-jack Oak).— On the poorest soils in the State, with black hick- 
oty. Used for firewood. 

Some one or more of the foregoing Bpeciea ot o«l\l \?» iowv^vV Va. ^^^st'^ l^^rest in the 
State, The trees grow very large, and w\\\ tuTn\s\v slu «\mo%V\\\«!siLi«xs&>S^^^ w^^^ 
of euppzior timber for many succeeding geneTalVona. T^Yv^ o^ ^wtxA^^ x^iAxVs ^ 
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a rails and lumber used for frames, weather-boarding, boards and shingles of 
>oden buildings. 

OSAGE ORANGE. 

Maelura aurantica (Osage Orange). — I saw this tree in the valley of Spring river, 
lewtou county, which appeared to be a native gi'owth. 

PAPAW. 

Asimina triloba (Papaw). — In rich, moist soils. The large purple flowers, long 
eaves, and large, rich fruit, render this small tree singular and ornamental. 

PERSIMMON. 

Dyospyros Virginiana (Persimmon), Common in glades, old fields, and pastures. 
The fruit of this small tree is a great favorite in all parts of the State. 

PINE. 

finusmiiis (Yellow Pine). — On sandy ridges in the south part of the State. The 
^mberis excellent; much of it Is cut and sent to the St. Louis market, where it is 
oaaoufactured into flooring. In the pine regions it is used for all parts of wooden 

t)uildings. 

PLUM. 

?runm Americana (Wild Plum). — Common on the borders of rich prairies and 
nioist, rich bottoms. The fruit is large and good. 
l^mnua Chicaaa (Chickasaw Plum). — Rare in southern Missouri. 

POPLAR. (See Cottonwood and Tulip- Tree.) 

PRICKLY ASH. 

Zanthoxylum Americanum (Prickly Ash). — In wet places, on the borders of prairies 
*nd the banks of streams. 

RATAN VINE. 

Wistaria frutescena (Ratan Vine, Wistaria).— Rare in the rich bottoms of south-east 
Missouri. This magniflcent vine, with its showy racemes of large purple flowers, is 
^tensively cultivated, and is often erroneously called Virgin's Bower. 

ROSE. 

^osa setigera (Prairie Rose). — Very showy; on the borders of rich prairies and in 
^Pen forests. 
^osa lucida (Dwarf Wild Rose). — In dry prairies. 
-ftosa rubiginoaa (Sweet Brier).— Rare, by roadsides and flelds. 

RASPBERRY. 

^ubu9 Btrigosua (Red Raspberry). —On borders of flelds and forests. 
^uhu8 oecidentalia (?) (Black Raspberry, or Thimbleberry). — I have seen a few 
plants like this; whether the same, I am unable to say. 

STRAWBERRY BUSH. (See Burning Bush.) 

ST. JOHN'S WORT. 

ffypericum*^^ One beautiful shrub of this genus is commoii Vci V>^ft lo^*^ \i^^ ^1 ^sci 
nnches. 

SPICE BUSH. 

vr odaHfifrum (?) (Spice Bush).— In rich, damp soWa-, OTtiWELCXiXaV. 
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MTJLBEBBY. 

Morua rubra (Red Mulberry). — Comynon on good soil, thouprh not abundant. The 
red mulberry is an elegant shade tree, which produces an excellent fruit, .and whose 
wood is hard, strong, and durable. 

NINE-BARK. (See Spiraea), 

NETTLE-TEEE. {See Haekberry). 

OAK. 
First division — Leaves lobedy lobes rounded, 

Quercus alba (White Oak). — Common and abundant on the poor ridge soils. Itisi 
noble tree, and one much esteemed for its strong, durable timber, which is much used 
for fences, buildings, and agricultural implements. 

Quercus obtusiloba (Post Oak). — This oak is common on the poorer ridges » wJiere it 
is never so tall as the white oak. Its timber is much sought for for all purposes where 
strong, durable wood is needed. It is much used for railroad ties. 

Quercus fnaerocarpa (Bur Oak, Over-cup Oak). — lu low, rich soils; timber lar<reand 
excellent. 

Second division — Leaves coarsely toothed. 

Quercus bieolor (Swamp White Oak).— In rich soils. 
Quercus prinus (Chestnut White Oak). — In rich bottom lands. 
Quercus moniicola (Rock Chestnut Oak).— On diy, rocky soils. 
Quercus accuminata (Chestnut Oak or Yellow Oak). — On rocky ridges and bluffs. 
Quercus prinoides (Dwarf Chestnut Oak, or Chinquapin).— On rocky hillsides, par- 
ticularly in the south-west. 

Third division — Leaves entire. 

Quercus imbricaria (Laurel Oak, sometimes erroneously called Pin Oak).— Common 
on the rich borders of prairies and near water-courses. It is usually a small tnM3. Its 
timber is but little used. ' \ 

Quercus phellos ( Willow Oak). — In the rich bottoms of south-east Missouri. 

Fourth division — Leaves lobed and lobes mucronate. 

Quercus heterophylla (Bartram's Oak). — In several localities in (^ooper and Pettis 
counties. The trees very fully agree with the descriptions of Michau. 

Quercus tinctoria (Black Oak).— On upland soils. The timber of this noble tree is 
strong and durable; its inner bark furnishes the quercitron of the dyers. 

Quercus coecinea (Scarlet Oak).— On good soils. This oak derives its name from tlie 
deep-scarlet color assumed by its leaves in the fall, after frost. This tree is usually 
called Black Oak in Missouri. It grows with white and black oaks and shellbark 
hickory, on upland soil. 

Quercus rubra (Red Oak).— This tree is not so abundant as some other species of the 
oak. It grows on damp, rich soils. 

Quercus palustris (Pin Oak, Swamp Oak).— In low, wet lands. 

Quercus falcata (Spanish Oak).— In good soils, but rather rare. 

Quercus ambigua (Gray Oak).— Rare in the central counties. 

Quercus nigra (Black-jack Oak).— On the poorest soils in the State, with black hick- 
oty, ITsed for firewood. 

Some one or more of the forego\ng specXeA ot o^ V?» iQM\iv\ Va. ^^^r^ forest in the 
State, The trees grow very large, and 'wWY t«txi\?^\v «xi ^mQ%\.\\i«i)DAn3^^S^<^ vo^*^ 
of Bupt^tior timber for many succeedm?; g^xvet^iiWotv^* t\vti o^ l>axt&!^»& ?ds«^I ^ 
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rails and lumber used for frames, weather-boarding, board aiiO -hir'^'i' '/ 
xlcn buildings. 

OSAGE OBA>'GE. 

larlura aurantica (OsagfO Oranjre).— I saw tin- tret iu lu* r^^-r y' .*:'r:..; r:v*f 
iVti>n county, which appeared to be a native j?towi1i. 

PAPAW. 



I ■ •• 



[sbnina triloba (Pnpaw). — In rich, moi>t M>n«. Tu^. stt- :•-■'-•»- - ••■■-' 
^'os, and larf^e, rich fruit, render thii* small tret ^shi^rinir u^: j^ii&iMf.-.t. 

PEBSIMMON- 

^yoKpvros Vlrglniana (Persimmon). Comnj'jij it jziau^' i^i* l»r;u t.. ^j--. 
o fruit of this small tree is a great favorite in kL }m'r^ if U** r«iu* 

PINZ. 

^^inus niiiis (Yellow Pine).— On sandy rid;re*' in Iw r^mu jj«r tf' •:*. r^a . 
il)oris excellent; much of it is cut and w^nt ii- lu- *;: l^i^..* t^nt*^" • ..-■; 
nufactured into flooring. In the pine n-^ioiM r i u«r >vf ,. ^^-^ ■/ . ,., 
ildiiitrs. 

PLCX. 

rVu/<'^i> yl?AW7-tcana (Wild Plum). — Oiiuuiou i/j tu* iPvri^rs .•«..,..- i 

>i-t. ricli bottoms. The fruit is larg*; and |!vo<. 

Pru,.H8 Chicasa (Chickasaw Plum).— Kar*r ji. rvu:.**rf ic«»-v^ 

POPLAR. {See OJto/iwu'ji. "ju*: ^iu^^-'l-^ 

PEJCKJLV AM, 

?an^Aory/«m -4mcnca7mm (Prickly AkIj.- — ii ««:'. ji^^os ^- '* y#»*. • ■' - 

d the banks of streams. 

bata: vjm, 

^t'fr!'/;yia frHtcscens (Ratan Vine, M'iMifirui,«-.JbiK. ^ -^ 

'i^sonri. This magnificent vine, x^iWi iir «.um»' ui^on^, ^ ^^ ^. 

ten>ively cultivated, and is often envii'M^mM; ^a:.^ -. ^.^^^ 

^viri Hixfitra (Prairie Rose;.- Wrj- ^jut/gi". « w *r#»'^.. •/ . -.'- '^ 

^n f(#rir>ts. 

/ifM'i ^/ri■rfa (Dwarf TVild Roht . — 'x\. 0-7 ^n^u» 

A\vi rubi'jinosa (Sweet Brier).- Kan., ir j^^l^w^t ^^* « 



'»»;. ^/" ',.1. ■; 






?^*'. 



/?»/^»/« strigcttis (Red RaFpt/Mrn- 

i?M6tM 'jccldenialU (?) (Klw:k l£MpbMf» -- ^, , 

laiits like this; whether iLt isaib*. J ^ n^^ ^ 



sTRAwixEinr irotc jfeiu. 
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Hypericum,'-* Odb beautiful kIoii^ tf ^^mmt^ • x *" 
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SASSAFRAS. 

Sassafras officinale (Sassafras). — This tree is common on poor soil. Medicinal. The 
tea made from the root is esteemed an excellent alterative in the domestic catalogue ol 
*'yarb drinks." 

SUMACH. 

RJiiis eopalhia (Dwarf Sumach).— Common on the borders of prairies and lipids. 
The leaves of this beautiful shrub are used by the Indians, with, or as a substitute 
for, tobacco. 

Rhus glabi-a (Smooth Sumach). — This handsome bush grows on the border^ of prai- 
ries and fields, and in thickets in open forests. The large bunches of crimson borne? 
are very showy. They are acid, and are used for various purposes in domestic econ- 
omy and medicine. 

Rhus typhina (Stag's-horn Sumach).— This is the largest species of sumach. It 
grows ill patches in rich soils, on the borders of forests, fields, and woods. The 
leaves and bark are used in tanning. The root is a popular remedy in fevers. 

Rhus aromatica (Fragrant Sumach).— This low, straggling bush is common in dry, 
open forests. It is cultivated in Europe lor its agreeable fragrance. 

Rhus toxicodendron (Poison Ivy).— This poisonous vine is common in all parts of 
the State. In the rich bottoms it grows to a large size and climbs to the tops of the 
highest trees. 

SPIRAEA 

S}nraea opulifolia (Nine-Bark). — This beautiful shrub grows common on rockr 
banks and bluffs and in the beds of dry branches. It is easily cultivated, and may be 
propagated by cuttings. 

SERVICE BERRY. 

Amelanchier Canadensis (Shad Bush, June Berry, June Pear, Sugar Pear, or Swauip 
Pyrus). — This highly-beautiful shrub is common on our rocky ridges and blnff?i 
where it is conspicuous in early spring for its clouds of white blossoms. 

STAFF -TREK 

Celasirus scandens ( Staff- Tree, Waxwork).— This highly -ornamental vine i- q'"^^ 
common in rich, shaded soils. It climbs over rocks, fences, shrubs, and trers. '^^'^ 
clusters of scarlet seeds, pendent from the orange ciipsules, are rich ornaments of the 
autumnal and winter forests. It is easily propagated by seeds or layers. 

SYCAMORE. (See Butionwood,) 
THORN. 

Cratcegus tomeniosa (Black Thorn).— In rich, wet soils. This tliorn growf^ to a 
large size, and has large bunches of large white flowers and crimson berries. 

Cratdgus eopeinea (Red Haw, or Scarlet Thorn) . — Common on the borders of prairie* 
and forest glades. 

Oratcegus punctata (Dotted Thorn).— This beautiful shrub is common in thesaio® 
localities as the last. 

Crataegus crus-gaUi (?) (Cockspur Thorn). — Glades and borders of prairies. Thi^ 
is probably our best hedge thorn. 

OratoBgus eordaia (Washington Thorn).— This is one of our most abundant an^ 
beautiful thorns. There are, donbt\e%&, otWt «.\)^\^%. va. V\v^ Staite. They are ver/ 
abundant, and make the forest g\adea iiti^ tYA<iY<iU \i^«c\l^:\lv3\ %^^ 
snowy fLowers and brilliant fruiU 
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TUPELO. 

Hyssa U7iiflora (grandidentata Mx.) (Large Tupelo).— A noble tree. In the swamps 
' south-east Missouri. 

Nyssa capitata {?) (Sour Tupelo).— In the swamps of south-east Missouri. The 
ood of the tupeloes is very light ai-d soft and hard to split. It is well adapted to 
le manufacture of bowls, trays and similar implements. The wood of the roots is 
a very light tha^ it is used by fishermen as buoys for their nets. It furnishes the best 
abstitutes for corks which the country affords. 

TULIP-TREE. 

lAriodcndron tulipifera (Tulip-Tree, Poplar). — This magnificent tree grows ill Cape 
jirardeau county, and southward, where, as in Kentucky, it is wrongly called poplar. 
ttmukes an excellent lumber for finishing work in houses, the coarser portions of 
abinet-work, for carriages, etc., as it is soft, strong, hard to split, and durable. It 
is sold in St. Louis under the name of ''Poplar." There are two varieties— one is 
ailed ' ' yellow poplar, ' ' and the other, * 'white poplar. ' * 

This is one of the largest trees of the temperate zone, and when covered with its 
foliage and grand, showy, tulip-like flowers, it is truly a monarch of the forest 
clothed in regal robes. It is a worthy peer of the stately magnolia. 

TBUMPET CBEEPER. 

Tccoina radieans (Trumpet Flow^er, Trumpet Creeper). — This magnificent vine is 
common, ruiming over the rocks and trees on the bluffs and in the rich soils in all parts 
of the State. It climbs to the tops of the highest trees and mingles its large clusters 
of gaudy flowers with their foliage. The humming-bird is particularly fond of these 
flowers, as they can easily seize the numerous insects drawn into their long tubes by 
the honeyed juices there secreted. 

VIRGINIA CREEPER. 

Ampelopsis guinqu^folia (Virginia Creeper, American Ivy). — This beautiful vine is 
-ommon on fences, rocks, and trees in all parts of the State. It is often mistaken for 
•he poison ivy, but any one may easily distinguish them by remembering that the 
eaves of the poison ivy are divided into only three, while those of this vine are divided 
•Jto five. The Virginia creeper is the most ornamental of all our native vines. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than an old tree or stub covered with the rich foliage of 
his vine. In the autumn, when its leaves change to the richest crimson, it gives its 
H, gorgeous colorings to every tree, bluff, and thicket over which its foliage U 
spread. It is easily propagated by cuttings. 

VIRGIN'S BOWER. 

CUmatis Virginiana (Virgin's Bo\yer). — This beautiful creeper is common on fences 
''^d thickets. It is a graceful vine, and its plumose appendages to the fruit are very 
dutiful and showy. It is easily propagated by cuttings or layers. 

Olemaiisvioma (Leather Flower). — Rare, on sandy prairies. This vine has large, 
ihowy purple flowers, and is much more worthy of cultivation than many imported 
species of the virgin's bower. 

WALNUT. 

^uglana nigra (Black Walnut) . — ^Very common on rich so\\,bo^iv\>o\Xjc>\s\WEv\\x^«xv^« 
^isis one of our largest trees, and its hard , dark wood la mosV.\A&^lw\\w c8ife\w^V^<ix>E. 
^carpeatry. The &ult is much esteemed . 
'^^ caOarHea (White Walnut, or Butternut).— lu damp , T\e\v ^o\\^ oTv\i^^5L>&& ^xA 
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borders of streams. The timber is light-colored, hard, firm -grained, and durable. 
The inner bark furnisher a popular remedy, and the ^een fruit is much used for 
pickles and catsup . 

WILLOW. 

. Salix nigra (Black Willow). — On the margins of streams. 

Salix fluviatUis (?) (River Willow).— On the banks and sandbars of our great rivers. 

Salix longifolia (Long-leaved Willow) . — In the same localities as the last. Tliere 
are several other species of willow in the State; one of them is much like the humU'a, 
a dwarf species common on the prairies. The wood of the willow is but little used in 
this State. It makes a superior charcoal, excellent for gunpowder. The twi^s are 
used for tying vines and making baskets, and other similar purposes. In Europe 
willow-wood is extensively used for carvings, and is turned Into a vast variety of 
useful and ornamental articles. 

WINTEB-BEEBY. {See Alder.) 

WITCn HAZEL. 

Hamamelia Virginiea (White Hazel).— This curious shrub is rarely seen in moist 
places with the alder. It blooms late in the fall, when the leaves are falling, and 
ripens its fruit the next season. This plant was famous among sorcerers, and has 
been much used for divining-rods. 
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HAZEL. 

Corylua Americana (American Hazel). — In thickets on rich soils. The stems are 
very tough and elastic, and the fruit is excellent. 

HAW. 

Vtbumum lentago (Black Haw). — In thickets and on the borders of streams. The 
fruit is good and the shrub ornamental. 

EED HAW. (See Thorn.) 

HEECULES» CLUB. 

Aralia spinosa (Hercules' Club, or Angelica Tree). — This curious spiny shrub is 
found in Cape Girardeau county, and southward. Very ornamental. 

HICKOEY. 

Carya tomeniosa (White, Common, or Mockernut Hickory ) . — On good upland soil. 
The fruit is excellent. 

Carya olivceformU (Pecan). — In rich bottoms. This is one of our largest trees. It 
yields an abundance of the favorite pecan nuts, j 

Carya sulcata (Thick Shellbark Hickory). — A large tree in rich bottoms. It pro- 
duces the largest nuts of all the hickories. 

Carya alba \aquamo9a'\ (Shellbark or Shagbark Hickory). — Common on good up- 
land soils. It produces an abundance of excellent nuts. 

Carya porcina (Pignut Hickory).— On the best soils. The nuts are sm.nll and 
bitter-sweet. 

Carya amara (Bittemut Hickory). — In the south-west. Very rare. It has a small 
nut with a thin shell and bitter kernel. 

Carya microcarpa (Black or BuUnut Hickory).— Common on poor ridges with black- 
jack oak. It has a small nut with a thin shell and bitter kernel. Hickory is one of 
the most popular woods for fuel. It is much used for fences, and for wagons, carria^-*^ 
farming implements, and all purposes where a hard, strong timber is needed. The 
young trees are cut in great quantities for hoop-poles and walking-sticks. The best 
varieties of the timber arc very abundant in all parts of the State. Charcoal from 
hickory is very heavy, and nearly as valuable as that from birch and alder. 

HOP-TBEE. 

Ptelea trifoliaia (Hop-Tree, or Shrubby Trefoil).— In north-east Missouri and St. 
Louis county. 

HOP. 

Humulua lupuius (Hop).— This plant is common on the borders of fields and on the 
banks of streams. It is very much at home for a foreign plant. 

HYDEANGEA 

Hydrangea arborescens (Wild Hydrangea). — This is a very common low shrub on 
cool, shaded, rocky banks, near springs and streams. Ornamental. 

HONEYSUCKLE. 

Zromcera parviflora (Small Honeys\Mik\e') .— Commoxk otk twJk^ VvUlsiaes* 
Zfonieera grata (?) ( American 'Wood\)\tieV—'^^^ *^ <somm^i\i%&>(5afe\Mi\.. >isj^«ft 
Ferjr ornamental vines. 
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HOENBEAM. 

O^trya Virginica (Hop Hornbeam). — This is a very common small tree on rocky 
ilNides and on the borders of streams. The wood is hard, linn-<^rained, and strong. 

Carpinus Americana (American Hornbeam, or Ironwood). — On borders of streams 
ii(i thickets. Rather rare. 

HOLLY. ^ 

If ex opaca (American Holly). — This beautiful and showy everp^reen is very rare in 
lie State. I have observed it in but one locality in Cooper county. Highly orna- 
lental . It grows in the south-east. 

J/ex decidua. — This species of Holly grows in the rich, moist bottom lands. 

ITEA 
Itea Virginica (Itca). — I noticed this in P5ke count}'. 

lEONWOOD. {See Hornbeam,) 

JUDAS -TBEE. 

CirclH Canadensis (Judas-Tree, or Redbud). — This beautiful little tree grows every- 
where ill this State. 

LINDEN. (See Basswood.) 
LOCUST. 

Gleditsehia iri^canthos (Honey Locust). — Common ia rich soils, both in the bottonis 
nrl on upland. The wood is hard, durable, and high-colored; it is used for rails and 
ire wood only, but it might be made useful in many kinds of cabinet-work. 

Gleditsehia monosperma (Water Locust). — In the swamps of south-east Missouri. 
Phis tree is similar to but not so large as honey locust. I am not aware that the wood 
lus been put to any mechanical use. 

Robinia pseudo acacia (Common Locust). — This beautiful tree is generally cultivatod 
hroughout the State as a shade-tree. It appears to be a native in many localities, 
^he wood is hard, strong, and durable. It is yi^ry usefid wherever hardness, dura- 
>ility, and strength, are desired. 

LEAD PLANT. (See False Indigo,) 

MAPLE. 

Acer dascycarpum (White or Silver Maple). — This beautiful tree is common on the 
»anks of streams, where it usually leans over the water. This tree is easily cultivated. 
t grows rapidly and makes a fine, clean shade tree. The wood is white and soft, and 
>«rishable. 

Acer ruhrum (Red Maple, Swamp Maple). — A rare tree hi Missouri, though abundant 
n a few locidities in the south-east part. It Is ornamentid, and well deserves cuiti- 
•'ution for its beauty and rapid growth. Its sap is nearly as saccharine as that of the 
Sugar Maple. 

Acer Saecharinum (Sugar Maple, Rock Maple, and Sugar Tree).— On good, moist 
*olls, both upland and lowland, the timber is hard, fln<^-grained , and strong, and is 
^sed in cabinet and other ornamental work. Its sap is rich in saccharine matter, and 
'J5 much used for the manufacture of syrup and sugai*, which are greatly esteemed for 
^beir peculiar delicious taste and odor. 

MOON SEED. 
M^tispermum eanadenae (Moon Seed) .—Common in lowlaivOLa, Oxxi^ai^^'^' 
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MULBEEBY. 

Moru3 rubra (Red Mulberry). — Compfion on good soil, though not abundant. The 
red mulberry is an elegant shade tree, which produces an excellent fruit, and whose 
wood is hard, strong, and durable. 

NINE-BARK. (See Spiraea). 

NETTLE-TEEE. {See Haekberry). 

OAK. 
First division — Leaves lobedy lobes rounded. 

Quereus alba (White Oak).— Common and abundant on the poor ridge soils. It is a 
noble tree, and one much esteemed for its fltrong, durable timber, which is much used 
for fences, buildings, and agricultural implements. 

Qnei-ats obiusiloba (Post Oak).— This oak is common on the poorer ridges » wliere it 
is never so tall as the white oak. Its timber is much sought for for all purposes where 
strong, durable wood is needed. It is much used for railroad ties. 

Quereus tnaerocarpa (Bur Oak, Over-cup Oak).— lu low, rich soils; timber lar«:e and 
excellent. 

Second division — Leaves coarsely toothed, 

Quereus bicolor (Swamp White Oak). — In rich soils. 
Quei'cus prinus (Chestnut White Oak). — In rich bottom lands. 
Querais monticola (Rock Chestnut Oak).— On dry, rocky soils. 
Quereus accuminata (Chestnut Oak or Yellow Oak). — On rocky ridges and bluffs. 
Quereus prinoides (Dwarf Chestnut Oak, or Chinquapin).— On rocky hillsides, par- 
ticularly in the south-west. 

Third divisiott — Leaves entire. 

Quereus imbricaria (Laurel Oak, sometimes erroneously called Pin Oak). — ConiDion 
on the rich borders of prairies and near water-courses. It is usually a small tree, its 
timber is but little used. 

Quereus phellos (Willow Oak). — In the rich bottoms of south-east Missouri. 

Fourth division — Leaves lobed and lobes mucronate. 

Quereus heterophylla (Bartram's Oak). — In several localities in (Jooper and Pettis 
counties. The trees very fliUy agree with the descriptions of Michau. 

Querent tinetoria (Black Oak).— On upland soils. The timber of this noble tree i^ 
strong and durable; its inner bark furnishes the quercitron of the dyers. 

Quereus coeeinea (Scarlet Oak).— On good soils. This oak derives its name from tlic 
deep-scarlet color assumed by its leaves in the fall, after frost. This tree is usual^>' 
called Black Oak in Missouri. It grows with white and black oaks and shellbaf^ 
hickory, on upland soil. 

Quereus rubra (Red Oak).— This tree is not so abundant as some other species of tb^ 
oak. It grows on damp, rich soils. 

Quereus palustris (Pin Oak, Swamp Oak).— In low, wet lands. 

Quereus falcata (Spanish Oak).— In good soils, but rather rare. 

Quereus ambigua (Gray Oak).— Rare in the central counties. 

Quereus nigra (Black-jack Oak).— On the poorest soils in the State, with black hicK^ 
or jr. Used for &rewood. 

Some cue or more of the foregoing »pec\ea ol o«\5. \§. to\x\\(\. \w ^ss^t-^ forest in th^ 
State, The trees grow very large, and yrtW tuxxAaXv «ja. «XmQ%\.\\i^'!!^w>s>K^i^ vo^^'S 
cf superior timber for many succeeding genetaXXoTv^. 'YYv^ ot^ ^xatiNsSassA w^k£Vi ikS 
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and lumber used for frames, weather-boarding, boards and shingles of 
t)uildiugs. 

OSAGE ORANGE. 

J aurantica (Osage Orange). — I saw this tree in the valley of Spring river, 
jounty, which appeared to be a native gi'owth. 

PAPAW. 

X triloba (Pa paw).— In rich, moist soils. The large purple flowers, long 
1(1 large, rich fruit, render this small tree singular and ornamental. 

PEBSIMMON. 

ros Virginiana (Persimmon). Common in glades, old fields, and pastures, 
of this small tree is a great favorite in all parts of the State. 

PINE. 

litis (Yellow Pine).— On sandy ridges in the south part of the State. The 
excellent; much of it is cut and sent to the St. Louis market, where it is 
ured into flooring. In the pine regions it is used for all parts of wooden 

PLUM. 

Atnericana (Wild Plum). — Common on the borders of rich prairies and 
eh bottoms. The fruit is large and good. 
Chicasa (Cliickasaw Plum). — Rare in southern Missouri. 

POPLAR. {See Cottonwood and Tulip-Tree.) 

PRICKLY ASH. 

rylum Americanum (Prickly Ash). — ^In wet places, on the borders of prairies 
>anks of streams. 

RATAN VINE. 

ia fruteseens (Ratan Vine, Wistaria). — Rare in the rich bottoms of south-east 
. This magnificent vine, with its showy racemes ot large purple flowers, is 
ily cultivated, and is often erroneously called Virgin's Rower. 

ROSE. 

digera (Prairie Rose). — Very showy; on the borders of rich prairies and in 

ests. 

tdda (Dwarf Wild Rose).— In dry prairies. 

ubiginoaa (Sweet Brier).— Rare, by roadsides and fields. 

RASPBERRY. 

strigosus (Red Raspberry).— On borders of fields and forests. 

oecidentalia (?) (Black Raspberry, or Thimbleberry ) . — I have seen a few 

ke this; whether the same, I am unable to say. 

STBAWBERBY BUSH. {See Burning Bush.) 
ST. JOHN'S WORT. 
eum. — One beautiful shrub of this genus is common Vn \}a^ Tw2fc^ \ifc^ <A ^x^ 

SPICE Busa. 
odoriferum (?) (Spice Bui?h).— In rich, damp 8oUa\ oTOwafc\i^s\. 
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SASSAFRAS. 

Sassafras officinale (Sitssafras).— This tree ivS common oii poor soil. 3fet]ieinal. Be 
tea made from the root is esteemed an excellent alterative in the domestic caUiloofue ol 
*'yarb drinks." 

SUMACH. 

Wilis cofmlina (Dwarf Siunach).— -Common on the borders of prairies and tields. 
The leaves of this beantiful shrub are used by the Indians, with, or as a substitute 
for, tobacco. 

Rhus glabra (Smooth Sumach). — This handsome bush grows on the border- of prai- 
ries and tields, and in thickets in open forests. The large bunches of crimson borrie^ 
are very showy. They are acid, and are used for various purposes iu domestic econ- 
omy and medicine. 

Rhus typhina (Stag's-hom Sumach).— This is the largest species of sumach. It 
grows in patches in rich soils, on the borders of forests, tields, and woods. The 
leaves and bark are used in tanidng. The root is a popular remedy in fever?. 

Rhus aromaiica (Fragrant Sumach).— This low, straggling bush is common in dry, 
open forests. It is cultivated in Europe for its agreeable fragrance. 

Rhus ioxicodendron (Poison Ivy). — This poisonous vine is common in all part> of 
the State. In the rich bottoms it grows to a large size and climbs to the tops of the 
highest trees. 

SPIRAEA 

Spiraea opulifolia (Nine-Bark). — This beautiful shrub grows common on rocky 
banks and blufts and in the beds of dry branches. It is easily cultivated, and may be 
propagated by cuttings. 

SERVICE BEREY. 

Amelanchier Canadensis (Shad Bush, June Berry, June Pear, Sugar Pear, or Swanip 
Pyrus). — This highly-beautiful shrub is common on our rocky ridges and Mnff^ 
where it is conspicuous in early spring for its clouds of white blossoms. 

STAFF -TEEK 

Celasirus scandens (Staff-Tree, Waxwork).— This highly-ornamental vine i> qniie 
common in rich, shaded soils. It climbs over rocks, fences, shrubs, and tree<. '^'^"^ 
clusters of scarlet seeds, pendent from the orange capsules, are rich ornaments of the 
autumnal and winter forests. It is easily propagated by seeds or layers. 

SYCAMORE. {See Buttonwood.) 
THOBN. 

Cratcegus tomeniosa (Black Thorn).— In rich, wet soils. This tliorn grows to a 
large size, and has large bunches of large white flowers and crimson berries. 

Cratcegus copdnea (Red Haw, or Scarlet ITjorn) . — Common on the borders of prain*?^ 
and forest glades. 

Oraiopgus punctata (Dotted Thorn) . — This beautiful shrub is common in the same 
localities as the last. 

Cratcegus crus-gaUi (?) (Cockspur Thorn). — Glades and borders of prairies. Tbi^ 

is probably our best hedge thorn. 

Ch-ataeffus eordata (Washington Thorn). — This is one of our most abundant and 

beautiful thorns. There are, doubtless, ot\\eT si^w\fe& m U\^ State, They are very 

abundant, and make the forest glades and t\i\<iW^t& \>^«L\3k^Al\s\ %xi^ \stV^\» >«;\>\\ NJasit 

snowy dowers and brilliant fruit. 
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TUPELO. 

Ayssa wiiflora (grandidentata Mx.) (Large Tupelo).— A noble tree. In the swamps 
r south-east Missouri. 

Nyssa capitata {?) (Sour Tupelo).— In the swamps of south-east Missouri. The 
ood of the tupeloes is very light ai-d soft and hard to split. It is well adapted to 
ae manufacture of bowls, trays and similar implements. The wood of the roots is 
very light tha^ it is used by fishermen ns buoys for their nets. It furnishes the best 
ubstitutes for corks which the country affords. 

TULIP-TBEE. 

lAriodcndron tulipifera (Tulip-Tree, Poplar). — This magniftceut tree grows ill Cape 
Girardeau county, and southward, where, as in Kentucky* it is wrongly called poplar. 
Lt makes an excellent lumber for tinishing work in houses, the coarser portions of 
cabinet-work, for carriages, etc., as it is soft, strong, hard to split, and durable. It 
is sold in St. Louis under the name of *' Poplar." There are two varieties— one is 
called * ' yellow poplar, ' ' and the other, * 'white poplar. ' ' 

This is one of the largest trees of the temperate zone, and when covered with its 
foliage and grand, showy, tulip-like flowers, it is truly a monarch of the forest 
clothed in regal robes. It is a worthy peer of the stately magnolia. 

TBUMPET CBEEPEE. 

Tecoma radicans (Trumpet Flower, Trumpet Creeper). — This magnificent vine is 
common, ruiuiing over the rocks and trees on the blufls and in the rich soils in all parts 
of the State. It climbs to the tops of the highest trees and mingles its large clusters 
of gaudy flowers with their foliage. The humming-bird is particularly fond of these 
flowers, jis they can easily seize the numerous insects drawn into their long tubes by 
^he honeyed juices there secreted. 

VIBGINIA CBEEPEB. 

Ampelopsis guinqu^folia (Virginia Creeper, American Ivy). — This beautiful vine is 
^mmon on fences, rocks, and trees in all parts of the State. It is often mistaken for 
'^e poison ivy, but any one may easily distinguish them by remembering that the 
eaves of the poison ivy are divided into only three, while those of this vine are divided 
'Jto live. The Virginia creeper is the most ornamenUil of all our native vines. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than an old tree or stub covered with the rich foliage of 
•^isvine. In the autumn, when its leaves change to the richest crimson, it gives its 
ich, gorgeous colorings to every tree, bluff", and thicket over which its foliage U 
Pread. It is easily propagated by cuttings. 

VIBGIN'S BOWEB. 

Clematis Virginiana (Virgin's Bower). — This beautiful creeper is common on fences 
nd thickets. It is a graceful vine, and its plumose appendages to the fruit are very 
•dutiful and showy. It is easily propagated by cuttings or layers. 

Clematis vioma (Leather Flower). — Rare, on sandy prairies. This vine has large, 
howy purple flowers, and is much more worthy of cultivation than many imported 
pecies of the virgin's bower. 

WALNUT. 

Juglans nigra (Black Walnut). — ^Very common on rich ao\\,\>o\)i[v\>o\Xjc>\s\wEivi\r^\ixv^» 
bi« is one of our largest trees, and its hard, dark wood is nioaV.W'&ftlvvWw cl«^5vcv^v^wS6. 
Id carpentry. The &uit is much esteemed . 
is^ifi»w eaiAarHea (White Walnut, or Butternut).— lu damp , ticYv &o\\^ oTv\i^\5^&& ^^^ 
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borders of streams. The timber is light-colored, hard, firm-grained, and durable. 
The inner bark furnishes a popular remedy, and the green fruit is much used for 
pickles and catsup . 

WILLOW. 

. Salix nigra (Black Willow),— On the margins of streams. 

SalixfluviaiUis (?) (River Willow).— On the banks and sandbars of our great rivers. 

Salix longifolia (Long-leaved Willow) . — In the same localities as the last. There 
are several other species of willow in the State; one of them is much like the Aiwo/u, 
a dwarf species common on the prairies. The wood of the willow is but little used in 
this State. It makes a superior charcoal, excellent for gunpowder. The twi^s are 
used for tying vines and making baskets, and other similar purposes. In Europe 
willow- wood is extensively used for carvings, and is turned into a vast variety of 
useful and ornamental articles. 

WINTEB-BEEBY. {See Alder,) 

WITCH HAZEL. 

Hamamelia Virginiea (White Hazel).— This curious shrub is rarely seen in moisk 
places with the alder. It blooms late in the fall, when the leaves are falling, and 
ripens its fruit the next season. This plant was famous among sorcerers, and has 
been much used for divining-rods. 
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CATALOGUE, 
Showing tht size of tome of the Tnu ohitntd in the State of 
[From the impnbllBhsd notes of the GeologlMl Survey. ] 
BY G. C. 8W.VLL0W. 
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CENSUS. 



This division of our Report is not as full as we could wisli. In many thinp 
we have been limited in a great measure to the United States Census of ISiH). "We 
have drawn from that when we could get no later information; but when possible we 
have endeavored to obtain facts up to the latest date. The disturbed state of the 
country for the last lew years has thrown societ}' into so much confusion, and com- 
merce and manufactures have been so much interfered with, that it is very difficult to 
obtain as mucli information on these points as could be desired. A census was taken 
by the State in 18G4, but as a large part of the countr>' was still in an imsettled con- 
dition, the record was, of course, verj' incomplete. Some counties had been entirely 
depopulated by military authority during the war, and the inhabitants were now just 
beginning to return to their homes. The country could not at this time be considered 
in a normal condition. It is to be hoped that another census will soon be ordered, 
and more carefully carried out than has heretofore been done. The best method of 
taking the census is a matter of question. In England tlie arrangements are such 
that it is taken in one day, and as nearly as possible simultaneously all over the 
kingdom. Whether a near approach to this system is practicable in this country, 
is doubtful. But whatever system is adopted, great pains ouglit to be tuken to con- 
vince those who do not understand the object of taking the census that no taxation 
is founded upon it. Otherwise, many will not give true returns. The assessor and 
tax-gatherer are so much more familiar than the marshal of tlie census, that the 
people fear that a tax is to follow the enumeration. Even in our pursuit after iteins 
for this report, we have been regarded with suspicion of being in search of objects 
of taxation. 

POPULATION. 

No country in the temperate zone has the means within itself of supporting so 

large a population as the State of Missouri. For the agriculturist, we have lands 

of unsurpassed fertility, and for the miner and manufacturer, a greater variety of 

minerals than can be found elsewhere within the same extent of territory; and, 

what is unusual, most of our mineral lands are also good farming lands. With 

every natural inducement, we are sorry to say that our State has not increased in 

population as rapidly as some of the neighboring ones. Population is migratory, 

and is attracted by various causes. The farmer seeks rich lands and a good market; 

the manufacturer, the raw material; the merchant, means of tmnsit, that he may 

procure and send away his goods easily and cheaply. In a State possessing all 

these advantages, we should naturally expect to see a large immignntion setting 

in, and towns and villages springing up and growing Avith unexampled rapidity. 

Yet with all the natural attractions that can well be imagined, it is a well-known 

fact that Missouri has not kept pace with her sister States in the "march of empire.*' 

There must be a cause for this, and we have shown that it can not be a physical 

one; it must, then, be a social one. Going over the whole subject, and looking 

carefully at every cause which might contribute to this result, we must come to the 

eonclusiou that it was an unfortunate day for "MLlasouri when she w^as admitted into 

t/je Union as a slave State. Illinois, later seU\e^, Vni tlo^^-^ %\\\>feT\ot ^^WV^ftx In soil 

or climate, possessing nothing like t\\e natutaX meaxi^ ot ttaw%\X.^ V^ ^'mc \i^\wt^>a&\a. 
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every social respect. Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, Ijing under the cold latitude 
of Now England, still surpass us in the rapid increase of population and wealth. This 
fact is so well known and so incontestable that it is not worth while to adduce figmes 
to prove it. But let us proceed to investi;2:ate the cause. 

The institution of slavery naturally attracted emigrants from those portions of the 
country where it already existed. These were an agricultural people, who brought 
livith them their negroes and habits of living on large plantations. Having little desire 
to see neighbors encroaching upon their broad lands, and with no genius for manufiic- 
turing, this class of population w^as not likely to improve the country. At the time of 
Its admission into the Union, the State had begun to attract emigrants from the more 
thrifty sections of the North. Many of these, not choosing to live in contact with the 
** peculiar institution," took their departure to more congenial lands. Even in the 
early d^ys of our history, the tide of emigration from the North and East was hindered 
from setting in this direction by the existence of slavery in the State. The natural 
indncements the country so richly ottered could not overcome their repugnance to 
human bondage; and when the abolition excitement arose, it required a good deal 
of aerve for a New Englander to set his foot upon the soil. Emigration from the 
Southeni States, which at first was large, soon grew less, because the people of those 
States are not migratory in their habits; and as soon as the novelty of a newly-discov- 
ered country wore off, it was found that there were plenty of new lands at home yet to 
be cultivated. Not being a manufacturing people, they did not build up towns and 
Tillages. 

Now that Missouri is free and placed upon an equal footing with the neighboring 
Suites, we may expect to see her taking the place her unrivaled natural advantages 
offer. Tlie following table will show the ratio of the movement of the population 
since the tirst census, in 1810: 

RATIO OF THE MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 



Classes. 

White. 

If'ree colored 

Slave,. « 

Total , 



1810-20. 



r 225. 00 

—38.05 

+239.48 

+219.43 



1820-30. 



+105. Q3 

+51.33 

+145.46 

+110.94 



1830-40. 



+182.14 
+170. G2 
+132.11 
+173.18 



1840-50. 



+82.78 
—60.32 
+50.11 

+77.75 



1850-60. 



+79.64 
+36.44 
+31.47 
+73.30 



CLASSES OF POPULATION IN 1850 AND 1860. 



CONDITION. 



White 

Colored « 

^ Total Free 

81a?e 

Free and Slave 

Representative population (all 
tbe free 3-5th8 of the slaves) 



/ 



M A L E S . 



1850. 



312,987 
1,361 



314.348 
43,484 



357,832 



; 



I860. 



FEMALES 



1850. 



563,1441 279,017 
1,697] i 1,257 



5(U,841| 
57.360 



280,274 



1860. 



500,365 
1,885 



502, ^m 



43,038 57,571 



622,201 



324,212 



I K- 



559,211 



TOTAL. 



1850. 



1860. 



592, 704*1, 063,, '>09 
2,618 3,572 



594,622 
87,422 



1,067,081 
114,931 



682,044 1,182,012 



•Including 20 (13 male and 7 female) In^ana. 
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SLAVES MANUMITTED AND FUGITIVE IN 1850 AND ISeO. 



UAMDUITTBD. 

.....50 orlin 1,748=571 per 1,000 
,...^9orlin 1,391=774 " " 



irlin l,457=68«perl,0t 
irlin 1,181=860 " " 



DEAF, DUMB, BLIND, AND IDIOTIC, IN 1850 AND 1860. 





Fbbe. 


6..,.. 


TOTiL. 


RiTIOF 


H],OH. 




1850. 


1860. 


1830. 


1860. 


1850. 


1800. 


1850. 


im. 




263 
IW 
251 


530 

388 
760 


19 
38 
11 


46 
60 


262 


566 
443 
770 


.413 
.310 
.381 
.377 








Inwiae _ 


Ml 



















MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION DECENNIALLY. 



YE^VKS. 


ABSOLCT= rorriL*T.OK. 


P«OP0.T,0.0KC^^.] 


1^1 


i 

2» 


™. 


Free 

Color'd 


»„.. 


T.,.1. 


™«. 


Free 

Coloi-f 


„.„.| 




17,227 

r>5.93S 
114,799 
323,888 

GS2,004 
1,063,509 


607 

376 

G69 

1,674 

2,618 

3.572 


3,011 
10,222 
25,091 
58.240 
87,423 
114,931 


20,845 
66,686 
140,46.5 

38;l.702 

682,W4 

1,182,012 


83.64 

84.09 
81.74 
84.41 
86.80 
90.00 


3.91 
0.51 
0.40 
0.41 
0.38 
0.30 


14.45 
15.40 

17.88, 


0.29 

0.6,1 
1.09 


«V 
















13.83 
9.70 




860 


8.76 


r.M 



MjsEouri is entitled to eleven representatives In the Federal CoDgress. 

CITIES AKD TOWNS, AUD THEIB POPULATION AT DECENNIAI. PEBIOIK. 



ClTlRS AKD TOWMB. 


1840. 


1850. 


1860. 


St I i 


16,469 


77,860 
2,000 
2,020 
3,000 
2.698 
1,915 
1.408 
1,657 
718 
1,000 
1,384 
1,201 
1,100 

012 

496 
309 

700 
700 








HannibnL 

ludependeiice 


600 


6,5<B 






















lU 






s 


Jefferson City. ™. _._,.„ 

PaJmyrn „ ., „_.........»„ 

OaroiHlelet. _ 


1,174 




« 


Cope Girardeau- 






;« 











a 
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VTIOX OF ST. LOUIS. 

^ 925 

1,400 

4,928 

5,000 

5,852 

6,397 

8,316 

12,040 

10,469 

34,140 

74,439 

J>4,000 

125,200 

185,587 

165,440 

204,327 



NATIONALITIES. 



Irish 26,136 

German 49,779 

French 1,945 

English 3,909 

American 118,376 

Other 4,182 

Total 204.327 

bweiiings .""iS.sSi 

Stores and dwellings 2,8S3 

Stores 1,754 

Total amount of Real and Per- 
sonal Estate $110,575,454 

Owners of Real Estate 12,000 



AMOUNT OF REAL ESTATE ASSESSED IN ST. LOUIS. 



$69,846,845 i 
73,765,670 i 
57.537,415 
40,240,450 



1863. 

1864, 
1865. 
1866. 



$49,409,030 
53,205,820 
73,960,700 
81,961,610 



K SECRETARY'S REPORT TO THE L'TsION MERCHANTS' EXCHANGE. 

Union Merchants' Exchange, ) 
Secretary's Office, December 31, 1866. ) 

ID, Esq., President of the Union Merchants^ Exchange — 

the honor herewith to submit my report of the trade and commerce of 
1866. The tables of receipts and shipments show a gratifying increase 
, although perhaps it may fall short of the expectations of many. The 
ir city (luring the past year has not been marked with any particular 
mand, but has been steady and legitimate — transactions being based 
onsumptive or shipping demand, with no attempts at * 'cornering" or 
arkct. Pricos of produce have l)een generally steady, and as high as 
:ets. so that shippers have realized as much for their products in this 
have done in other cities. The receipts and exports of grain show an 
1865. The receipts of grain (and flour reduced to wheat) for 1865 were 
ihelP; for 18G(), 22,279.072 bushels. Exports for 1865, 13,427,052 bush- 
18,8:r),{Kj0 bushels. These figures may look small compared with those 
r neighboring cities; but the fact that our city is yet deficient in conve- 
iindling grain in bulk, will account for the disparagement. The St. 
Elevator has demonstrated the fact that grain can be handled in bulk 
y ; and with proper facilities for shipping to New Orleans and transfer- 
►int in bulk, grain can be delivered at the Eastern cities and foreign ports 
le Mississippi river than by any other route. The cost of transporting 
leat from St. Paul to New York, via St. Louis and New Orleans, with 
iter on the rapids above Keokuk, and the proper facilities for tWi.tv%fetTs?w^ 
nts named, would be at least twenty cents per \)U8Vift\ \^%a \)[i«iTL\ir5 «ck^ 
:e; and It is believed tiiat, with a canal around thci T^ipvOLft^ ^i^v«^ <50«X.^w^^ 
fississippi Valley Transportation Company are preporeA \»\L«Ltid\^«^^s2«k 
transfer elevator for New Orieans, built by 8t. L.o\i\ft ^«x^^a,^a ^^^ 
TTf^TTra ^ 
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fust approacliiiifr coraplelion ami will be ready by openin<i^ of navigatiorr. Effort? are 
being made to secure facilities for the erection of elevators and warehouses at East St. 
Louis, that will oive our nei«!:hbors an opportunity to get their products to market with- 
out the expense of sacking and handling. Experience and the success of other cities 
have clearly demonstrated that in no way can grain be so cheaply haudle<l as in bulk: 
and if St. Louis would compete for the grain trade of the West and Northwest, ber 
merchants must encourage and lacilitate in every possible way enterprises that look to 
that end. The bag system must still be retained, in a measure, for the interior tradf 
of the States south of us, where grain is not, and perhaps can not be, handled in bulk: 
but while we maj'' retain this very important branch of our shipping demand, we can. 
at the same time, look to making the Mississippi the great pathway of the products of 
the Nortliwest to foreign markets. 

One great advantage to be secured is the long-talked-of but never-realize<l impi^t- 
ment of thti rapids. This the people of the Mississippi Valley demand as a right lon^ 
neglected by the General Government, while other scuiboard demands for appropria- 
tions have again and again been complied with. And this demand must not be con- 
sidered as a sectional one. Whatever tends to reduce the cost of food to the con>iiiiicr 
benetits the whole country. If, by the expenditure of $.").000.000, a barrel of lloiir. or 
bushel of wheat or corn, can be laid down in New York, Boston, or other Easurn 
ports, twenty- live per cent, (or even ten per cent.) cheaper than it is at pi*esent, the 
East will reap the IxMiefit, while the producer oh the banks of the Missis«:ippi willalr»i 
be benefited by finding a cheap and easy access to a market. But while we must look 
to increasing the natural facilities given us, we must not neglect the artificial ones. 
Our railroad interests must be fostered and made to pay tribute to our city. The «rreat 
Pacific is already treading its way over the great prairies of the extreme West, anJ the 
whistle of the locomotive is heard far to the westward of the Mississippi. The North 
Missouri is rapidly approaching the boundary of Iowa, and the people of that <:mit 
producing State are coming to meet us. The Iron Mountain railroad will soon rcaciJ 
to the State line, and will be met by roads to various points in the South. VarioU' 
projects have been submitted, and the citizens of St. Louis have been called upon i«» 
assist in new lines of railroad communication to the North. Our citizens shouM aiJ 
liberally these enterprises, as they all tend to increase the welfjire of our city. 1^ '^ 
the desire of the people of the Upi)er Mississippi Valley to trade with St. Louis. The 
high reputation and busines> standing of our merchants is well known; and, with the 
same facilities for transportation, a good share of their products will come to us for 
sale, and in turn our merchants will supply them with the articles they do not pro- 
duce. From statistics gathered, it is shown that of 15,0()(>,000 bushels of wheat j»hipF^^ 
from points above Rock Island, but 1,000,000 came southward; of 318,000 hogs, noi^" 
came to this market. The leason is self-evident. Tiie people wish to trade with"*' 
and are loud in their complaints against railroad monopolies, but are powerless bec;ui'?e 
they have no alternative. St. Louis is already a great conunercial city, but widi the>e 
obstacles removed her resources might be doubled. The census taken during the p^^ 
year shows a population of 201,327, and 23,19.') dwellings. The total assessment of 
real estate and personal property was $110,575,454, and the value of real estate asses^t'J 
was $Sl.9()l,()10, divided among 12,000 owners. During the year man,v improvements 
have taken place, which 1 would be glad to note, but, as no record is kept b\' the city* 
I have not been able to compile them. The number of houses built has been variously 
estimated, but as these estimates were merely speculative, I do not deem them suftl' 
ciently reliable to place on record. That a great many new structures have arisei^ 
during the year, and that all are being built in a substantial manner and are credit*' 
ble to the city, is well known to our citizens. What is needed most is comfortabl<5 
houses, at low rents, for the artisans and mechanics who wish to settle here andad*^ 
to the pronpenty of our city by tholr own handiwork. Our manufacturing interest^ 
are on the increase, but might be eu\arg<ii\ tvd\av\\A?.viOw%Vj . TVv^t^\% tio reason vrhf 
St. Louis mhoiih] import so many iirt\c\ea, t\\<iTavf \wt\X<iY\?\^w^N\3^s3^^^«.^^ 
other cities. In the article of iron a\oue, \v\t\v Wi€i \s\^Va\ m^^Q^T\\g&x.^wa^®fiJ« 
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are shipping the ore and bloom to other cities, ami receivin<r back the nianufactured 
icles, and paying cost of transportation both ways and the prolits of nianulacturino:. 
11, the manufacturing interests of St. Louis are very considerable, and are adding 
the wealth and prosperity of the city. 

The general business of the city has been fair, although more energy on the part of 
r merchants woiUd increase their sales. It is a well-known fact that while the cities 
d towns around us are thorougldy canvassed by representatives from neighboring 
ies, a St. Louis man is hardly ever seen or heard of. Some may object to the 
runner' ' system, as it is called, but while they are objecting^ other cities are securing 
e trade. In dry goods, boots and slioes, and the lighter grades of trade, there has 
en a fair business done, though in some branches prolits have been light. In the 
ide of the heavier groceries, our business, though large, is not what it should be. 
ith the producing regions as near, and more easily reached than by man)' other 
lies, SL Louis should be ahead of any other city in the West in supplying the staple 
tides. The trade with Montana and the gold regions of the Upper Missouri is still 
creasing, and has exceeded, the past year, the most sanguine estimates. Fifty-one 
>ats left St. Louis during the year for the Upper Missouri, carrying 20,770,000 pounds 
r freight and fair trips of passengers. Of this number, eighteen were employed by 
overnment in transporting supplies to the troops and to the Indians. 



The quantity of land taxed was, in 1850 9,511,251 acres. 

And the quantity of land taxed in 1800 29,G9G,U87 '* 



The revenue and expenditures for the two years ending September 30, 18r>0 and 
I860, were as follows: 



1840—50.... 



Balance. 
$405,405 



•I* EVEN' IT E- 

Keceipts. 
$787,089 



Total. 
$1,192,494 



Kxpendltures 
for two yc-avis. 

$5:^2,580 



Balance to 
next year. 

$059,908 



The indebtedness of the Stale, exclusive of the United States Deposit Fund, on 
the 3l8t of December, 1850 and 18G0, was as follows: 



Ykars. 



ISoO. 
18C0 



State ItomliJ Tot'd 



Loans to RAiLiiOAns- 



BondM to 



Total out- 



Issued. Not Issued, pay Interest, stamUng. 

$ 922.261 



; S922,2(J1 ; $2,000,000 $2,000,000 

' 002,000 ! 24,950,000 $22,901,000 2,049.000 $400,000 



23,908,000 



The property owned by the State, beyond the railroad mortgages, $22,901,000, 
^fl the United States Deposit Fwnd, $509,780, consisted, in 1850 and 1800, of the 
following: 



Yeaks. 



School 
Fund. 



Seminary , Sinkinj? 
Fund. ' Fund. 



Stock in 
Bank of 
Mis..-<ouri. 



Tt)TAL , 



}^ ~ '$575,008 I $100,000 

^^ 078,908 I 100,(V00 



$0,771 i $lTl,*iCA \% ^M Tv^'^* 
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SOCIAL STATISTICS. 

We have prepared and iimerted this tabic in our report because we believe that it 

exhibits the social and moral condition more clearly tban an}' description from the 

pen of even tlie most **vjdiiable correspondent" could do. The lirst two columns 

are purely j?tati.stical, but, like much other statistical matter, the premises from which 

inanv valuable ar^juments mav be deduced. 

The columns which show tlie condition of **Public District Schools" are espe- 
cially worthy of attention. Public Instruction is the «j:roundwork of an enli<^htened 
j^overnnient. To have wise government, the people as a body must be educated. It 
is not sutticient to have able leaders, for these sometimes lead astray. Had Public 
Edncation been one of the 4)ecuriar institutions of the South, even alonjjside of that 
other ''peculiar institution," the late rebellion could hardly have added a chapter to 
history. No amount of j)olitical sophistry would have been able to induce a well- 
educated people to jeopardize their existence as a nation for an idea which had been 
thoroughly discussed and definitely settled by the wisdom of their forefathers. Pat- 
rick Henry exhibited the doctrine of State Rlo^hts in all the vividness which the li<fht 
of his matchless eloquence could throw around it; and the mutual compact of the 
"People of the United States" was the result^ notwithstanding his opposition. 

Had Public Instruction been re<rarded in the light of a national necessity, had the 
people known that all their pretended grievances had been discussed again and again, 
and were no grievances, but that mutual concessions had resulted in_ the formation 
(>!' a government under which they had lived happy and contented till some ignis 
Mum appearing in their darkness was luring them into the bogs of political anarchy, 
tlin* would have comprehended the depth of the dekHion and shunned it. 

^Vehope and trust that, among all the reconstructions which must grow out of our 
pf^litical chaos, the system of Public Instruction will receive the attention which its 
^'fal importance in the welfare of the State demands. 

The State of Missouri is commencing a new career, and we hope it may be one of 
"'itional as well as individual prosperity. To this end nothing will contribute more 
^'"•gely than * 'National Instruction." "We u.se this term * 'National Instruction" 
WuiLso wo believe that Public Schools, to- achieve the greatest benefit to the in- 
^J'vidual, must be a national institution. The people must awake to this element of 
"utlonal grandeur. 

^\* like the answer of the boy who, toiling amid the rocky hills upon the un- 
?^nial soil of New England, was accosted by a traveler who siieeringl}' asked, ' ""What 
^'<^ you do, what do vou raise, in such a countrv as this?" ''Build sclioolhouses 
^nd raise men , " was the noble reply. The matter of Public Schools is frequently 
^misunderstood; they are too often looked upon by the rich only as schools for the 
poor. To have concise as well as true Pauper Schools, some of the States have act- 
"^^Hy limited the l>enefit8 of public instruction to •'indigent children;" that is, a man 
nuist swear himself a pauper betbre his children can receive any benefit from the 
public treasury. No wonder that Public Schools do flourish, and that the mass of 
^^'^' people remain uneducated, under such a system of Public Education (?). You 
"^i.sht as well expect a plant to grow and flourish under a rock. 

Many who concede that it is necessary and right that the rich should be taxed to 
^tJutatethe poor, bring fonvard this objection to "free schools:" A., who is rich, 
say?, * 4 Why should I pay for the education of B. *s children, who is as rich as I am V I do 
^^ot intend to send my children to the Public Schools; I pay for the education of my 
ehildrpii. I do not choose that they should be a public charge. ' ' This is a very forci- 
Weway of putting the case, but the parent who argues thus forgets that it is im- 
possible for government to make laws to suit exceptions. Great principles must be 
kept in view. * 'The greatest good of the greatest nvutjbet ,' "* w\w?X \i^ NX\^ vc^q\.\.<5» q.\ 
^Ugis]ature; and if we do not establish Public Schools «oy swW.n^^ wx^-^ -aa^^^^s. 
^tbare $bem for any. 
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If the rich man does not see fit to educate his children at the Public Schools, the 
question is not what ma}' be his ideas on the subject, but what is best for the nation. 
And it is possible that if he would consider the subject without prejudice, and let the 
real good of his child wei<^h equally in the scale with imrental fondness, he would 
come to the conclusion that to teach him to battle with the world after he leaves the 
l)aternal roof, he cannot do better for his child than to introduce him to some of its 
phases as they are exhibited in the Public School. Here, if exposed to temptation and 
danger, he has the benefit of parental guidance and parental restraint, and <ipiins 
experience for use in after life. 

Private Schools, Academies, Colleges, and Universities, have all their purposes, and 
wise ones, but nothing can take the place of the Public School. The boy there im- 
bibes the elements of patriotism; he learns that there is a community of interest?, 
that the rich and poor mutually depend upon each other for their happiness. If lie 
is inclined to be selfish or proud, or has any salient points in his character which are 
detrimental to his welfare, they will be as effectually smoothed down and polished 
away in this juvenile community, and much easier for him than if left to increase till 
the rude shocks of the real world batter them down. 

We believe that the national schools of Prussia have done more towards placing 
that nation on the proud eminence she now occupies than any exploits which the 
tamous needle-gun can ever achieve. . 

We have said more on this subject than we should otherwise have done, but we be- 
lieve that the importance of a thorough system of Public Instruction demands the 
earnest attention of the Legislature. It will be seen that our statistics on this sub- 
ject do not show a prosperous condition of our public schools. The means of eilu- 
eating their children is an important question with intelligent immigrants. The 
New Englander or Prussian would rather cultivate a poorer soil, and breathe the air 
of a ruder climate, than settle wiiere education is denied his children or given griul^- 
inglj' as charity to paupers. 

Who that hjis enjoyed the benefits arising from a good system of public instriietlon 
would be willing to bring a family of children into a country where the ratio of 
children attending district schools is only 7 to the 100 inhabitants. Yet such is the 
fact in some counties of our own State. 

This state of things is undoubtedl.v due in some measure to the sparseness of our 
population and the consequent difficulty of maintaining schools. But it might be 
easily shown that indifference has much more to do with it. 

MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS. 

These items of our social condition we find it impossible to obtain with any de^rr^ 
of accuracy. The United States census gives the mortality for 1800, at 17,(>54, classed 
under various diseases. From this it will be seen that Pneumonia is the most fatal. anJ 
Consumption next. Besides, the ravages of the war during the last four years ha\e 
overturned all the usual conditions of society. In many parts of the Slate, even it ^ve 
could compile the statistics on these subjects for the last four years, they would not 
exhibit a normal condition of society. Until a law is established requiring a proper 
registration of these important items, and until they are duly reported to this hnreaii. 
nothing better than guesses (sometimes called estimates) can be made. If a proper 
registration of births, marriages, and deaths, was made throughout the State, we be- 
lieve enough would be saved, which is now wasted in litigation, to pay all expenses. 

With regard to Churches and Church Accommodation, it is unnecessary to ur^e 
their importance. Few will be found willing to deny that they stamp the character 
of the people. 

The following tables (first series) were compiled from the U. S. census of 1800. 
They ;srive a general view of the social condition , and may serve as a means of esU- 
wating our o^rowth intellectually and motaWy . 
The second treats of the present condition oi ^\\\A\c-'^choo\?», 
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The Bank of the Stutc of Missouri held $7()1,9G7 90 of tlie Public School Fund until 
tlie cud of July. 1800, when the Governor transferred the stock in said bank to Capt. 
James B. Eads. Previous to this transfer the bank had declared a dividend upon iu 
stock for the year ending June 30, 1860, but has refused to pay the same to the Stale. 
For this rejison the amount of income subject to apportionment among the public 
schools of the Stiite was, for this year, only $43,518.04. 

Some legislation is required to regulate the prompt payment of interest on the 
amounts invested in the Sinking Fund of the Railroad Debt (on the bonds and 
coupons paid by Capr. James B. Eads for the bank stock). The new school law 
ought also to be revivSed in those sections where the incotnc of the fund is errone- 
ously styled **fund;" the old distinction between the **fund,-' or capital, and the 
''State School Moneys, ' ' or income of the fund, should be retained. 

The State Board of Education have ordered the investment of the rnqney now in the 
Treasury and belonging to the capital of the fund. 

The incoaie of the fund for the year closing July, 1807, will amount to $40 52i) 27 
State School Moneys, besides the deferred payment of dividend from the Bank of the 
Stiite of Missouri above mentioned. One-fourth of the revenue tax for ISGT i> ai>o 
appropriated for the benefit of the State School ^loneys, and when collected ^^ill be 
reported to the Superintendent of Public Schools. 



STATE UNIVERSITY. 

Like most other colleges, this institution has had its period of infancy. Soon after 
its organization it became somewhat involved in the political and religious disputes <if 
the day. and a good deal of partisan feeling was engendered, which openUrd >o 
much against it that for several vears it barely maintained a lingerinsr existouce. 
Finally the civil war came on, and for nearly two 3'ears the grounds and buildings 
were occupied by soldiers. This of course produced a suspension of the college 
exercises. 

At the close of the war the college was reorganized, but the small income derived 
from the '* Seminary Fund" was insulliciont to enable the curators to make ll^^ 
necessary repairs and conduct the institution in a manner to support the faculty and 
keep faith with those who entered the school. As a consequence, the institution i^ 
now burdened with a debt of $17,804. In addition to this misfortune, the President's 
house was burned in 1805; and in 1800 the death of its illustrious President, John U* 
Lathrop, completed the measure of its c^ilnmities. It was a blow severely felt. Presi' 
dent Lathrop had become identified with the institution, and was to it a **towerO^ 
strength. ' ' 

The University, in common with other educiitional interests, is now attractin^: tli^ 
attention of the Legislature, and it is to be hoped that their assembled wisdom wiH 
devise some means whereby it may be extricated from its difficulties and sent forwar<^ 
unembarrassed, both financially and politically, till it shall attain the position of ^ 
University in fact as well as in name. 

To do this, it must be remembered that money is the "sinews" of educational 

well as war. No college worthy of the name cim be carried on successfully unless iti 

is so endowed that it is certain to be free from linancial embarrassment. We in tlie 

West have committed the mistake of diff'using our money and efforts too widely; too 

many new towps have been ambitious of having the name of a College added to their 

ot/jer attractions. We need more concei\trat\o\i , \e^s slvow., and more reality; greater 

e^ort to increase the efficiency of tbe one we Yiave «^i^a^y io\m^^(^ «xv<i. Vsje»<v<^^x^to 

create a rival. If we must divide out eftorta,\e^ \x^ <i«ai«» <i«t\sC\\v \\vft\\\.\x>XQwt\ft\fc 
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coiulncteil with a view to a special course of education. One may be a literary, 
anotlier a polytechnic, etc. lUit let all be strong, and let us undertake no more 
than we can do well. The present State University, as a literary institution » certainly ' 
demands all the support which the State is able to ;rive. It is useless to ask, Why 
should onr sons go to Eastern colleprcs for their education when we can just as well 
ec!uci\te them at home? It is sufficient that they will go there or elsewhere, until we 
provide the means for their education here and convince the people that we are ofter- 
injr better instruction at home. It is of no use to preach duty or patriotism; interest 
governs action — then by all means let us place our one University in a position that 
shall make it for the interest not only of onr own scholars, but tJiose of other States, 
to come here for instruction. 

Did we deem it entirely within our province, we would say more and give our 
reasons more fully for strongly urofino: the concentration of all avaifable means upon 
one strong" Literary University. But we believe that onr legislators are full}* con- 
vinced of the necessity for better educational facilities both in common schools and 
eollecres, and meanwhile let it be remembered that legislation to be etfective, like 
oiiitory, requires action. 

-Vs at present organized, the Faculty of the University is as follows: 

Daniel Read, LL.D., President, and Professor of Mental and Moral and Political 
Philosophy. 

•JosfcPii G. Norwood, M.D., Professor of Natural Science. 

tJEOKGK H. Matthews, A.M., Professor of Ancient Languages and Literature. 

Okkx Root, Jr., A.M., Professor of English Language and Literature, and 
Instructor in French and German. 

»I(>SErn FiNCKLix, A.M., Professor of Mathematics. 

C. H. Crowkll, am.. FVmcipal of the Preparatory Department. 

D. W. Kurtz, A.B., Tutor. 



1 



ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

These schools are under the control of a separate and distinct corporation. This 
^corporation was first organized under an act of the Legislature approved Feb. i;J, 
l^'^l This act was foundeil upon that of Congress approved June 13, 1812, which 
?ave to certain villages therein specified (among which was St. Louis), certain lots, 
oiU-lots, etc., for the support of Public Schools in those villages. On the ISth of 
April, 1833, the **Board of Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools" publi.<hed 
t^Hr organization and proceeded to take steps to recover po-session of the lands 
'^longing to them. Hon. Thomas H. Benton was the first secretary of this Board. 

% means of tJie revenue derived from the leasing of these lands the schools w<M-e 
^'untained till 1849, when the population of the city having increased so much, this 
^und was found inadequate to the support of as many schools as the city demanded. 
An act was therefore passed by the Legislature empowering the city to rai.^e a tax of 
not more than one-tenth of one per cent, for the purpo.^e of aiding in the support of 
public instruction. This enabled the Board to make the schools ontU'cW free, Thev 
^ntinued so to be till during the war, when for two years it was found necessary to 
^^^rge a small fee. Since that time further powers of taxation have been grunted by 
^^ Legislature , till now the schools are placed upon a firm foundation as free sc/iqoU , 
Oor Public Schools are now under efficient managemewt a\\^\ \ai\\v V\\\\ \\\c>«:V!^ v.A \\\^ 
°*<*8t layored dtiesoftbe Union, The system now comproY\ewv\% xvoX. o\\\^ v\\^ vv^w^ 
Onmmw Scboola, but a H\^h School and Normal Sc\\oo\. 'lYve \«AX^t \^ Vo\ n\\^ 
*Wfi«i/ tninfBg of teacbers for Public Schools . 
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The following tables are extnicted from the ' 'Twelfth Annual Report of the Board 
of Directors:" 

EXTRACT 

From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of the St. Louis Public Schools, 

Office op the Supf.rintkndint, ) 
St. Louis, August 1, 1866. ) 

7o the Honorable Board of Public Schools: 



Gentlemen— I herewith submit the following brief account of the operations of the 

IRA DIVOLL, Superintendent. 



Public Schools during the years 18G5-G6. 



GENERAL STATISTICS. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



Number of School Houses 30 

Number of School Rooms 201 

Owned by the Board (all brick) 25 

Rented 5 

Heated with stoves « 23 

Heated with furnaces 7 

Estimated value of School sites $247,700 00 

Estimated value of Buildings and Furniture 285,740 05 

Total value of property used for School purposes ..$533,440 95 

TEACHERS. 

Average number of teachers, including music teachers 204 

Males 18 

Females 186 

Principals.. 33 

Assistants 169 

Music teachers ^ 2 

Drawing teacher 1 

Number in the Normal School 3 

Number in the High School 

Number in the District Schools 190 

PUPILS. 

Number of pupils enrolled in all the schools. 14,556 

Boys 7,256 

Girls 7,300 

Normal School — girls 76 

High School— boys, 115; girls, 171— total 285 

District Schools— boys, 7.141; girls, 7,053— totaL 14,1M 

Average number belonging for 1865-6 9,593 

Average dally attendance ^^^»^ 

Percent, of attendance ^"^ 
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be total enroUflienty the averagv> number belonging, the average dally attendance, and 
percentage of attendance, have been as follows during the last nine years: 



5— 66-. 
4— f»5.. 
3—64 .. 
2-63 • 
1—62* 
0— CI .. 
.9— fiO . 
^«— 59 . . 
.7-58 . . 



Years. 



Total En- 
rollment. 


Average 
No. Be- 
longing. 


Averago 
Attend- 
ance. 


Percent, 
of Attend- 
ance. 


14,556 


9,593 


8,846 


91 


13,926 


9,090 


8,121 


90^ 


12,349 


7,715 


7,058 


91 


8,105 


5,272 


4,752 


91 


5,787 


3,654 


3,364 


93 


12,166 


8,098 


7,427 


92 


11,342 


7,040 


6,422 


91 


10,111 


6,253 


6,739 


92 


9,769 


5,814 


5,361 


92 



CHARACTER OF ATTEJfDANCE. 



lole nurnher of Bchool clayn • 

Number who attended 200 days 

from 180 to 200 days. 
160 to 180 days. 



200 
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tt 



tt 



tt 
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tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



140 to 160 day.^..... 

120 to 140 days. 

100 to 120 days.**** 

80 to 100 days 

60 to 80 days. 

40 to 60 days •••• 

20 to 40 days.*... 
less than 20 days.**** 

not absent during their enrolhociit. 

absent but once during their enrollment 

not tardy during their enrollment 

tardy but once during their enrollment* 

of cases of tardiness •' 

readmitted once * * • * - 

readmitted twice 

readmitted three times 



303 

. 3,709 

1,861 

1,232 

1,062 

972 

915 

1,004 

1,147 

1,100 

1,171 

. 784 

742 

. 7,999 

2,294 

19,905 

2,715 

776 

277 



'^hc^mall ftttendiince for 1861-2, and lS01.*-3, was owing mainly to the fact that a tuition fee 
'**' <:liar^'<l during those two years. 



AGES OK PUPILS. 



'^'♦>. of pupiia 6 years of age 

8 

9 
" 10 
'* 11 

': 12 

--J' 13 



!,683 
l,9^^2 
l,tm8 
1,798 
1,770 
1,376 
1,352 
979 



No. of pupils 14 years of age 

" 15 " 

" 16 " 

" 17 " 

" 18 *' and over* 

Total number* 



683 
452 
231 
121 
121 



14,556 
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The whole number of pupils enrolled are represented by the different occupations of so- 
ciety, as follows : 



Children of agents 

" artists 

" barkeepers*. • • 

" boatmen ••••• 

" butcliers* • • • • •• •••••• • 

" clerks 

" draymen and teamsters 

" farmers and gardeners* 

" laborers 

" laundresses 




ChiMren of manufacturers • • 

" mechanics 

" merchants 

" prolessional men 

" public officers. •• 

" seamstresses. • • • 

Uoclassified 

Tota^. ^... 



7fi7 

416 
1^ 

14^ 



The birth-places are as follows : 



Born in St. Louis • • • 

Born in Missouri out of St. Louis • 

Born elsewhere in the United State-< and territories ••• • • •• •• 

Born in foreign countries • • • • • • • • • 

Total 




14^ 



SUMMARY OF TEACHERS' SALARIES FOR THE SCHOLASTIC YEAR 1866-67. 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 



One female principal at 
One female assistant at 
One female assistant at 



HIGH SCHOOL. 



One male principal at • • • • 
One male assistant at**** 
Three male assistants at. ' 
One female assistant at * • < 
Two female assistants at 
One female assistant at * • ' 



DISTRICT SCHOOLS, 



Nine male principals at 

Three male principals at • 

One male assistant at 

Three female principals at 

Eight female principals at • 

Four female principals at • 

Three female principals at 

Three female head assistants at * * * 
Thirty-five female assistants at**i 
Eighty-two female assists uts at * • « 
Twenty-five female assistants at*< 
Twenty-four female assistants at < 
Six German- English assistants at 
Two German- English assistants at 
Two German-English assistants at 



MUSIC TEACHERS. 



Two music teachers at 
Aggreghit amount 



$1,700 



l,OiiO 



1,700, 
1,500, 



1,000 

yooi 

800, 
700, 
1,(KK) 
650; 
tiOO 
550 
500! 
700 
050 
6U) 



1,500 



$2,000 

1,100 
850 



2,750 
2,0tX) 
5,100 
1,200 
2,000 
700 



15,300 

4,500 

1,500 

3,000 

7,200 

3.21T0 

2,100 

3,000 
22.750 
411,200 
13,750 
12,00D 

4,20(> 
1,30C^ 
l,20t^» 



3,00^ 



$164,9(K? 
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tal amount 

for 
ch School. 


1 SSS«3 SS 19 S SS|3 






$2,000 

3,373 

10,407 

10,039 

$181,616 
6,637 

$187,253 

3,000 

64 
465 

$190 772 
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HI6S0VRI STATISTICS. 
RSAL ESTATE ASD IHPROVEMBSTS FOR SCHOOL PrRPOSES. 



NBDJ-BOf 

Sfboolaanri 
School Lota. 


WhfreLoealcii. 


Eslimated 

value 
of Ground. 


Estimated 
value of 

HouB's and 
Furniture. 


Tof 
Amoii 


Higb 

Sbepiiril — . 
Ch»rle»a--.. 
Lafavftte-- 

Carroll 

Carroll, new 
Madiaon.... 

Clark 

Chouteau. ■- 

Lnclcii* 

WaaliinBton 

Eliot 

Benton 

Franklin—- 
Stnddaril."- 
.Iffff-itoa' — 

Carr 

Hnmilton-.. 

EvprMt 

Jarkflnn ■■■■ 

Wol.atBr,new 

*:i«y 

Gravoia •■■■ 


Corner 16fh ami Olive strffts 


S3:i.000 00 
3,000 00 
3,000 00 
7.5O0 00 
0,000 00 


$40,000 00 
5.000 00 

5,000 a 

18,304 50 
3,141 OH 

25.7li2 «9 
4,000 00 

3.000 on 

6.1 yi 27 
fi,200 01 

1H.I)IH) 01 
7,204 51 
5,1»10 00 

36/XKl 00 
5,000 00 
5/100 00 
4,000 Oi 
5,0IK) 00 

]K,000 a 
5,000 00 

]fl,a4o .w 
26,m B8 

1R.4R5 23 
1,'?IW 00 


»-5.i» 


KinRBburyatreet, OMrGravoi 

Annaveiiuesnd Decatur a treat 

Corner Carroll and Buel Bireet 


2.^.4 
12.1 
2.i.7 

4." 
13," 

».l 
23,3 
30.5 

3S,a 
5D.fi 
IB," 
21.P 

ii,a 

Uf- 

Z 

2fi,r 

It 


Corner 7lh and Hickory Btreftg 

Ttb, between Hickory aod Ubadie- ■■ 
Coiwng Bireet, near Pratt avenue. •• 

Corner 6th and Poplar streela 

nth. Mween Pool. rand Spruce 

Com»rl51h and Pine streels 

Sib, between Locust Abd St. Charles- 
17tb atreet and Cbriaty avenue 


Leaned. 
0,000 00 
3,000 00 
17,IX>0 (HI 
12,500 00 
15,000 00 
30,000 00 
16,000 00 
7,000 00 
10,000 Ui 
7,300 00 
A.OOO 00 

ii,ofKi on 
4,000 (in 

25,000 00 


Corner '.Uh and Waibingtoti streeta-- 

Corner IStb and Carr aUeBts 

Corner27th«nd Da»iB .treelB 

?th, between O'Fallon and Caia av.. 
MaidfD Lane, near 19th atreet 




Bcllefontntoe and Farrar, including 

HflW lot (paid S3,liO0). 
Corner Wyoming and Gravois 


9,fino 00 

2.S0O UO 




5247,700 00 


Ji85,74l) U5 


SJ33,1 


PpMalnizi U 
Ciirran " 
Lamonte " 

Parxons " 
O'Fallon " 
llUh street" 
Eugenia " 






-P 














Pi'Droae, between Oay BTid Glan^aw 






3,S 






Grandsvenue and corner 18th atreet- 
Between Casa av. and O'Fallon street 


















11.J 










SS47,700 00 


52S5,740 *'5 


r5Sl,4 
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THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

These schools are ttDtnty^aeven in number, having accommodations (including the two 
new houses) for 10,575 pupils. They are distributed among the several Wards of the city, 
as fol owB : 

Four in the First Ward. 

Two in the Second Ward. 

Three in the Third Ward. 

Three in the Fourth Ward. 

Three in the Fifth Ward. 

Two in the Sixth Ward. 
t Two in the Seventh Ward. 

Three in the Eighth Ward. 

Two in the Ninth Ward. 

Three in the Tenth Ward. 

Th£ Tables which follow give very important statistical information concerning the 
Day Schools. 

Table No. I tells the name of every School — Where located — When built — Value of 
building and furniture — Value of lot — Size of lot — Size of House — How warmed — Number 
of seats. 

Table No. II. shows the character of attendance in every School — Number not absent 
— Number not tardy — Number of tardinesses — Number readmitted. 

Table No. Ill shows the ages of all the pupils who attended during the year. 

Table No. IV shows the occupations of the parents and guardians of the pupils. 

Table No. V gives the birth-places of the pupils. 

Table No. VI shows the number of boys and the number of girls enrolled during the 
year — The number of transfers — The average number belonging — The average daily attend- 
ance — The percent, of attendance — The number of pupils to each teacher — The average 
number of teachers — The amount of teachers' salaries — The cost of tuition per capita — 
The cost of incidentals — The total cost per capita. « 

Table No. VII gives a historical statement concerning the Schools since 1850. 
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lABLE L 

Showiiig the nameSy locations^ dimensions^ and estimated vahu 






7 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 



NAMES. 



Normal < 

High 

Gravois-***. 
Shepard •••• 
Charless**** 
Lafayette • • • 

Carroll - 

New Carroll 
Compton.. •• 
Madison • • • • 

Clark 

Chouteau ••• 
iLaclede*' ••• 
AVashiDgton 
Monroe •••••« 
Marshall *•• 



WHERE LOCATED. 



Franklin Building 

Fifteenth and Olive 

Graroia and Wyoming •• 
Near Marine j{oBpita1*< 
Kingsbury, near Gravois* 

Ann and Decatur 

Buel and Carroll* < 

fiuel and Carroll 

Park avenue and • • . 



Seventh and Hickory. 

Seventh, near Labadie 

jCozzens, near Pratte avenue < 

Fifth and Poplar < 

Eleventh, near Spruce 

Pratte and Clark avenues •*••« 



Sixteenth and Walnut 

Eliot {Fifteenth and Pine ••< 

Eliot Branch 

Benton • • • 

Stoddard 

Franklin. » 

Adams • • •• 

Jefferson • • • • 

Jefferson Branch 

Carr • 

Hamilton 

Everett. 

Jackson 

Webster 

New Webster 



10 iClay 



Pine, near Twelfth 

Sixth, near St. Charles 

Lucas and Ewing avenues 

Seventeenth and Christy 

Twenty-second and Morgan* 

Ninth and Wash 

Tenth and Can* 

Sixteenth and Carr 

Twenty-fifth and Davies 

Eighth, near Cass avenue 

Maiden Lane, near Reservoir 

Eleventh and Jefferson 

Twelfth and Jefferson 

Bellefontaine and Farrar 



When 
Built. 



1855 



1859 
1859 
1853 
1858 
' 1866 



1J05 
1846 
1859 
1851 
1859 



185(1 



1*42 

i85y 

1857 



1848 



1855 
I85y 
1859 
1859 
1853 
I8*>t) 
1859 



•Main Building, 86x33 ; Wings, Front and Rear, 10x30 each. 
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TABLE I— Continued. 
School-houses^ size and valve of the i/roxnids^ etc. 



f 

nnd 

e. 



(»0 
00 
OO 

i.'O 
50 
08 

m 
iJo 

0(1 
27 
00 
00 



50 

1. 

00 

(H) 

00 

I. 

00 

IK) 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
33 

18 



EBtimated 
value of 
Grounds. 



$35,000 
2.800 
3,000 
3,000 
7,5(M) 
9,000 



I 



Size of Lots.: 



Size of 
House. 



No. of 
Stories- 



150x100 



84x07 



100x150 
175x125 
150x140 
140x150 



58x32 
53x32 
50x80 
75x32 
76x58 



L«»a8ed. 

y,ofyo 

3,(WM) 

n,0(M) 

12,500 


5rtxl27 

74xu:o 


40x76 
20x52 
5STf^^ 


70x128 
125x152 


42x7 1 

804x58 


L<?a»fd. 
15,(H)0 


75xl(H) 
79x109 


42x71 


30.0(;0 

7,0(K) 

15,0(X) 


00x135 
103x134 
107x140 


42x02 

58x32 

70x100 


ir^CMK) 


83x110 


42x72 


7,300 
fi,000 

11,000 
4,000 

25,000 


70x155 

132x105 

172x1274 

150x138 

cir 300 ft di. 


40x75 
58x35 

80ix58 
58x32 
50x80 

8r)Y * 


0,000 


100x250 ! 


74ix50 


$244,100 


1 





3b & h. 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 



&c 



o . 
«c 6 

a 

C 



4 

9 
2 
4 
4 

12 
1 

12 
1 



2 1 


8 


3 : 





2 


4 


2&.C 


7 


1 3 


12 


1 


2 


2 1 


4 


2&C 


8 


3 i 


4 


2&h 





2 


4 


3&b 


20 


2 


2 


3&C ' 


10 


2 ! 


4 


2 


8 


2 t 


4 


3 


12 


2 


4 


3&C ! 


12 


'^ J 


9 


3 1 


12 



How 

Warmed. 



Stoves • 
Furnacee 
Stoves •• 
I Stoves •• 
.Stoves •• 
Furnaces 
Stoves •• 
Furnaces 
Stoves •• 
Shoves •• 
Stoves •• 
Stoves •• 
Furnaces 
Stoves •• 
Stoves •• 
Stoves •• 
Furjiac»'R 
Stoves • 
Stoves • 
.Stoves • 
Istcves • 
■Stoves • 
jstoves • 
1 Stoves • 
•Stoves • 
'stoves • 
stoves • 
Stoves • 
Furnaces 
Furnaces 
Stoves ••• 



lio. of 

Seats. 



211 



80 
400 
KM) 
224 
224 
088 

00 
080 

50 
342 
200 
210 
34ti 
072 
175 
200 
410 
180 
300 
224 
904 
112 
43(> 

29r"{ 

404 
224 
072 

224 
(i88 
51S 
(»72 

11,055 
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TABLE II. 



Showing the character of the attendance 



NAMES OF SCHOOLS. 



Normal 

High. 

Gravois •••• 
Sbepard •••• 
Charlefls ••• 
Lafayette- •• 

Carroll 

Compton • • 
Madison ••• • 

Clark 

Chouteau • •• 
Laclede. ...• 
Washington. 
Monroe •••• 
Marshall • •• 

Eliot 

Benton 

Stoddard • • • • 
Franklin ••• 

Adams 

Jefferson • •• 

Carr 

Hamilton .•• 

Everett 

Jackson •••• 
Webster. • • • 
Hay. 



Total 



CM 






O 



7 
40 



1 
1 

10 
20 



24 
6 



3 

25 

5 

3 

22 

9 

8 

23 

H 

24 

10 

8 

24 



16 
3 



303 



8 ' S 



29 
116 

11 

56 

43 
332 

87 

5 

189 

132 

70 
177 
264 

59 

56 
217 
112 
119 
428 

25 
202 
206 

65 
236 

24 
330 
120 



3709 



8 

25 
10 
33 
27 

100 
15 
10 
32 
40 
51 
61 

124 
23 
38 

128 
51 
86 

172 
9 

262 
64 
39 

195 
22 

129 

107 



I 



5 
19 
9 
37 
14 
59 
15 
10 
30 
32 
37 
.^5 
57 
13 
16 
86 
37 
20 

120 
11 

111 
45 
37 

162 
29 
75 

111 



o« 



3 

13 

4 

34 
32 
54 

8 

7 
33 
23 
30 
49 
59 

8 
23 
70 
36 
14 
95 

6 
88 
28 
22 
130 
22 
60 
111 



« 2 

i i J 



3 
16 

9 
19 
19 
.56 
Irt 

5 

20 
32 
13 
51 
62 
10 
27 
66 
40 
16 
5S 

i 

70 I 
27 ' 
41 

120 
26 
()6 I 

71 1 






2 

11 

6 

13 

35 

40 

12 

1 

33 

28 

18 

21 

69 

U 

26 

62 

49 
4 
81 
12 
56 
27 
29 
94 
32 
62 
78 



1861 1232 1062 | 972 9lS 
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TABLE II— Continue I). 

the Pujrils for the years ISfio-^JG. 



1 

1 

■ 

i 


20—40. 

i' 


• 

o 

ec 
a. 


Tot-.l. 


1 

t 

. 

c 

c 

■*•* 

o 


Absent but once. 


1 

• 

o 

'A 


1 
Tardy but once. | 

1 


1 

«; 

o . 
re .5 


Readmitted once* 


Readmitted twice. 


Readmitted three, 
times. 


1 

5 
12 

8 
20 
15 
43 

8 

4 
47 
23 
16 
34 
73 
' 23 
32 
52 
48 
U 
106 
32 
93 
55 
39 
82 
48 
118 
97 


4 5 
17 i*> 


76 

28t> 
91 

301 

270 

841 

229 
66 

556 i 

380 

305 

520 

982 

219 

283 

855 

542 

308 
1308 

202 
1144 

590 

422 
1263 

334 
1016 
1028 


7 
51 


8 
24 


48 14 

191 ! 43 
[ 1 


67 
164 
250 
237 
248 
805 
71 
167 
505 
385 
688 
449 
555 
347 
552 
762 
861 
175 

2893 
2{>8 

1468 
656 
698 

2104 
723 
856 

2951 


IS 


6 


1 


X 1 

14 

28 
15 
52 
18 
14 
47 
11 
13 
25 
86 
27 
2.^ 
63 
67 
6 
83 
31 
89 
49 
32 
84 
40 
4{> 
123 


11 

23 
31 
50 
10 
7 

74 
32 
28 
33 
84 
10 
25 
43 
61 
7 
124 
38 
77 
43 
70 
49 

5'i 

54 
112 


15 

87 

35 

137 

18 

'43' 

86 

52 

105 

244 

4 

65 

170 

100 

52 

286 

47 

236 

120 

110 

195 

121 

153 

216 


1 


7 

() 

10 

36 

1 

59 

19 

11 

24 

103 

5 

9 

47 

43 

8 

59 

13 

79 

33 

1 34 

\ 10 1 
i 1(> 1 
' 20 


7 

8 
33 
40 

1 
40 
17 
11 
28 
21 
37 

3 
48 
39 
20 
96 

9 
61 
38 
29 
57 
12 
51 

3 


207 
160 
534 
82 
22 
381 
208 
121 
325 
750 
181 
120 
476 
249 
211 
762 
100 
461 
313 
224 
682 
142 
655 
393 


50 

49 

95 

30 

14 

77 

67 

58 

111 

200 

16 

53 

129 

127 

46 

197 

43 

186 

131 

i\o 

169 

47 

130 

146 


31 
11 

48 

1 

12 

17 

24 

8 

101 


19 
2 
9 

3' 
7 
7 
3 
32 


12 

40 
32 
17 

79 

23 
35 
76 
13 
42 
99 


2 

26 
2 
8 

28 
2 

n 

2 

12 

26 

"*26' 
48 


I 1147 


1U>0 


1171 


14476 ; 784 ' 742 7i»99 


2294 119905 j 2715 


776 


277 



156 



MISSOURI STATISTICS. 



TABLE m. 

•"^/nnriitf/ the nuviher of Pif]nh of dfifprpnt >ifi 



Normal •• 

Hiffh 

Gravoi**-* 

6h*»par(l»« 

C'harlesji . 

Lafayette 

Carroll... 

Compton* 

Madison 

Clark.... 



N\MES OF SCHOOLS. 



c 

» 

'5, 



o 

m 



o 
an 

ce 
>• 



(*houtoaii 
Laclede.. 



Washington 
Monroe . . • . < 
Marshall...' 

Eliot. 

Bent* n. ...• 
Stoddard ... 
Franklin* •.■ 

Adams. 

Jefferson . . • « 

Carr 

Hamilton. . > 
Kverett .... 
Jackson.. ..< 
Webster. . . • < 
Clay. 



21 
<)3 
r.n 
71 
2f> 
5 

2;-) 
5?i 
49 
104 
4U 

DO 

92 
5r) 
t?() 

125 
49 

102 
78 
32 

lf»4 
77 

no 

125 



19 

49 
42 

in 

41 
10 
60 
50 
62 
60 

122 
25 
52 
85 
St) 
50 

]5S 
40 

11)8 
96 
65 

172 
64 

134 

159 



17 
45 
37 

136 
'49 
12 
73 
53 
43 
«'.2 

130 
39 
.'S7 
95 
93 
38 

168 
2S 

154 
95 
KO 

184 
50 

121 

130 



Total 



1683 



19<»2 



1998 . 1 



ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
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TABLE III— Continued. 
ered hi. each School for the years 1865-66. 



U years old. 

• 


• 

eo 

1-1 
(« 


• 

00 
CQ 

CO 


• 
00 


• 

2 

CO 


• 

2 
2 

cd 
to 


17 years old. 

• 


m 

2 
"o 

00 
CIC 

36 
43 


• 

o 
H 










1 

79 


21 

68 


18 
42 


76 

2dd 

91 
301 
257 
919 
229 
68 
554 
371 
298 
507 

1007 
221 
392 
827 
547 
306 

134T 
168 

1167 
615 
422 

1295 
337 

1013 

1035 


10 
24 
18 
120 
17 
3 
62 
56 
13 
46 
95 
10 
91 


1 

10 

23 

19 

115 

14 

6 

57 

34 

25 

00 

95 

16 
lit 


14 

1 

13 

9 

53 

5 

2 

47 

27 

13 

37 

97 

7 

9 

76 

30 

20 

124 

3 

72 

40 

27 


39 


7 
12 
33 

1 

1 
29 
10 

4 
23 
49 
12 

1 

61 

19 

16 

122 

2 
47 
18 

1A 


1 

2 

14 

1 


1 
1 
8 






2 
5 


4 

1 






3 

8 

3 

14 

38 

5 

1 

35 

15 

1 

76 

44 
13 


5 

3 

1 

5 

15 

2 

1 

13 

10 


1 
1 


1 

1 


2 
8 
1 


3 
2 


94 94 
46 41 

Ol OA 


6 

4 


3 

4 


125 

5 

132 

41 

19 

95 

■ 101 


132 

8 

104 

.-« 

40 
132 

17 
115 

96 


28 

1 

14 
o 

3 

9 

i 

9 

10 


13 


7 


3 


3 

1 


86 63 ! 26 
16 8 4 
85 45 28 

66 45 25 

1 


4 

1 
3 


4 
2 
3 
3 


1376 


1352 


979 ! 683 1 452 • 231 | 121 \ 121 


14556 



XVO 
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TABLE IV. 

■S/in,rnr/ t/t<i nninhtr of Pitpih falling to the fliif event occupaiu 



T 



NAMES OF SCHOOLS. 



00 



r 



Normal 

High 

Gravois. •••• 
Shepard...-* 
Charlesa--*- 
Lafayette. •- 
Carroll •..• 
Compton • • • • 
Madison •••• 

Clark. 

Chouteau • • 

Laclede 

Washington* 

Monroe 

Marshall.* •• 
Eliot 



o 
28 



Benton. 



Stoddard 
Franklin 
Adams.* 
Jefferson 
Carr..... 



Hamilton. 
Everett. . 
Jackson • 
Webster • 
Clay.....< 



Total, 



9 
6 
1 
8 
26 



8 
28 

3 
14 
17 
35 

3 
12 
12 

4 
25 



42 

4 

298 



er. 



3 
4 



1 
8 
1 



7 
15 



3 
5 

8 

4 

16 



16 



9 
3 

104 



a* 

CO 
CQ 



2 

7 
3 

33 
3 



15 

12 

5 

20 

21 

2 

4 

8 

6 

13 

2 

17 



21 
9 



30 



15 
14 

21)2 



• 


• 


c 
E 




«^ 


u 


(0 


*^ 


o 


s 


cq 


pp 

1 



1 

13 
25 

9 



68 
12 

9 
27 
32 
18 

9 
35 

2 
11 
18 
76 
15 
76 
34 
27 
155 
12 
108 
98 

894 



10 
17 
22 



5 

4 

33 



6 
8 
2 



4 

18 
6 
2 

4 

22 

2 

5 

48 






2 

13 
1 

10 
7 

27 



1 
24 
15 

6 
16 
69 

4 
23 
48 
12 
29 
15 
76 

3 
34 
20 

9 

50 
o 

57 
27 



r 

e 



218 600 
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TABLE IV— Continued. 
of the Parents and Guardians as registered for the year^ 1805-60. 



2£ 




a 

a> 


• 
U 

u 

9 


• 


• 

00 


• 


icers. 


• 

OB 


• 




B 


• 


00 


>«-> 


o 


>«-> 


C 


GS 


00 


<a 




j Garde 


S 

o 


c 
5 


a 


a 


G 

09 

u 

Of 


o 
'S 

o 


d 


a 

09 

GQ 


'S3 

GO 

W 

G 


• 


2 




1 


1 


• 

17 


8 


5 


1 


3 


31 


76 


if » 




10 


28 


72 


28 


19 




63 


286 


it 20 


2 


4 


17 


4 




2 




23 


91 


a 27 


5 


41 


69 


11 


9 


5 


10 


57 


301 


M 38 


7 


3 


83 


5 


4 


6 


1 


48 


257 


" 100 


12 


51 


372 


91 


40 


41 


21 


36 


919 


,n / 39 


7 


2 


116 


17 


7 


7 


7 


4 


229 


10 13 


2 


4 


13 


6 


1 


7 




7 


68 


? 35 


17 


85 


82 


65 


20 


13 


17 


68 


654 


n 1 15 


8 


12 


121 


58 


22 


13 


20 


47 


371 


11 


18 


10 




143 


17 


2 


8 


6 


12 


298 


9 


65 


22 


17 


04 


121 


21 


8 


23 


77 


507 


37 


122 


26 


55 


193 


164 


63 


46 


25 


104 


1007 


5 


10 


2 


8 


88 


16 


3 


5 


4 


40 


221 


1 


7 


1 


5 


54 


72 


11 


21 


6 


58 


292 


15 


18 


5 


45 


135 


188 


82 


61 


21 


117 


827 


1 


16 


1 


22 


8 


32 


14 


18 


2 


13 


157 


4 


57 


12 


20 


115 


46 


19 


7 


18 


10 


390 


13 20 


4 


21 


46 


67 


20 


19 


4 


20 


306 


45 62 


15 


107 


266 


226 


53 


48 


45 


210 


1347 


2 9 


7 


10 


27 


3 


2 


6 


3 


70 


168 


'i 1 100 


43 


38 


265 


178 


30 


19 


57 


268 


1167 


4 1 96 


12 


7 


203 


46 


26 


20 


28 


83 


615 


*> 96 


19 


7 


152 


17 




6 


17 


16 


42% 


" 1 110 


76 


95 


161 


82 


71 


35 


32 


260 


1295 


n 1 156 


6 


3 


85 


19 


1 


11 


1 


21 


337 


V. 48 


8 


36 


374 


135 


37 


51 


15 


32 


1013 


51 1 144 


20 


58 


238 


78 


17 


78 


20 


90 


1036 


S65 


J 


1450 


349 


767 


3533 


1844 


698 


580 


416 


1885 


14556 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
TABLE V— CesTiKUiD. 
•egiatsrtd in eaeh aohool for the years 1865-66. 



1, 


i 

5 


1 


1 




i 

1 


1 


1 
1 


■6 


1 

1 


i 


1 
il 




1 


1 




1 

4 


e 

IS 


1 

1 








4 
3 


4 
3 


12 

70 
11 

36 

1 

13 


1 


2 




76 
280 
91 
301 
237 
919 
229 
68 
554 
371 
298 
607 

1007 
221 
292 
S27 
157 
390 
306 

1347 
168 

1167 

ets 

422 
1295 

337 
1013 
1035 


J 


3 


1 

1 

2 
1 


1 




4 

6 

2 

...... 

I 
17 
3 

7 
4 

3 
8 
S 
8 
3 
5 
15 

"is" 

6 


17 

7 
33 
13 

a 

2G 
17 

9 
31 
fiO 

7 
, 18 
31 

R 
37 

4 
78 
14 
61 
27 
22 
65 

fl 
65 
M 


1 
9 
4 


4 

...... 

10 


1 

3 
10 


I 
...... 


:l 


2 


3 


2 


2 






I 
2 


2 






4 


6 

4 

S 
10 
23 
...... 

6 

2 

S 

1- 
18 

4 
18 
17 

1 
12 

8 
19 


1. 

11 

6 
1 
2 

3 
1 

7 


■■■«" 

4 
4 
4 
I 
8 
12 


3 

3 

6 
6 
2 
2 
fl 
3 
6 


E 

3 

; 

7 
I 

I 

2 
2 


2 

1 
6 
ff 
1 


2' io 


4 


4 
4 

9 
2 

'"9" 

3 
11 

3 
IS 

34 

IS 
10 
40 

23 
21 


1 

8 
3 

S 
3 

10 
G 
S 
4 

11 
9 

\i 

65 
S 
» 
5 


2 
1 




2 

i 
3 


5 

17 

15 

S 
35 


6 


1 
3 
3' 
2 


.... 


3 

t 
12 


7 

11 
4 
3 

19 


IQ 

' Ja" 

13 
4 
Sfl 


3 
"2 


1 

'■"2 

1 
I 
6 




1 


16 
6 


9 


1 


"1 




»lm 


7WI 184 


ins 1 108 


134 


227 


109 


308 


36 


30 


97 


14656 
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MISSOURI statistics: 



TABLE VI. 

Showing the enrollment and attendance of Scholars^ the eostpe 



NAMES OF SCHOOLS. 



Nonnal 

High 

Gravois 

Shepard 

Cbarlesi 

Lafayette**** 

Carroll 

Compton 

Madison**** 

Clark 

Chouteau 

Laclede**.* 

WaihlDgton 

MoDroe****** 

Marshall 

Eliot and branch ••* 

Benton •• *• 

Stoddard 

Franklin 

Adams 

Jefferson and branch 

Carr 

Hamilton 

Everett and Mound* 

Jackson 

Webster*** 

Clay 

Evening schools * • • • 
Music teachers 



Whole No. Enrolled. 



o 



115 

43 

169 

1&4 

495 

132 

41 

574 

• • ■ • 

145 
259 
604 
94 
201 
158 
430 
160 
736 
101 
608 
335 
203 
608 
178 
508 
561 



7611 
1432 






77 
171 

48 
142 
123 
424 
103 

29 
• • . • 

382 
173 
273 
457 
140 
105 
734 
184 
160 
709 
101 
659 
303 
219 
728 
163 
546 
502 



7655 
240 



5 

o 

H 



P77 
285 
91 
311 
277 
919 
235 
70 
574 
382 
318 
532 

1061 
234 
306 
892 
614 
320 

1445 
202 

1267 
638 
422 

1336 
341 

1054 

1063 



15,266 
1,672 



•2 

o 



• • •• 

• • • • 

• • • • 

10 
20 
32 

6 
11 
20 

9 
20 
29 
52 
12 

7 
65 
66 
13 
101 
22 
102 
22 
23 
41 

8 
51 
39 



781 

• • • • 

• • • • 



ft* 
« 

as • 
> 



56 
234 

53 
190 
168 
646 
172 

37 
389- 
274 
204 
366 
640 
130 
170 
591 
319 
237 
943 

90 
763 
413 
228 
827 
165 
683 
605 



9593 
861 









I 

i 
» 

1 
t 

5 

Is 

71 
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TABLE VI-OONTINUED. 



olar^ and the total cost of the Schools for 1865-66. 



o 

** .: 




• 




Incidental] ex- 


»£3 

1^ 


Total cost of 


**• IB — * 


3 CQ 


aS 


Amount of teach- 


-SP'§> 


penses, inclu- 


3}i 


teachers' sal- 


Isg 


P,« 


S.» 


ers' salaries. 


&£§ 


ding Janitors' 


^^ ** - 


aries and in- 






bCO) 
CO ** 


• 




salaries, etc. 


O O 


cidentals. 




bJ * 

<" 


r 




w 




Cost 
tals 




O O o 
00 


19 


3 


$3,455 00 


6169i 


$316 16 


5 644 


$3,771 16 


67 34i 


26 


9 


13,177 50 


56 311 


3152 82 


13 50 


16,330 32 


69 8U 


53 


1 


633 '?5 


1196 


526 34 


9 93 


1,160 09 


2189 


4n 


4 


2,780 00 


14 63 


678 Tl 


3 57 


3,458 71 


18 20 


42 


4 


2,620 00 


15 60 


818 04 


5 05 


3,468 04 


20 65 


50 


13 


8,897 25 


13 78 


2445 44 


3 78 


11,342 69 


17 56 


57 


3 


2,075 00 


12 06 


366 56 


2 13 


2,441 56 


14 19 


37 


1 


700 00 


19 00 


257 56 


6 96 


957 56 


25 96 


46 


H 


6,564 00 


16 87 


1922 26 


4 94 


8.486 26 


2181 


46i 


6 


3,996 00 


14 59 


1201 67 


4 38 


6,197 67 


18 97 


57 


4 


2,651 00 


13 00 


776 21 


3 80 


3,427 21 


16 80 


49 


n 


5,772 00 


IP 77 


1115 93 


3 05 


6,887 93 


18 82 


53 


12 


8,242 00 


12 87 


1550 27 


2 42 


9,792 27 


15 29 


43 


3 


1,607 00 


12 36 


590 32 


4 54 


2,197 32 


16 90 


43 


4 


2,597 25 


15 28 


605 77 


3 56 


3,203 02 


18 84 


49 


12 


7,185 90 


13X3 


?216 12 


5 44 


10,402 02 


19 27 


53 


6 


6,063 75 


15 87 


889 01 


2 78 


5,952 7H 


18 65 


59 


4 


2,572 50 


10 85 


703 13 


2 97 


2,275 63 


13 82 


47 


20 


14,291 40 


15 15^ 


2084 55 


2 21 


16,375 95 


17 3W 


45 


2 


1,300 00 


14 45 


480 75 


5 34 


1,780 75 


19 79 


53 


15 


10,699 75 


14 02 


4151 34 


5 44 


14,851 09 


19 46 


49 


Sk 


6,517 00 


15 78 


1233 57 


2 98 


7,750 57 


18 76 


57 


4 


2,527 25 


1108 


803 99 


3 53 


3,331 21 


14 61 


52 


15 


9.8^3 25 


1193 


2091 39 


2 53 


11,954 64 


14 46 


41 


4 


2,587 50 


15 70 


779 56 


4 72 


3.367 06 


20 42 


55 


m 


8,499 65 


12 44 


1907 91 


2 94 


10,407 56 


15 38 


46 


13 


8,531 00 


16 25 
15 I5i 


1508 31 


2 87 


10,039 31 


19 12 


47 


199 


$145,406 70 


$36,203 69 


3 98i $181,610 39 


19 14 


25 


32 


4,695 90 


5 45 


754 50 


88 




6 33 


• • 


2 


3,000 00 













m 



MISSOURI STATISTICS. 



TABLE VIL 
Showing th« number and oapaeity of Sehool-houtes ete.^ and^ approxi- 



" 


a 
o 






■ 






• 


RECEIPTS. 


• 

< 


« 

a 

o 

■> 

■> 

§ 

• 

1 

u 

■> 

o 

• 

o 
i5 


• 

cs 

• 


g Total No. of aeata. 


1 

1 

m 

C 


• 

"o 


a 

ho 

e 

bo 

• 

o 

2 

< 


Average dally attendance. 


• 

e 

S 
•g 

. 
o 

bO 

CO 


• 
• 

a 

t • 

a 

I 


From State and county 
achool funda. 


From city mill tax. 


I860 


6 


3 




• • •• 




31 


$14,537 34 






lasi 


7 


3 


2850 




2427 




47 


14;220 47 




$18,432 11 


1852 


7 


3 


2876 




2625 




52 


14,154 40 




26,344 70 


1853 


9 


3 


3755 




2968 




60 


14,060 66 


• • • • • • • 


25,263 9C 


1854 


9 


4 


3800 




3681 




67 


13,353 53 


$31,043 79 


27,769 85 


1855 


11 


4 


8917 


6,966 


4105 




74 


15,114 87 


11,583 47 


28,48127 


1856 


11 


5 


• ••• 


8,123 


• • • • 




86 


14,547 59 


24,289 30 


31,219 00 


1857 
1858 


12 
13 


7 
10 






• • • • 




116 


16,184 34 


28,179 84 


33,880 38 


6773 


9,769 


5814 


5361 


131 


25,764 49 


32,730 35 


63,500 73 


1859 


23 


3 


9289 


10,111 


6253 


5739 


145 


30,542 45 


32,955 98 


66,815 44 


1860 


22 


2 


9441 


12,218 


7576 


6880 


168 


33,497 28 


29,159 76 


70,716 83 


1861 


22 


2 


9441 


13,380 


8716 


7983 


181 


25,674 32 


7,626 34 


62,766 09 


1862 


21 


1 


8945 


5,787 


3654 


3364 


76 


25,937 86 


• • • a ■ • • • 


47,387 82 


1863 


• • 


• • 


8664 


8,937 


5688 


5101 


111 


27,264 67 


1,598 25 


60,666 66 


1864 


21 


t • 


8976 


13,370 


8229 


7489 


162 


35,345 43 


21,861 66 


56,222 55 


1865 


22 


2 


9916 


15,397 


9871 


8804 


194 


34,234 65 


4^259 70 


118,671 68 


18^ 


25 


5 


9857 


16,228 


10,454 


9597 


236 


43,788 71 


5,463 79 


163,923^ 
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Table VII— ConnKtrED. 
matively, the reeeipta and expenditures for each ^oal year sinoe 1850l 



RECEIPTS. 


EXPEND1TDHE8. 




m 

n 
n 
1" 


1 

S 
t 

I 




1 

ll 
II 


1 
S 
St 

Si 

It 
1 


ill 

in 

if! 


1 


S e,l)2fl 02 
14,150 01 
7,S57 11 
3,fi70 BB 
14,932 36 
32,060 63 
27,980 04 
«,438 !7 
48,224 BB 
37,660 67 
29,359 49 
6,058 61 
10.046 30 




MO,503 Sr. 
46,802 61. 
47,356 2i 
43,U9? 58 
87,0S8 65 
87,239 24 
98,036 93 
126,282 83 
160,220 36 
167,974 64 
162,733 36 
102,124 30 
107,448 73 
115,410 31 
197,480 45 
207,0fi5 HI 
333,076 OS 


$13,703 00$ 1,5" 00 


$ 1,1117 75 
6,634 70 
10,600 00 
343 20 
17,337 50 
18,001 87 
21.820 70 
24,374 67 
22,211 55 
29,670 87 
13,824 21 
7,969 80 
13,120 33 


% 3,742 61 
4,390 07 
8,007 93 
9,929 71 
17,528 68 
18,001 87 
21,820 70 
24,374 57 


$20,563 » 
49,802 69 
47,35(5 21 
43,995 58 
87,088 55 
87,239 24 
98,035 93 

126,282 83 




20,000 00 
23,565 85 
28,466 17 
34,819 12 
42,765 25 
57,020 33 
67,742 21 
83,074 96 
93,141 35 
68,390 63 
46,028 78 
61,886 05 
88,078 54 
126.023 42 
163,232 SO 


8,748 28 
11,059 82 
23,756 10 
32,618 26 
18,986 16 
26,954 60 
33,343 04 
25,870 05 
31,908 SO 

6,587 00 
460 OO 












29,670 87 167,974 M 
24,869 00 192,733 36 






«24,0T4 75 
12,362 38 
7S,728 41 
44,891 89 
3,725 95 


47.845 80 

66,866 41 
47,098 38 
122,889 68 
106,650 26 


107,44ii 73 
115,800 84 
' 154,816 90 
269,827 21 
331,694 30 


5,332 40 
4,1 OH 00 
lIB,lTa 32 


1,704 3B 
4,629 64 
55,764 30 


7,935 69 
16,384 60 
16,047 00 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 



E- 



|i - 



To the Honorable General Auembly of the State of MUiouri z 

The charter of this institution makes it obligatorjr on the trustees to make a report to 
every biennial regular meeting of the General Assembly. In performiDg this dlnty thrf 
must first express their fervent gratitude to Almighty God for His continued protectioi dt 
and favor to, this institution. During the years of the calamitous civil war its doors mm 
not closed nor its operations interrupted ; and during the recently prevailing ravaging epi- 
demic, cholera, when death held a carnival in our city, sparing neither age nor sex— who 
the rich and poor fell alike victims to this fell destroyer, it passed by the threshold of tbii 
institution without crossing it. This immunity from pending evil cou'd not have bees 
sffected by human agency ; it was manifestly the work of a merciful ProTtdence. 

The late President of the Board of Trustees, the Rev. Dr. T. M. Post, felt constrained to 
resign on account of enfeebled health and multitudinous other pressing and not less im- 
portant engagements. This institution owes bim many thanks for his invaluable services 
during his long connection with the board, and they are herewith respectfully tendered. 

Mr. George D. Hall, a member, and Secretary of the board, withdrew from it on account 
of unavoidable frequent absence from the city and the urgent demands of his business oB 
his time. The Rev. H. A. Nelson and the Hon. Felix Coste were appointed in their stead. 

Also, the late Principal, Mr. Philatus Pales, saw fit to sever his connection with this in- 
stitution and to accept a call to a new institution of learning, to a position more remunert* 
tive and more congenial to his taste. He has the thanks of the institution for senricep 
faithfully and successfully performed, and the best wishes of the bo%rd for his continaei 
happiness. 

Mr. H. R. Foster has been elected bis successor. He is a man who has made teaching' 
his profession, is a mild but firm disciplinarian, and has given evidence of superior adminis' 
trative ability. He is ably seconded by a very competent corps of assistant teachers— both 
seeing and blind — and it is hoped that this institution will retain its reputation as beings 
though one of the youngest, yet one of the best and most practically successful institutions 
in the United States. 

To the "Braille-type system of reading, writing, cyphering and music for the blind,'' of 
which mention has been made in former reports, are mainly due the great practical retoltf 
this institution has attained, so as to place it in the front rank of any like institution inth« 
land. Our pupils may boldly challf>nge those of other institutions to a match in spellings 
reading and writing, both of language and music. The adaptation of the Braille system to 
the English language, and its successful intr duction in this institution and perhaps in this 
country, is chiefly if not exclusively due to the indefatigable and intelligent efforts of the 
professor of music; Mr. Henry Robyn. He has recently visited several institutions of the 
blind. West and East, in the interest of the blind. He has given to their respective man- 
agers some practical and convincing demonstrations of the working of the Braille systeii' 
which it is hoped will not be seed cast on a barren soil. We refer particularly to the report 
of Mr. Robyn about his visit to the various institutions in the East and West. 

It is much to be regretted that the older icstitutions of this country, especially East, are 
so slow, even reluctant, to adopt a system of types which has established its superiority 
both in Europe and America. In Iowa, Wisco sin, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan and Ohio 
this system U being introduced. How long will the older institutions resist the popular 
and, it seems to us, just demand for the type which is getting to be the universal type for 
the blind in the old and new country ? Why multiply the difficulties and cost of education 
the blind, when experience has proven that, with the Braille system, the schooling of the 
blind can be wonderfully facilitated, and be made as thovough as that of seeing? Where is 
the school in the land where a pupU can print. \i\s o^n Voo>l%) ot \A% israalc? That which 
Mppean MB being uimscessaryy if not impossiViU ^\V\i V^% %«^Vi^^, c»^ \k« ^V^i 
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institution, as bein^ done by the blind, by nearly each indiWdual pupil with the Braille 
aratus. Besides, with the simple and very cheap press and types invented by the pro> 
or of music, Mr. Henry Robyn, this institution can supply all the schools for the blind 
be United States with reading matter and music, at half the cost it is held now for the 
D&:. The whole work of transcribing, type-settins: and printing could and would be 
e by the blind, and thus be adding new means of livelihood to the otherwise limited 
iber at the disposal of the blind. 

1 the Mechanical Department — workshop — ^broom making alone has been taught of late 
rs, it being a trade easily acquired, and which can be carried on with small means, but 
board has resolved to resume the manufacture of brushes, as being the next most re- 
lerative, and of comparative easy acquisition. This will give four paying trades to the 
ice of the male pupils, viz : Broom and brush making, piano tuning, type-setting and 
itingin Braille; while the female pupils acquire, besiiies a practical knowledge of sew- 
, knitting, crocheting and bead work, the art of type-setting. To two of the female 
lis this institution is indebted for the large and very valuable stock of music and some 
;he elementary school books. 

'be spirit of the age demands a Home for the Blind — that is, an establishment where the 
icated blind might find a place to carry on the trades, which he or she acquired at school, 
bout b^ing obliged to go out in search of work, or to dispose of the manufactured articles. 
i bome should find work for the industrious blind, furnish shop rooms, tools and the raw 
terials, and undertake the sale of the manufactured ware free of charge. The home 
uld furnish board and lodging to those only who are able to pay for it, but it would be 
re desirable if they should b(iard elsewhere, and only come daily to the home, as the 
log mechanics to their workshop or factory. Such a home should be under the control 
tbe trustee* of the Institution for the Education of the Blind, but otherwise be entirely 
connected and independent of it. A h( me once properly organized and furnished should 
I could be self-sustaining. Such homes are connected with all the institutions for the 
id, East and in Europe. They are indispensable charities for the blind, in order to make 
knowledge acquired at the workshop of some good and practical effect. In view of tbe 
'WD difficult condition of the finances of the State, we refrain from asking an appropria- 
lat present for this important object, but trust that the year is not distant in which the 
islature will be able and disposed to make such appropriation. 

be building of the institution has become inadequate for the accommodation and proper 
>oling of the present number of pupils. For the efficient classification of tbe sctiolars 
e rooms are required. Especially is this the case in the musical department ; the rounds 
be pianoa and other musical instruments are being heard all over the house for twelve 
rs every day, materially annoying those engaged in mental studies, and disturbing those 
liring repose. There is not an infirmary room for either males or females, the want of 
:h has not been much felt, on account of the immunity from serious sickness this insti- 
»n enjoyed until the last winter, when several case's of typhoid fever and pneumonia 
onished the board of the necessity of making immediate provisions for an infirmary. In 
present building it is impossible without disarranging the school and the whole order of 
souse. If, in the providence of God, disease should visit this institution, both the sick 
well would fare badly. The school would have to be much disturbed, perhaps sus- 
led, or tbe wants of the sick would have to remain unattended to. Heaven forbid that 

an alternative should have to be resorted to. With the view of remedying the evil, 
K>ard resolved to add a wing to the present building, to correspond with it in style ; the 
; to be forty-eight by twenty-five feet, to have three stories and a basement. The latter 
ontain the laterine, lavatory and baths for boys ; the first floor to contain two class 
is; the second and third stories, two chambers each ; each floor to connect witii the 

of the main building by a covered way, as per accompanying plan and specifications, 
contract price would be about $20,000, for which we earnestly petition the honorable 
•ral Assembly to make provision. 

tbe report of 1864 it wag fully demonstrated that tbia inaUtxitXoik Yi^ \i*«ii^ t%yeifte^^^ 
^eoDomicMUy tbMa mdjt other in the United SUtesbut one, Vb Obxo. X%\.,on?\w^^^^^'^ 
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enormous increase of the cost of liv^ing^, the ■am of $15,000 a year will be required— tbi 
same amount as in the last two years — to defray the expenses, provided the number of pi^ili 
of last year is not much increased. 

The census of 1860 shows that there are four hundred and forty-eiglife blind persooi ii 
the State Assuming that one-half are susceptible of receiving a good Englieb education 
it would not be surprising if many more would ai-ail themselves of this noble charity tin 
hitherto. Quiet and order now prevail in the State ; the means of intereonunanication ui 
traveling are more abundant, but, alas I the poor blind remains ignorant of the existence of 
this institution, or is incapable to comprehend or to appreciate the benefits it would besUnr 
on him. It would be desirable that a law be enacted requiring county and municipal ofBeen 
to inquire for the existence and into the condition of every blind person in their immediitt 
district or vicinity, and if found of suitable age, mental and moral capacity, to have then 
forwarded to this institution. * 

The treasurer's report exhibits an expenditure for the last two years ending November 1, 
18t>6, of $30,234 10, leaving a balance on hand at that date of $10,800 87. The expense 
to the first of April, 1867, the beginning of our financial year, are estimated at $8,500 00^ 
which will leave in the treasury $1,800 00 to begin the financial year, commencing April 
1, 1867. 

The Principal's report will furnish the names of officers and employes and their respectin 
salaries ; the names of puplla, when admitted, when discharged and their ultimate destioyi 
as far as known. He will exhibit more minutely the condition of the school, which to tbi 
trustees, to the committee of your honorable body, and to the large namber of visitors tnm 
home and abroad, has proven entirely satisfactory. 

Appended will also be found a list of the pieces of music printed in Braille, and the prict 
affixed at which they can be furnished, which will demonstrate the remarkable fact thai 
the prices are fifty percent, less than the same sheet music for seeing. 

A diagram of the Braille apparatus, his letters, figures and punctuation accompanies thiiy 
and also a lithographic sketch of the types and printing press now in operation in this ia- 
stitution. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JAMES E. YEATMAN, 
GEORGE PARTRIDGE, 
8. POLLAK, 
WARREN CURRIER, 
T. B. EDGAR, 
HENRY A. NELSON, 
FELIX C08TE, 
St. Louis, November 13, 1806. TrutUtt. 
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REPORT OP THE PRINCIPAL. 
» the Board of Tnuteet : 

Gentlemkn : Id accordance with the hy-laws of the institution I make to you the fol- 
wnng report, compiled mainly from those which have been submitted to you each month 
f my worthy predecessor. Professor Pbilatus Fales, who had charge of the institution the 
rf^er portion of the time which this embraces. 
The school register furnishes the following statistics : 



Male. 


Females. 


Total. 


27 


23 


50 


25 


20 


45 


21 


17 


38 


31 


26 


57 



romber present on register, November 1, 1864 

romber admitted from November 1, 1864, to November 1, 1866 •« 
Tamber discharged from November 1, 1864, to November 1, 1866 • 
Tumber present, November 1,1866 -•••• 

Of the thirty-eight discharged, five have removed to other States ; four, by successful 
nrgical operation, had their vision restored ; two were removed for incapacity, two were 
spelled ; twelve left to pursue their trade ; one was insane, and the others had received the 
qU course of instruction which the institution affords. Nearly all these are now able to 
trovide for their own maintenance, and will gladly do so, if only they are so situated an to 
« able to use their acquirements. Unfortunately, quite a large number of them have 
lelther parents nor friends who can or will assist them in procuring situations, fitting up 
vorluhops and making other preparations which are essential to their success. Yet many 
irho have here learned their trade are now located in different portions of the State, and 
ire excellent citizens, because honest and industrious, while some few did work well for a 
;ime, but became discouraged and have not done so well as they might under other circum- 
itances. It is to be hoped that ere long the State will provide a home for such as are with- 
3ut friends, that on their discharge from the institution they will not feel themselves turned 
3ut, but will be furnished with workroom, and receive pay for their labor, being required to 
board and clothe themselves from the proceeds. A home can and would be self-sustaining, 
Ifter the necessary buildings are provided. It should be separate from the present school, 
but might be ander the same management. 

By the register, it will be seen that the whole number of pupils under instruction during 
the last two years was ninety -five, a much larger number than during any like period. Such 
in increase of pupils affords most conclusive evidence of the prosperity of the institution, 
Ind proves, moreover, that the blind tliemselves are beginning to have a better appreciation 
3f the opportunities here afforded them of becoming useful, respectable, independent mem- 
bers of society, instead of being dependent upon the cold charities of the world for the 
merest necessities of their existence. But there are many more who, doubtless, would avail 
themselves of these privileges if they knew that the State had made such ample provision for 
Lhem to acquire an education, and to prepare themselves to obtain a livelihood by their own 
!>e sonal industry. Since the State is so liberal in its provisions for the wants and neces- 
lities of its onfortnnate citizens, it should be the duty of all State, county and town officers^ 
if all clergymen, and of tbe friends of progress generally, to make known the object and 
lesign of this institatlo >, and to influence all proper and eligible subjects to enter it. Some 
lave erroneously supposed this to be an asylum for the sick, the aged and the imbecile blind, 
tnd many such are applying for admission. We can only turn them away ; an act which 
many times seems cruel and heartless. The charter granted to the corporators declares it 
to be '' the Missouri Institution for tbe Education of the Blind," and as snch it shou^ld b% 
known— atehool in the fullest extent of tbe term, where aucYk Sl« %t« d«^tW«^ ol V^Ki^Vc %\^\ 
eait tieqvin, bypermmal applicMtioD, a good education In mualc ot VL^at^Vqes^, «:d.^ ^«^^«a 
eaiB one or more tradea. 
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SCHOOL. 

The studies have been the same as Id former years, viz : Arithmetic, algebra, geometiji 
/ philosophy, physiology, physical and descriptive geography, English grammar, rhetoric^ 
etymology, dictionary and the usual classes in reading, spelling and writing. Judginn^froa 
the public examination which was held at the close of the last session, and from Uie cosi* 
tion of the school when it came under my charge, I must say that their progress aid M> 
quiremeuts were highly satisfactory, evidencing excellent studiousn^ss and applicatioo «a 
the part of the pupilR, and well directed energy and perseverance on the part of the Prisei* 
pal and his assistants. The literary and musical exercises of the examination were of tin 
most interesting character. The answers were not mere repetitions, but showed that the 
pupils were led to think for themselves and frame their own ideas. This is the lesult of the 
superior advantages which are here afforded the pupils by the use of- the Braille system. 
They are enabled by this to print their lessons day by day, and prepare themselves for the 
recitation before the class is called, thus rendering their exercises intellectual rather thu 
mechanical. 

PRINTING. 

Mention was made in the last report that a press and types for printing in Braille had | 
been procured, and that the institution was now ready for printing its own books. Two of 
the pupils were assigned to this work, and very soon learned to set type from "copy'' 
printed first on the slate, or from dictation. They were employed in the press room odIj 
the hours which were assigned to work, llie result of theii labor is a Common School 
Geo^^raphy, in twovolumt's; a Physical Geography; a musical collection, entitled Our 
Musical Leaves ; a collection of hymns for chapel use, besides a large amount of matteri 
both literary and musical, for daily use in the class room. 7 his has been accomplished 
with an expense to the State of only two hundred dollars, for press, types and other necei- 
sary apparatus. We have in { ress a series of musical works, in six volumes, prepared ex- 
preRsiy for self-i struction for the blind, by Professor Robyn ; said series comprising the 
following works: 

Abridged Musical Dictionary of Italian, English, French and German words. 

The Rudiments of Music generally. 

Thorough Bass Made Easy ; a treatise on the theory of musical compositions. 

Creed and Practical Philosophy of an Artist; advices and rules for every lover of music 
and practical performer of this art. 

Practical Piano Forte School. 

The first two are nearly ready for the binder. We are also preparing a Speller and D^ 
finer, a Common School Arithmetic and a Child's First Book. While the press hai been 
doing this, the pupils, with style and a slate, have printed a Dictionary, Lyod's Etymology) 
an Arithmetic and a Grammar. The present term we have a class of eight printing Loomia' 
Natural Philosophy ; fiv< , printing Davies' Legendre Geometry, and a class in the Hiitoiy 
of England, who are copying the more important events, dates, etc. The Braille reading 
class numbers seventeen, fourteen being under twelve years of age. Twelve learned their 
letters during the first ten h ssons, and seven could read readily ic words of two and thret 
letters. One little girl of seven years, at. the sixth lesson, could tell any letter by having htf 
finger placed upon it as readily as any seeing child would by pointing to it. The facility 
with which this type is learned, and the means of printing it so rapidly by hand, place it veiy 
far in advance of all other systems which are now in use for educating the blind, and it in 
to be hoped that very soon all educators of this unfortunate class will adopt the ''System 
Braille.*' 

MUSIC. 

This department is still under the charge of Professor H. Robyn. For a full and compMs 
report ot th\» department I refer you to a communication made by him to the Ctfmmittee of 
Intttrttetion, 9Ljid I would respectluWy lafSf^ ^^^^ 1^^ T«t.t\:<i% \\i«^. %ii^ tNScmit it in full u 
M part ot the forthcdming report to tbe GenwaV kaa^nMV^. 
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WORKSHOP. 

»1der male pupils have been employed, as heretofore, in the manufacture of brooms, 
have been discharged during the last two years to follow this trade. The blind can 
acquire several other trades, but this one experience has proved the most advan- 
, since, when leaving here, they are generally compelled to depend almost wholly 
lemselves and must manufacture those articles which they are able to fit for the 
without the aid of the seeing. 

aving the shop they are furnished with a machine and press and other necessary 
lliese they seldom feel able to pay for, and in the account annexed 1 have given 
9T them as loaned. 

Worktkop in account with Inttitution. 



e of raw material, Nov. 1, 
for two years 



i*rlal bought 



ouej 



v. 1, 18i 

ity-five broom machines 

t broom presses 

nee. •••••• ••• 



$115 00 

1816 32 
375 OO! 
120 00 
312 13 



r!#P. 



1 $2738 45. 
$720 Oo! 



By 443} doz. brooms •••••• •••••• •• 

By raw material sold •••• 

By thirteen broom machines 

By eight broom machines loaned •• 

By eight presses loaned 

By four machines on hand 

By raw material on hand Nov. 1, 
1866 



By balance 



$1839 36 
122 75 
222 50 

156 00 

120 00 

68 00 

209 85 

$2738 45 

$312 13 



laring the raw material and the sale of manufactures it shows a profit of $312 13, 
uding the salary of the foreman there is a deficit of $407 87, being the cost of in- 
n in the mechanical department. 



ARTICLES MADE IN THE GIRLS' WORKROOM. 

for shop • • • 12 

for small girls •••• 12 

t covers ••••• • ••••• • 41 

ikirts 199 

■8 and chemise • ••••• • 105 

Tchiefs and napkins • • 125 

iresses ••••• • • • • ••• 88 

Blips 181 

pieced) • • 1 

nd stockings (knit) 48 

[hemmed) 12 

(balmoral) 16 

(flaoDel) 9 

(white) 60 

106 

(rollers) 128 

XhmwtA) 140 

(eroehittdl) 10 

, jaHe (eroehettad) 10 

r, yaH» 1 600 

MkyiAUtiBlai of diflbrtotftBdTarioui kinds 1000 

■ Wf Itefc ihowi tiiat •¥§& a blind i^irl can accomplith mach with the ae«dU. T^% 
or w^k 9X9 firoatwo to five p. h., but nearly every one tsl IU% |^\m ix% sfiuMBfiktraofe 
iumtm tL paetioo <^ tbMt time, either taking mn^ IftMona or iB(t%xdAff&a%- 
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They also take care of their own rooms, sweeping them and making their beds, aad 
all the table dishes for the house. By so doise they are not only learDiiig to do gcMnl 
housework, but also save no small item of expense which would otherwise be accesmy. 

OUR PRESENT CONDITIOlf AND FUTURE PROSPECTS. 

Owing to the prevalence of the cholera in the city the pupils did not return so piuftfy 
as usual from their summer vacation, and not till the fourth week of the seaaion wen it 
able to complete the organization of the several classes. Eleven new pupils have beei li- 
mitted this term, and there are six more applications now pending. With this increueif 
pupils the necessity for more room ia plainly apparent. Our present aeccoimodatioiiiin 
more than crowded. Class rooms, music rooms, sleeping appartments, and especiallj i 
sick room, are needed. Fortunately, by the blessing of God, there haa been but littk 
need for such a room till during the last year, when there have been several severe cim 
of sickness, and we were compelled to suspend many of our dutiei. It ia indispeaublj 
necessary that the proposed addition to the present building be made as quickly as possible. 
The cholera did not wholly p^ss us by, but none of the inmates of the institution fell Ti^ 
time to this destroyer. The attending physician has been constant and unremitting in bit 
care, and the general good health of the pupils is largely due, under the blessing of Gediti 
his watchfulness, which has enabled him to foresee and ward off approaching disease. 

In behalf of the officers and pupils I offer our heartfelt thanks to the Philharmooic So- 
ciety for free entree to all their concerts, to the different musical troupes who have accorded 
us like favors, to Mrs. L. B. Yates and Miss E. M. Mack for reading on Sabbath and Wed- 
nesday afternoons, and to various Christian friends who have conducted religious ezerciiei 
in the chapel on the Sabbath. Nor has the Missouri Democrat failed to make its daily vii. 
its, f.>r wbich the proprietors will accept our thanks; and we hope the proprietors of other 
papers will deem Uiis remuneration sufficient and favor us with their publications. 

Last, but not least, we are under great obligations to the several railroads for the maoj 
favors shown to us in granting free passes to the pupils to go home, and also to return tfter 
vacation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

II. R. FOSTER, Pri%npaL 
St. Louis, November 13, 18G6. 



COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION. 

A short space of six years will show what progress has been made in this country in ft- 
gard to the Braille system, wbich is no doubt one of the most useful studies for t..e blind. 
Several opinions of blind teachers and pupils were published some time ago, which vho* 
how favorably this class of students think of the same ; to my knowledge I have nerer in- 
structed one who was not fully satisfied with the result of his labor. 

One of your committee (Dr. S. PoUak), when traveling in Europe and viaiting the priD€i|»l 
institutions for the education of the blind, wrote to me in a letter dated Paris, Januarj i% 
1860 : " 1 would like to engage a good music teacher from this institution (the institutioDit 
Paris) to teach in America the System Braille— not to the pupila, but to the teacher*. I 
wrote to Boston and Philadelphia in regard to the same, and I am sure our trustees will be 
satisfied with such arrangement ; but in case they should object to the expenaea I am willing 
to pay the share which woultl fall on our institution myself." After going more into dfUil 
and speaking in general of the practicability of the whole system, ha says t ** WiUtoot 
Braille, we ought not and cannot get along any longer." 

In March, the same year, I commenced the study with two pupils. The progress wu 

mast favorable, bo that, at the close of the aeaaion in June, I had nine pupils who were ablt 

to read and print the language, cyphcrVng ukd mua\t. %^^t.% \\k«ii ^% ^^»:«%%«ml fpln% oi 
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iteadily in oar institution, where we adopted it in all brancbes of studies. After my first 
vporty in July, 1862, the principal of the institution at Janesville, Wisconsin, requested tne 
osend him tl^ie chararters for music, etc. 

To my knowledge, Braille has been used there for language but not for music. Also, in 
.862, by request, all characters for language and music were sent to Philadelphia. Accord- 
Dg to their last report they have a writing class in Braille ; and, in 1865, two pupils in that 
Mtitation could read music in said characters. 

In May, 1863, the institution in Iowa ordered twenty-five Braille slates. Instruction was 
^en to them by me by letters, and also verbally to one of their trustees who was here on a 
rlrit 

In November, 1865, the old New York institution ordered a slate and reading matter; and, 
lo doubt, after a conversation which I had with the principal in August last, they will soon 
atrodace it. 

The New York institution, at present in Batavia (but to be located at Binghampt n), has 
vdered a fount of type and some slates, and will no doubt commence printing books in that ' 
type. 

The institution in Indianapolis, Indiana, has also ordered, in September, Braille slates 
iDd a fount of types, which have been sent them, with books and music pieces in these 
types. 

The institution at Columbus, Ohio, whose principal visited our institution in May last, 
book a slate with him and the necessary instruction. Whether or no they have commenced 
teaching it I do not know. 

In June we also had the pleasure of having Dr. Rhoads, the principal of the Jacksonville 
institution, for several days in our school. We had the pleasure to hear from him of his en- 
tire satisfaction as to the practicability of the system, so that he expressed the wish to send 
118 tome of his teachers to have them instructed in order to introduce the system in his 
sebool ; he also ordered slates and a full supply of types for a printing office. 

In May Mr. £• M. Patten, principal of the Louisville institution and trustee of the Na« 
tional Printing Office for the Blind, located in Kentucky, visited our institution, particularly 
about the printing of Braille type. He requested me to teach some of his pupils in his in- 
stitution. I went there on the 25th June, and spent two weeks with him, during which time 
I taught six of hit pupils. I commenced at an unfavorable time, so near the close of the 
session, when all pupils are exhausted by hard studies, yet the result achieved in so short a 
time was most astonishing. 

In the first day the alphal>et, reading and spelling was learned ; in the second day, the in- 
terpunctuations, and the printing of the language ; the third day, cyphering and f^xamplet 
in arithmetic (in all the four rules, and also fractions) ; the fourth day was spent in prac- 
ticing reading, language and cyphering ; the fifth day I commenced the musical characters 
with them ; all notes, different octaves, rests and accidentals were learned ; the sixth day, 
all other characters used in music were taken, as chords, intervals, etc.; the Seventh day 
was spent in reading music, cyphering and language ; the eighth day, all characters in 
algebra and examples in that study were taken, and the ninth day was spent in reviem ing 
all different characters, also examples in the different studies were taken ; and to my great- 
eat astonishment, I must confess that my pupils knew theoretically every character as well 
at I did myself, and nothing remained for them to do than to make practical use of the 
same, which was not neglected, as I have received several letters in Braille from thero. 
Now, where is a system which can be acquired in so short a time ? If any one, and partlc- 
nlarlytboaa who think this system so very complicated, will present a simpler one, I will 
adopt it immediately and drop the Braille system. It should be well understood that the 
Braille system it not the thorough education of the blind, but that it only facilitates the 
teacher and the pnpil to impart and receive instruction easier than by any other system^ 
However, two things are necessary to see such results as I witnessed in Kentucky. First, a 
teacher who Is able to teach in a practical way, and, second, pupils who Vivi« \Xi^ \v^H. 
spirit and dstsmination to learn. Such I found in those pupi\« \iilYiatVinX\\.\i^oxi* \\siv) 
say that dmlng'my more th^n twenty -Ave years' initrucUon, 1 ik%^%i lo^aa^ •^^^^^^'^^ c\»a» ^^ 
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attentive, iotellig^ent, patient and determined to learn. During all the time, I never noticed 
one of them wayward in their mind, or for an instant indifferent to their atudiet It wai 
plain to see what discipline and g^ood behavior the instructors had brought in the pupils, and 
also easy to find out how devoted the teachers were to their profession and Iheir pupils. 
The more I see of the capability of the blind, the more I aim convinced that they are ablttt 
do in all studies equally as well as the seeing ; their teachers only require to be thmki^ 
and experienced men. It is often overlooked by those who have the manai^emeDt of sack 
institutions, that persons without qualifications or capability are placed in aitiittioBs for 
which they are not capable ; that such teachers are not able to teach the blind things whick 
they do not know themselves, is easy to understand. My opinion (which is founded os 
many years' experience), is, that only those have a right to participate in the instructios 
and management of such instructions who bear in mind the great responsibility that rests 
on them, and consequently feel interested in the performance of their duties, sparing no ex- 
ertions to overcome all difficulties connected with their office. 

In October, the principal, Mr. Patten, ordered a large fount of types (100 lbs.), whidi 
were cast and sent to him. 

The difficulty which we first had to overcome was the invention of a doplieatiDg macbioe. 
After several unsuccessful inventions, the division of the type came in my mind. lo De- 
cember, 1863, the trustees of our institutions appointed a committee, consisting of Dr. 
Pollak (member of the committee on instruction), Mr, Fales (Principal), and myself, to 
consult in regard to printing Braille. It would have been difficult, almost impossible, to 
teach the blind type-setting where so many types are required. After consultations, three 
iifferent kinds were produced ; but the five-type system was adopted, and has proven to be 
all that was expected. 

It is not poi)tsible that a real friend of the blind, after seeing the superiority of this lyi- 
tem, could hesitate an instant in adopting it. 

What is the use in spending weeks after weeks, and months after months, in teaching tod 
troubling a blind pupil with the old and impractical letters, when the dotted system isio 
much easier and so quickly learned ? Old teachers will say, "the old systsm has so Ion; 
given satisfaction, and we are used to it, and do not care about Isaming aometbing new 
ourselves." 

They, however, will find that the wheel of progress has turned so many old things frosi 
the track, and brought forth, even against the will of many persons, new ones, which have 
proven in the end to be much better ; so it will be with this. I may add that, if the bliDd 
were consulted about this matter, before ten years are past from the beginning of my intro- 
ducing the same here, it would be the uniform type for them. " The teeing, often kiodir 
disposed, are as a general thing naturally incompetent to meet, scientifically, the wants of 
the blind. '' Of this, the following striking fact is offered in evidence : Tlie committee of 
one of the most important institutions in England had recently discovered that the t,vp« o^ 
the embossed Roman capitals is too small for the touch of blind adults ; jret this type wu in- 
troduced under the auspices of the inventor of the system, and during ths laat quarter of a 
century strenuously supported by the committee alluded to. Had the blind themselves bees 
consulted in the outset, such a grave error could scarcely have been committed. 

For a trifle every institution could have its printing press, and more would be printed in 
one year than there is now printed in ten years in the only two establishments of the kind i» 
the United SUtes. 

Respectfully submitted, 

St. Louis, Norember 3, 1S06. HEKRT ROBTK. 
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APPENDIX A. 

iides the following named compositionii, a great many other pie -es, such as Beethoven's 
tea, Czerny's one hundred progressive lessons, Bartini's and Duvemoy's studies, etc., 
layed by the younger pupils. All pieces marked * are written in Braille, by hand. 

/ CompotiUona vthich leere ttudied by the Pupils — mott oif them w«re Ptrfomud mt the Monthly 

Concert*, 



(.f.) Ch nite* — F^r Sopranos, Mloa, Tv%ors and Basset. 



From " 






• • 



Give ear, Lord • •• 

MasHniello" — Away, the morning freshly breaking 

Gipsey's Warning" — Joy ! freedom to-day •• ••• 

La fiUe du Regiment"— Now the roll of the lively drum**** 

Martyrs" — Mighty J.^pvah 

Lucrezia Borgia" — Joy is over tbe waters dancing 

La fille du Regiment" — Morning is brealdng 

L' Elisire d'amore" — When the summer rain is over 

Bohemian GirV- — Come with the Gipsey bride 

La Somnambula" — Phantom chorus 

William Tell"— How bright and fair 

Semeramide" — Hail to th»'e. Liberty • 

L'ltaliana in Algri" — When the morning sweetly breaking 

Mose in Egitto" — Night's shade no longer 

Mose in E<itto" — Green be your fame forever 

I Lombard!" — Pilgrim chorus < 

Ernani" — O, hail us, ye free 

(B.) Compositions with Organ Jlccompanimint, 

Ma«is in B flat, for four parts, Kyrie, Gloria, Agnus Dai and Dona 

nobis 

Mass in F, for four parts • 

Mass in C, for three parts ••••• 

Q'uam dilecta tabernacula tua • •• 

l*welfth M iss, Sanctus and Benedictus 

rhe prayer from Moses in Egypt 

inflamaius from the Stabat Mater 

(Also about fifty of the most popular hymns commonly used in 

Protestant churches.) 

(C.) Diieltus sung by the Class for Sopranos an^l Alios, with Piano 

jicco inpan ment. 



tt 
(• 
ti 
<( 
it 
it 

n 
tt 
<• 
<f 
<l 
tt 
tt 
tt 



Abt. 

Auber. 

Benedict. 

Donizetti. 

Donizetti. 

Donizetti. 

Donizetti. 

Donizetti. 

Balfe. 

Bellini. 

Rossini. 

Rossini. 

Rossini. 

Rossini. 

RossinL 

VTerdi. 

Verdi. 



15 

8.) 
27 

ts 

29 

»0 

31 

32 

33 

34 

3i 

3o 

37 

ZSi 

314 

40 

41 

42 



Home; guardian motber 

;Cotne o'er the moonlit S'*a 

Jibells of Oceau 

The beid-bells 

I know a bank 

^'o thou and dream 

MuUc and her sister hou^ 

H^rk ! I hear the organ's peal • • • • 

I'll pray for thee 

^ b4Sl6, crimson morning 

^••rcarola. 

Kbl could I teach the nightingale 

^ Would that my love 

The passage bird's farewell 

Greeting* ••• 

Autumn song 

?t w rt thou in the cold blast 



De Monti. 

Ests. 

Puchs. 

Lambillotte. 

Mozart. 

Rossini. 

Rossini. 



Abt 

Auoer. 

Cherry. 

Gumbert. 

Horn. 

Horn. 

Glover. 

Glover. 

Donizetti. 

Donizetti. 

Kuecken. 

Keller. 

Mendelssohn, 

Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn. 

Mendel88oho« 



^be May bells and the Aowers • • • •^iJL«iA<«^BwAisu 

l^-^ATISTICS. 



HISSOUKI statisUcbl 
LiiT or CoMvoaiTioiia— 0»«(*MM^ 



EveniDf; toog — ■■••■■ 

Where the warbllDf waten f 
Cvenine iODe to the Virgin'- 



Ltit to the conrcDt belle 

Tbe taOob i» beaming o'er the lake ■ ■ 

Make Die no g^iidy ehsplet 

Beautiful dreamer 

" ullful Wal 



Happy I 
Mj bap 



, ly bethy dreami 

My happy home far o'erthe *ea>> 
Alpine horn 



(£.) DueltaiforoiuSi 



Diutlot S*ng iy Clou, t 



(i) ) FtmaU CKorvt; teitk OrAtttn Aedtmpafnmtnt. 



thy 
I y dreami' 



ead and 






Hear me, Norma 

e'g a aigb In the heart 

murmuring sea- ■- " 

Genily aigba the breeze 

What ari- tbe wild waves aaying ? 

Two merry gitla 

When all the world ii huahed in eleep- • 

Gondola duet: O, ' 

Nay, bid me Dot n 
When night comei 
Bear me, boatlet. 
Dark day oF ban 






Holy Mother, guide bii footatepa- 



Tbe ierda man's mountain home-* 






In the eye there Ilea the heart>> 

Bleib beimir 

II Bacio 

ite (Fare thee well) 

orlradisti (Abl canat then leave me?)>- 
are now the hopea I cheriab'd 

thought of care oppresB thee 

Deh ! non volerli vittlme (Oh I curse me) 

CaiU diva (Cha ate goddeEB) 

Uneeduld ■. 

Ask mo not wby ■■■' 

Martha, 4 return love 

Welt in der Fern* 

■ry birds 

Sad itmj' heart with care 

My own dear native home 

Remembrance • 

Dreami 

by chance 

rVolkilledJ GretelelD 

O, waer'ien doch dei MondeiUcbt 

^Die Thnene 

j' JUailueftarl- ■■■^ •• ••'■ •••••• 



Blockley. 

Blockley. 

Donlietll. 

Foster. 

Thomas. 

Tbomas. 



Bellini. 
Fficker. 

GIOVM. 

Glover. 
Glover. 

Gumbert. 
Kuecken. 

Neukomm. 
Roisini. 
Verdi. 
Wallace. 



Abt. 

Abt. 

Abt. 

Abt. 

Arditl. 

Bellini. 

Bellini. 

Bellini. 

Bellini. 

Bellini. 

Bellini. 

rurscbmina. 

DoDiEfttl. 

Flutow. 

Fuea. 

Gumbert 

Gumberl- 

Gumbert. 

BolTmao. 

Hodges. 

Kuecken. 

Kuecken. 
Kuecken. 
v&eipL 
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■ Li»T or CoxrotiTtons—Cantinued. 



Solot for Soprano or .<Nt»— CtialiiMuJ, 



Tbesoiif of home 

Rotwrtt tol qui I'alme 

Niebtiot miuic 

Wbitii me? 

In thee, I fonillT hoped to dani-- 
Bright be the place of tb;«aitU<' 

Tbe rose 

Puewell 1 If ever toDittt firayer' 



Why *faould I bl<ub ? 

rhouait so near and yet lo far- • 

Mignon'a iong; 

Die schoeDBten Augen 

La Serenade 

Are Maria 

Abl I have aigb'd toreat me 

Und Ob die Wolk akb verhuelle. • 
Wie Dalkte Diir der Schlunimar ■ ■ • 

Why do I weep for tbee? 

Caratiaa from Maaaniello 

[d tears 1 pine Cor thee 



lid I ff 



( G ) Piano CoMfOnitout. 



Gout' 

Danse eipagnole • 

fctede* Gondoliera 

Muzurha 

Silvery Shower — Premole Ettude •• ••■ 

Le Carniral de Venice — Fontuie eleeante. ■ 

rhelait hope 

lirand March 

LeibDarda da Bhin > 

Remember me 

Bluett 

AodantlDo 

Spring morning 

Le chant du Bivouac— march. 

Hict et Flock— galop. 

paetano Mazurka 

^Argentina Fantaale Mazurka 

J^ harp J^oleon , 



[ jMar eh— Bohemian 

; l^B eloebea Ai monaitere 

if^Oaolatlon 
^nfidence 
pie Wedding Match ■■■■ 
Ketmm of SprlDg— polka . 
t« Pluiedeperfta-- 
Bridal Sonp 
firman Singer March--.. 
i}:^ Tremolo 

17* Gracieuae Polka 

I^lae VtlaeBrllJante 

^'biee* Melauco1iqtie> ■-< 
E'iM Walti 



* ^t^ude Melodique, No. I 

i |tiide Melodique, No. 2 

* El«dg Molodique, No. 3 

» MrV.ri.....^.'. 

SS l^nt"!! 

»i Belle, of MiwMri— qoBdriHea- 



'• Maeder. 

■ Mererbeer. 

• RobjD, 

i. Robyn. 

■ Reicoardt. 
'■ 3pohr. 

'■ StigellL 

■ Scbobert, 
. Schubert. 

■ Verdi. 

■ Weber. 

• Weber. 

• Wallace. 

■ Verdi." 



" Burgmneller. 
. Baombtch. 

■ Ootticbalk. 
. Gunoud. 

■ HuntsD. 
. Held. 

• Heller. 
Heller. 

. Heller. 

• Retterer. 

- Retterer. 
. Retterer. 

■ Retterer. 
. Kraeger. 

- Kuhe. 

■ Lefebure-Welj. 

• MendelBBohn. 
. Mendelaaohn. 
. MendelaaobD. 

• Mffillins. 

- OaborDe. 
. Oeaten. 

- Raecbe. 

• Resell en. 
. Robyn. 

. Robyn. 

■ Robyn! 

• Robyn. 

■ Robyn. 
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LltT or COMrOIlTIOMS— a»«ttMMif4 



M ipilh Piano j{ceompa»imeiit 



lAlplne Rose RonJo 

lEtude MiiUfka 

Marchedusaire (Prophet) 

MarchecelflbrediiTBnnliBiwer 

Trnb, Trab. w)tb var. 

Polka BrilUote. 

Polka dc Concert 

La»(nB Polka 

La GbicIIc Polk« 

L*8tyrlenne Valse 

(H.) rWii Compai 

Burtoni— La Verglnella ■ 

DoniietU— Nob rIovb il nospirar 

Blangini— Vanne al mio beOB, 

DoniMlti—AI liolie Guldami 

Winter— A torto II lagni 

Moxirl — QuelfluoDO ■ 

Op. 89— Air Varie de Pacini 

Op. 80— Air Varie Roaslai 

Op. sa— Air Varie Ue BelllLi. 

Op. S9— Air Varicdi Doiiiiptli 

Op. sa— Air Varie Wcigl. 

Op. sa— Ait Varie Mercadatite 

Op. 30— Fantaaie, La filledo regiment.- 

Op. 40— FanUsle, Lei Puritana 

Op. 68— FanlasU, Stradeila 

Op. 48— No. 2 

Op, 4i*— No, 3 

Op, 117— Perlen-Walzfr 

Op. iJrt— FniehlingasrueBBe 

Op. 158— HoffnungB-Slrahlen. •••. 

Op. 10— AirVarie-. 



Op. 



r, pour 



Op. 3ft— Var. Btillanle from Precioen.. 
0(i. 80 — DivertlBement, (rom La J'avori 



Grande Polonalae-- 

Up. 105 — Var. Polonaise, tbe lait roae 

Op. 133— La Serenade 

Op. 20— Vac. iurundir Tyrolien.... 
Op 22— Var. aur uu Bir Allemand'-' 

Var.turunalr Bnelaise 

Var. God >Bve the KiDif 

Op. 124— Var. Di tantipalpili 

Fanla'ai.'on J^ oleit Beethoven 

Grand Faniasle on Witches' Dance. ■■ 



(ff.) Conipa'itionaforlht Bitnil. 



•210 li:ilin Walliea 

•211 Camlv.il of Venice 

■212 Peri Waltie* 

■213 D ivrrtiae men t from Eruaoi-. 

■ai4 IViilkalled, Rondo.Caprire... 

'21.'' iVD)k»lled,Loreley, Caprice.. 

Sit /L'oq II e(Ie Polka 

SJ7 I Fleurile Bubtmt Polka 



. Robjn, 

. Talexy. 

.• VOM. 

. Wallace'. 

.. Wallace. 

.. Wallace. 

. Wollenbaupt. 
■ Wollenbaupt. 

<■ WoIleDbauft. 



• De Beroit. 
. De Berott. 

■ De BeroiL 
.. De Beroit. 

■ De Beroit. 
> De Beroit. 

. Dauola! 

• Danola. 
I. Uaoola. 
.. Singelie. 

■ Sinjcelip. 

.. SinKelli. 

.. Ublt^hj. 
. LabltzbT. 

■ Rode. 

. Naoman. 

.■ Cfau. EbtnRli 



• FaenteDtn. 
. BricciaMi. 
. Weber. 
. KnbUB. 
■ E^ummer. 



. Dipple. 

- Drouet. 
. MIf uel. 

■ Kiimmer. 
. Buclier. 



■ Doniietti. 
• Donii-tti. 
> Labitiky. 

- Pa|;nn)iiL 

■ D'AIbnL 

- Verdt. 
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u for tU Sttii^^Continvid. 



lain Bell WalUei 

r f MUaourl Qua df 11 lea 



• Guni;l. 



ve tismed conposltlona one haodred and on* are written fn Brailla tjpa. 
Iberal permisBion baa been granted by our enterptlalng mualc piibUah«rt, 
Petera k Bro., flalmer t Weber, Rich. J. Compton, aod Bolluan fc Schati- 
5 roe to mike ua* of any.ot their copyriBht piece* In traoBferring and printing 
Irallletrperortbensa o( tbe blind. 



LIST OF MUSIC OS HAND AMD FOR SALE. 
» ihoin the coat of the printed miuic for leeing ; the aecoud, Ibi price ii 



>f 24 popular piecea ' 

■chottiah 

Bchot(i<b, A. Wauldaue 

ae'a Walti, Hen 

ti, Arrfiti 

ka Mizourka, Talexy 

.Heller 

Of, Heller 

[endeleaiilin 

inger, Cba. Klokel 

)f Love, do 



and Waltt, Beethoven-- 



do 

do " 

Op. 55, Kuhlau 

of a Madman, Bejer 

Aneel*. Paeber 

on.lo. No. I, KruB 

enice. Rondo, No. 9, Kmg 

ooda, No. 3, Krug 

lo, No, t>, Kruf; 

',ondo, Nd. 6, Krue 

i*e three, Rondo, No, 6, Krug 

cal txerrleea, Book No. 1, containing 25 leaaona •■ 

ed in piano and vocal muaic 

■calea for piano 

(melodicj tor tfie piatio 

(banBoalc) tor ihtpltao 
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IN PRESS, AND WILL SOON BE FINISHSa 



Title of Publication. 

Miflkal Dictionary, H. Rolnrn****- ••• •• 

fectical Piano Porte Scbooj, H. Robjn •• •• 
) Radiments of Music, H. Robjn****** • ••••• •• 

Theory of Musical Composition, H. Rovbn •••••• •••••» •••• 

Creed and Practical Philosophy of an Artist, H. Robyn 

Thorough Description of the fira\lle System, H. Roybn»» ».»..». 

The last six works were expressly prepared for the use of the blind. 



Price 



$150 
150 
150 
150 
lOO 
100 
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Bf fSSODEl STATISTICS. 



APPSNDIX B. 



AoderHon, William--' 
Babn, DerniB 

BlBdea, George ?■••■ 

Bliiar, Louie 

Block, Eugene 

Smdj, John 

BrookinB, Charles F> • 
ButKB, WilUam S- — 
Ji union, William R-" 
CanavaD, Jsidcb L>-> 

Caitelloi, James 

Charlton, John 



Choa 



, JflTeni 



Chmtopher, WilllsinL.. 

ComuR, Eugene 

Conrad, Henrj U 

CoDprr, Alexander 

Corby, William 

Cordendti, M 

Cor nett, James 

CuDdlff, Marion 

Dfivpea, Etasmua &!••-• 

DoiigiBtB, George A 

Tlouglaes, WilUam H---- 

DouplSBs, Hiieh B 

Doggett, WllVism 

Dunham, John 

Durgnate, Vincent 

Eggeman, Louis 

Farley, James 

FBTreil, Michael 

fitzpaCrick, Jeremiah- • 

Fletcher, Richard 8 

FoWv. William 

Footman. GeiaH ' 

Forhan, Patrick ■ 

Franklin, James □ 

Frencti, JoBiah T 

FulbriEht, John F 

Gabriel. Francla 

Galey, George'H 

Grace, Patrick 

Hahneman, John 

Hare, Tbomas < 

Harp, Ichabod < 

Heitraan, Henry 

Henley, Charles C 

Houck, Thomas L. B- — 

Hoyle, EdsarH 

HuifhcB, Henry 

Hiigheg, Benjamin D--" 



i,Nicl 



Johnson, Louis H 

Johiiiou.JuliusS 

Jones, Samuel W 

Kane, Patrick 

Xtlebmso, Matliiies* 

KIrbr, Tbouu 

Kobii, Joba 



SL Tjouia- ■ 



Bollinger •• 
Osags 

St. Louis-" 



Audrain • •■ 
Monroe-- -i 

St. Louis- •■ 
Marion ■ •■ 

St.LouU--- 
Houiteau -- 

St. Louis- •■ 



1666 
ISM 



Unknown. 

Deceased. 
Expelled. 
Broom make 
Deceassd. 



Broom maker. 
Broom maker. 
Broom maker. 



do 



.. 185P 
..I1NS9 
..'1858 
..:i858 
.. 1856 
.. 1819 
,.11863 

..'isee 
..'isee 



Franklin U 

Cane Girardeau 1( 

Carroll IE 

Claj \lf 

SLLouia-. 



.ll8S9 

.|i85e 

• |186fil8a() 



SC Charlea •••• 
PsttU 

8le. Oene»ie«- 
St. ChSTlet.^.. 

HSTlon 

St.Louia 



Broom maker. 

Expelled. 
At county farm. 
Bnish malcer. 
Broom maker- 
Broom maker. 
Broom maker. 



Broom maker. 

Demented. 

Rtoom maker. 
Broom maker. 
Broom maker. 
Expelled. 
Bruah maker. 

Unknown. 
At home. 
Removed to Iowa. 



do 



1860 Btoom maker. 

1666 isae Expelled. 

At «oiinlv fank. 
. ,____ Expelled. 
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>bj, Jrremlab 
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Bill, Ff«tMie- 
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Wilham 
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I, Sliclatl 

I«ri, A]^Fd W>. 
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^ Daniel 

II, Jamca 

on*, JameaT'-' 



IV.- 



1 Cliarka 



I, Elijih 

tiD, Micliarl-- 

n,John 

Robert 



n, Jflfenon 

«, Patrick 

ill, Fraocla St. Louii 

ler, JobD Albert 

iffiBertard 

HMD, Daniel 8 Cupe Glrardeai 

IDU, Joirph B 

H, Anioine |Uii(conane 

cock. Jam'* jSt Loiilt 

Ter, Jacob L - — iDaJe 

ttr, EbeDeier U Drnt 

.Willard G iKrn'ucky 

, Alexander W :8t. Lonf* 



Ix>iiJi 
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lMi3 |8(M 
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klvpellerl. 

Ri'uoin muker. 
Ih-ceannl. 



firoom l(i|<k>T. 
Brooin m^ki-r. 



Broom n.ake 
Died, IBB3. 
Broom muke 



Broom maker. 



..H«l' ISMieSl At tome. 

■ St. r^ila 18-* ^ 

..Cteritoo U»b'iA«»\\nMM. 
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Caini, Kate 

Cnmpbrll, Siirab A---- 
Coiirtriglit, Elizabetb ■ ■ 
Cox, Vireinfa Bella ■ ■■ 
Crawtotd, Mary Jane- • 

CriicliB. Anna J 

Caudilf, HHrriet 



Doyle, Margaret 

DuroiR)!, Eudora 

Durniii):] LticlDda 

El]ioU,JuIia 

Fitzgfrata, Mary 

Goeriicfa, Amelia 

Glenn, Antii 

Giipton, Lucy 

Gupton, Temperance 

Guptan, Rebevca 

Hambure, Tboreaa 

Hairii, Jenoie 

Hart, Alice 

Hauell, EtlaT 

Harden, EDiabelh W 

Hritekamp, JoaepblDe 

Hill, Alice 

HoHck.M™. E. F 

Hiinl^r, Mary Jane 

jHrrold, Margaret M 

Kane, Catharine 

Kavanaueb, Fapnle 

Lataiir, EuRenia 

Miybprry, Emma 

Meredith, Dorl hula Jane-- 

Miller, Sarah E 

Miner, Mary 

Mockbee, MamiB 

McGlnnli, K. E. C 

Neal, Jennie D 

IVcal, Elizabeth 

Odif, SaraR 

Painter, BHI 

Peery, Marlba 

QuiDD,MaT7 Ellen 

Renti, Chrlitina 

Rumaey, Mary 

Rueaeir, Matilda 

Simalrd, Anna M •• 

Snail, Sarab 

SmMpke, Anna 

Smilh, Fannie M 

Sturmer, Catharine L 

Stuart, Mary R 

Taylor, Elizabeth L 

Taylor, Francea 

Toole, Marj 

Trnel.Mary W 

White, Mary Jane 

Williama, Sarah 

Vilxop, Luclnda £ 



Scotland- • 

Petti 

St.Louia>- 



18S(i'ISti6 
186311" - 



Lafayette 

Cape Glrardcai 

St.Louia. 

Caldwell 

Hannibal 

Cole 



St. Louis 

do 

Livingaton 

Pemiscot, 

Perry 

St Clilr 

Dade...'."."..'-' 
Cape Girardeau 

Moniteau 

Platte 

Gentry 

3E. Louia 



Teacher. 

Remored to IndiSM. 
Vision reaturd. 

Vision rpatored. 
Music teacher. 
At homf. 
Rencved to IHIdoIi. 

Vision restored. 
Died, 1866. 
At home. 
Vision restored. 



Grundy...- 
I St. Louis ..- 
Bollinger .. 
St. Louis-.. 



Removed from 81»t(. 
Deceased. 



Vision restored. 
Vision restored. 



r at inatltgtli* 
restored. 
Teacher, 

At home. 

Teacher at instltotioB. 
Viston restored. 
Removed from SUtb 
At home. 
Removed to Illinoi!, 



Pettis 

.PUtte 



1863 1861 

1866 18«6 

1800 1B61 

1860|lg65 

1RS8I 

1865:1869 

16651 

lae&l Re moved to Ulioola. 
Dea eased. 
.I8IM1 



At borne. 
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1, Mary A.- 
lary Ann-.. 



13 EKp«11eil. 
IH Died of cLolrra. 
Teiicbir at inetl till ion. 



EMPLOYES IN THE 1N8TITOTIOK. 




Prlnclpul 

AMliUnt 

AMiattnt 

AiitataDt 

AraiBUnt 

ProfcMor of Mdi1c>. 

Assialant 

AMittam 

AMiatant 

MalTOD 

ForemaD Work ah op. < 

Porter 

Scanatreai 

Cook 

AMiatant cook 

Lanndreaa .•••>. 

Laondrtaa 

Cbambermaid < 

DInlnitrooiD gifl ■••. 



$1,000 per «iiniim. 
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1JE<;CLATI0XS FOR TIIK ADMISSION OF PUPILS. 



All poinona ap,'lviii;x ^or the HtlrnHgioti of Dupilw, will please answer the fol'oKiB; 
qiiestioiiS with as much accuracy r» possible, as the 8Mccei»s of the application will depetti 
upon th»* answer g^ivm : 

1. What lA the name and a^c of the person for whom application is made ? 

2. At whnl Rtra (lid ho of ^h^* b :'c »m » blind ? 

3. What was th«» cause nf hlin<in»'SR ?^ 

4. Whac is the degree of blindne*«« ? 

5. Is the blindness accompanied by any physical d^formitv ? 

(>. M "ly he be considered intelligent and susceptible of moral culture ? 
7. Vyi-ai are hs personal habits and moral culture ? 

R. Can his or her parents or guarJi uh pay any, an 1 how much, of the sum reqaiiv^ 
for his or her support ? 

9. Are any rel.itives blind, deaf and dumb, imb cile or insane ? 

10. Has he or she b'*en vaccinnated ? 

11. If an adult, what was his occupition before becoming blind ; and were his babi's 
induntrious ? 

12. If an adult, may he be considered active and industrious, and of suflicient pbjsic^' 
strength to pursue an industrial ocupation ? 

13. What is the exact postoflice address of the parents or guardians ? 

14. Will the county couit undertake to clothe him or her? 

Every pupil is expected to come provided with at least two cbanf^es of wearioK <P' 
psrel. I* is expected thatpu| ils will return to their homes during the summer vacation. 
All letters should be addressed to the Principal of the Institution. 






* 1>i ■ • ■ * 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 



thi General jSuembly of the Slate of Mia90uri : 

*be sixth bieDnial report of the MisBoari Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, being for the 
n 1865-66, is herewith respectfully submitted. 

inee our last report to the Twenty-third General Assembly, nothing has transpired in 
section with the Asylum which demands special or unusual attention ; yet, in view of 
fact that in prosperity and success we have been permitted to pursue our work, our 
titude is recorded for the Divine favor by which the Asylum has continued to promote 
blessed design of its establishment. 

"wo deaths have occurred among our pupils ; one, Simeon P. Morris, a good youth, con- 
ntioua and upright, kind and pleasant in disposition, but delicate in constitution — sub- 
to frequent spells of giddiness or faintiug, strongly indicative of an epileptic tendency, 
death was sudden and unexpected ; for only a few moments before he had been con- 
ling cheerfully with one of his associates. This occurred June 6, 1865, in the nineteenth 
r of his age. The other, John Dahl, died April 30, 1866. He was idiotic, and of a 
lie constitution. His disease was dysentery. He was sick only two days, and died sud- 
ly, at the age of thirteen years. 

"here has been only one other case of severe sickness among the pupils. Chills and 
iT, in a mild form, have prevailed to some extent. Since the opening of the present 
lion we could not hope to show a better record of good health. We attribute our com- 
ative exemption from all contagious and epidemic diseases to habits of personal cleanli- 
i, wholesome food, comfortable, well-ventilated rooms, and a salubrious climate. 

here has been a gradual increase of the number of pupils. Thirty-eight were under in- 
iction at the date of the last report. The number now present is sixty-six. 

1 regard to the actual number of deaf mutes in our State, we ought not to be misled by 
lus returns, for these must necessarily be far from accurate. Even upon the data fur- 
led from every source, it is impossible, perhaps, to arrive at a reliable close approxima- 
t of the number thus afflicted. Taking the best sources of information within our 
wledge, we have been led to the supposition that the number will exceed five hundred. 
» estimate would be greater but for the fact that during the temporary closing of the 
lum, in consequence of the war, a considerable number of the parents of deaf-mute 
dren removed from the State, in order to their own safety, and to secure for their chil- 
3 the undisturbed benefits offered by other institutions. Whether any of these shall 
im or not, there will be, as always, an increasing number of these unfortunates, propor- 
late to the population, and demanding benevolence and culture, 

>f the number we may suppose to be now in the State, two hundred and twenty-four have, 
a longer or shorter time, enjoyed the advantages here offered for their instruction. Of 
le, sixty-six are still under tuition. One hundred may be a fair estimate of the number 
hose whose advanced age precludes the idea of their receiving any permanent benefit 
e, sufficient to warrant the labor and expense to be incurred. A number, perhaps over 
ty, are still too young to be transferred from parental care and influence for the sake of 
' training and instruction. After making these deductions from the whole number of 
if-mutes now in the State, the remainder will be over one hundred, who, for the sake of 
-niselvea, their friends and the whole people, ought to be now in a course of preparation 
' a useful life and citizenship. 

By the wise and timely provision made by the General Assembly, the Asylum huildin^^ 
^ internally and externally, have been greatly improved — & N«QiV'w\^<^V2Kiftis'Vt«^^'Q& 
>»^tion urgeBtJj^ demanded. The appearance of dilapidalion Yia% ^%«.y^*^*^* %xi^^sw \\^ 
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place an attractive neatness and good order are visible. The rooms hare been appropriiteljr 
refurnished, and the bedding is new and comfortable. Additions have Im^d made to the M> 
brary until it is beginning to assume respectable dimensions. The same may b« said of oar 
philosophical apparatus. These adjuncts to the work of instruction are especially adapted 
to the improvement of the deaf and dumb ; for they, in a degree far above otbera, are cos- 
pellcd to acquire knowled<;e by means of th>> eye. Much of what they l^arn is by what 
they see, and this dependence upon a ppecial s<ndc cultivates a facility in its use to wbtdi 
others do not easily attain. Such provision for thnir benf fit will not, therefore, be too bigUf 
estimated. 

We do not believe deafness is an insurmountable obstacle to a scientific education. We 
indorse a high standard of qualification for deaf as well as for hfariog teachera. The for 
mer, of course, require more time, labor and patience in making literary and scientific it- 
tainments. The latter make the same acquirements in a much shorter period, and becooif 
even more thorough and proficient in them. 

It may be proper in this connection to rem:Kk tliat quite a number of deaf children are 
however, incapable of much mental dcvt'lopm»tnt. Thn cause of this inferiority has bees 
fully set forth in former reports. Some in a state of stolid idiocy are sent to the Asylum every 
year. Some of these, indeed, may be improved to a d^gr«'e truly astonishing. Those of 
them who cannot he benefited by our methods of instruction are s^nt home. 

We desire to call special attention to the latter class, too often identified with the deaf 
and dumb as such, but really occupying a distinct position, aud demanding a dlfierent cut 
and treatment. The fact, not that they are cieaf-uiutes, but that they are idiotic, is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of their case, and it is only with the latter they should be classed. Whet 
placed with the former class, they require almost as much attention and care, and are al- 
most completely isolated, as if placed in any ordinary school of speaking children, and their 
presence creates a sort of two-fold institution uni!«T one roof. Their true place, in older to 
their true welfare, is with lhoHi> who are aiiinl riy afiVcted as to mind, whether deaf-mutes 
or not. This fact, together with another, viz : th^t in Missouri there is a larger number 
than is generally supposed of idiotic children, some d»'form«^d or almost helplf*ss, and 
thrown upon the world fri^niles^ aud 'inpr >vi«l»-d for, leatis t^ the submission of the ques- 
tion, whether the interests of humanity do not require 8om»» arrangement for the better car^ 
and, as far as possible, the improvement of th*»se imbeciles. Establitihments for themar* 
not unknown. Massach-isetts, Keiitueky and other Spates have provided them, and otheri 
are still moving toward the same purpose. In some pl/)ces private institutions have befO 
opened for their comfort ai-d iinprovenient ; but these are exceedinjriy limited in their useful- 
ness and 8upp'»ried only by those who can fully pay lor the beiiffits lh»»y afford. A public 
institution for them wouM be rather a home than a tenporary pcho<d, and would be, at the 
same time, a merciful provision for them, and a blessing to the people at large. 

The law requiring certificates of poverty is a hindrance to our greatest success. We 
stated in our last report that " other Institutions in different States, we believe in all, have 
applied the true and proper remeiU' for thin evil, so miich in the way of success, by freely 
opening the doors to nil deaf and dumb children in the State, without the requirement of 
other certificates than the simple but sufficient fact of their afiiirtion." This obstacle to 
our usefulness we carnesMy hope may be removed for the sak- of many deaf-mutes, who 
will otherwise never receive that moral and mental culture their dark and sad condition so 
imploringly calls for. The voce of a kiiid falh*»r, givinj; them wise and heavenly instruc- 
tion, is never heard. Their ear>» are closed to the sweet tones of a mother's love and J«fFec- 
tion. Shall these, without any fault of th'-ir own, be denied the intellectual advantages 
which can only be acquired through the medium of our beautiful and cultivated system of 
signs'? The deaf and dumb never fail to remember their benefactors with lasting gratitude. 
The pupils during the period covered by this report have made, with a few exceptions, 
gratifying and commendable progress in the studies marked out for them. The rules and 
regulations have been generally and promptly observed. 
One of onr teachers, Mrs. Lucy A. GilVe^, ^ho for three years has faithfully performed 
der duties as an instriictrtss in tbc A»^'\uui, \ia% A\wo\\%^ \i« toivw^t.\.\wcv vi\>^ \Su She re- 
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ftres from the prefemioD at the close of the year, with the beet wishea of all the officers and 
poplla for her future usefulness and happiness. 

Dtuiog the present year, the superintendent, in company with one of the commissioners 
of the Asylum, visited a number of institutions in the Eastern States similar to our own. 
We were most cordially received by their officers, and all desired information was cheer- 
ftally given, and opportunities for personal examination afforded, as to improvements in 
hoildings, the methods employed in instruction, with the appliances thereto, and other ar- 
rangements looking to the best possible rare and culture of the deaf ana dumb. The visit 
was, in all respects, gratifying personally, and useful to our work at home. The opportu- 
nity afforded us for considering again the advantages of introducing articulation as a mode 
of instruction has only confirmed the unfavorable opinion of it formerly presented, and con- 
vinced us that only in a few instances, and these semi-mutes, the system can be employed 
with any ^eal benefit ; and such instances are merely exceptional. 

As with hearing children, so with deaf-mutes : differences are to be observed, not only in 
intellectual power, but in application and a desire for knowledge. One class appreciate the 
importance of an education, and are eager to acquire it; another class are mainly influenced 
by present enjoyment. After the ordinary vacation the former hasten again to thoir instruc- 
tors a;.d their studies, with delight in the privilege ; the latter would willingly forego the 
profit of study for the sake of Sports and pastimes, or for a mere idle, listless and uB^less 
life. The partial isolation from other youths which their condition necessitates might 
teem to be a reason for the character of amusements which they ordinarily prefer, such as 
hunting, fishing, visiting and traveling, and a palliation for a devotion to them. But there 
18 another reason why a few of these children and youth neglect or refuse the advantages 
of instruction, and devote themselves to mere enjoyments — or worse, idleness, with a life of 
dep«'ndeiice. Their parents yield too often to the impulses of a morbid attachment cher- 
ished in consequence of their childrens' privation, and, with an unwise indulgence, permit 
the formation of habits which prove the source of future sorrow to both parent and child. 
Sound reason and true parental affection should teach the imnortance of proper restraint 
and obedience in deaf mutes, as well as in speaking children. These views are here ex- 
pregoed to stimulate and encourage parents to a faithful discharge of their duties. 

Id oar last report we said : '' ours is the only institution in the United States where the 
male pupils did not learn some one of the various trades " With great satisfaction we now 
add that this exception in a few months will cease to exist. Workshops are in course of 
erection, where our boys may acquire a trade. The value and even the necessity ol this 
arracgement are too evident to need argument. All deaf-mute boys of ordinary capacity* 
Qctwiihsianding the loss of two powers, can become thus useful members of society, ins* ad 
of being a burden upon it. The girls have, as nearly as possible, correnponding advanta^'ps, 
by iost ruction in domestic affairs and in the use of the needle. Those evincing a spec al 
taste in any department of the latter art, are encouraged to a proficiency in it. 

We have in former reports given our views, substantiated by the best authorities, upon the 
attempts made to restore hearing to the deaf; it is altogether unnecessary here to rep. at 
them. We must expect empiricism will continue to have its advocates and votaries; hut, 
UDtil a well attested case is produced, we must maintain as a truth the repeated assertion, 
that the congenital deaf cannot be restored, and the hopes held out to the contrary to 
anxious hearts are as baseless as they are cruel. 

The future of our institution has not been represeuted with the pen of inspiration. To hu- 
man Tiew that future will be one of progress and enlargement. If the development of in- 
telligent benevolence is proportionate to that of the natural resources of the State, of ita 
wealth and population — if in its anticipated rapid growth and greatness we keep pace with 
other States in providing for the wants of the afflicted, and elevate not a class, but all our 
people, to a high level of intelligence, we already foresee that the Missouri Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb will rank as one of the largest in the United States; for this will be de- 
manded by the growing numbers of those who shall seek ita benefits. 

nietiiiie hat fallj arrived^ aa we think, when attention iho\]\d \>% T«^i\\«^ \.o ^ %N:^yv^^^ 
IS-^TATTSTICJ. 
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directly affectinpr the comfort and safety of every one within our walls. Ai loof^ ip, 
probably, as 1857, the Legislature took into consideration the propriety of lighting with ^ 
the two public institutions in this place. This desirable ob^t, for varloos reasooiini 
never carried into effect. 

Now, with increasing numbers, the risk attendant upon our present system of lightif|ii 
greatly enhanced, and a heavy sense of responsibility compels us to present the iQbfd 
again for your serious consideration* Scarcely any one not connected with an imtititiM 
similar to ours can appreciate the continual anxiety, the frequent causes of alarm, theoi* 
stant dread of impending evil, arising from a method, very dangerous at best, of lig^ li 
such a building with such occupants as ours. Accidents, fearful and fatal, are coDtiiMi4 P^ 
occurring in families and publir buildings where great care is apparently exercised. ^ 
are more or less liable to similar accidents, wheie it is impossible for a wise head anditii^ 
hand to accompany every lamp at every moment, and where a slight act of thoughtlesisi^ 
or an unavoidable accident might spread consternation or cause the most painful and W^ 
results. It is our purpose to refrain from asking for a direct appropriation to accomptii^ 
ttiis greatly needed and desired object. We may state, however, that the improTemetftf 
which have been made in the manufacture of gas for public and private houses ban r^ 
duced the expense, and true economy, as well as safety to life and property, urge the idiip' 
lion of this method. 

The last General Assembly made an appropriation of five hundred dollars to porcha* 
books for the Asylum library. Two hundred and sixty-three dollars of this sum bare 
expended. The balance is in our hands, and will be also used as designed. 

We cordially invite a committee from each branch of the General Assembly to visits 
Asylum at an early day, and examine closely into its management, both in the intellcetiBi^ 
and domestic departments. 

We are gratified to say that the commissioners have made themselves f an!iliar with tS* 
wants of the institution, and, by their harmonious and judicious action, have done illtk^ 
eould to promote the humane design of its organization. 

W. D. KERB, S%pmnte*di»U 

A list of the papers sent gratuitously to the asylum for the pupils will be found bel»^' 
In their name we thank the publishers of these papers for their contributions : 
Mexico Messenger, W. D. Davenport. 
Mexico Ledger, Amos Ladd. 
Montgomery Independent, Robert E. Yerdier. 
Macon Weekly Times, Clark H. Green. 
Missouri Statesman, W. Switzler, 
La Grange National American, C. H. Howe. 
Fulton Telegraph, J. B. Williams. 
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U8T OF PUPIt,S COlfNECTED WITH THE INSTITUTIOH SINCE JAN. 1, 1855. 



It 



. Cbillicothe.. 
. Palmyra •.. ■ 

"■. L^>l.is.... 
'»p»llG^le.- 
. KpytiTilli.... 



llCT, Octavia C- • ■ 
''Rih*r,Barn«tt-.-- ■ 
iTarnig, Wiiliam W-- 



_ Bhart.'Rulh A-- 
Davit, Evalloeo 



• Marion. 

- St. Uiii*. 

■ Charlton. 

■ LaP»yettf. 

• Saline. 



. C-mbridge 

. Aahl-y... 

. Flo'ida .■... 

. St. Loiiia, 

. SL Loiiia. |8t. Lni 



Cillo 



e Mound- ■ 



lI.. 



l,S-.llie M.. 



. . GI>iaf;DW ■■ 

. SniilhCity.. 



.. Fulton-* 



^ififit. Flora.. 

MeBrMp, Nsniiie 

Grimmetl, Theodocia A-- 

HOlT.Jncob P St, Louis.- ■ 

I'ramnrf, Paulina A '>?w Hav-n 

KiBe, Ann E Bridgeton-- 

"•Maon. OctBvia A Smith Point 

Cabiil, Mary F-. Pond 

McMuIImi, Eliza Concmd ... 

Mcl'ny, N*r.nie ■[■"Ipp-ndent 

•Slni'on, P. Morri Uii..vil|p. . 

f''l'iwrd, Maria St. I,oiii8 ■■ 

E;?"!)', Andrew. St Lonia... 

"""".CbarlfBL-. Roch.porl.. 



N"l.r>,i' 



n.i... 



*»"ti,Mary- D. 

K-mppr, William S.--- 

*<>!f,Wn a--. 

S"'. Martha H. 

"•■bl-riy. Sidwell A. .. 
^»i"!'»i.fl. IV-illiamT.. 

gfi'V'.i'c.rs 

»«<.«i!l.T, Mary. 

*arhm,t, SarahE--- 

g/Ri". E.nma 

™>Wn, Knt 

Jwj.JoLn H 

S^i'^J-"! W 

^'J", SylTMUrW-.. 

S"y.K»ilflhC 

g'liify Jacob 

5ni"ci.Q Marjr 

[|"iiiMli, Thoma 



. St. Lonia. 
. ("oie S^na 
. B.II Air . 



. <i. Uiiiii.-. 

p'on-.... 
. -it. Louii.-.. 
i:olleje Mn 



SlDlllilt 



Freder 



ckW.. 



• Macon. 

. Howard. 



. St. i.oiii». : 

*t. CharlM. 
. Callaway, 



■ ■ S'. LnuiB 
• Franklin. 
.St. Loiii- 

: Franklin 



. Vt Louis. 

"'. Loiili. 



. Saline. 

■ St. Lonia. 
. . St. Lnitia. 
. SI. Loni*. 

■ P»tllH. 

.. Charilnn. 
. Monfti-aii. 
■ St Louia. 
• Macrn. 



• 0«ae«. 

■ St. Loiiia. 
. St I..OII a. 

■ St. Lonii. 

■. Lonia. 
- 91. Lf<tf'. 
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LisJT OP Pupils — Continued, 



Minor, Lewis.. 

amith, Elizabeth 

Marksburg, Joseph A. 

Gjrrjjer, Emilie •• 

M( Camley, Ann. 

Biietiler, John 

Hold, Mary E. 

Ouerin, E !win T 

Meffordy Nannie J**** 
Hacice, Wilbelmina 



Fulton. Callaway. 

California. • Moniteau. 

Benbow. Marion. 

St. L"uis. St. Louis. 

St. Louis. St. Lonis. 

Hermann Gasconade. 

Cote Sans Dessein Callaway. 

Cambridge Saline. 

Palmyra Marion. 

St. Louis. St. Louis, 

Perkinn, Clara S jSalisbury.. Chariton. 

"Whiteaker, Francis A. M |l'ent Court House., Dent. 

Payn**, John L lOzark. Christian. 



COMMISSIONERS' REPORT 



The Board of Commissioners of the Missouri Institution for the instruction of the Deaf 
afld Diiriib respectfully submit the following biennial report to the General Assembly, for 
the years 1865 and 1866, to the date of our annual settlement, made November 26, 1866, 
iitclusive : 

At the date of our last biennial report it was o ir painful duty to mention the embarrass- 
raents under which the board labored, being without sufficient means to repair the buildings 
which were then in a greatly dam 'ged condition, consequent upon the temporary susp^n- 
9fon of the institution, and its occupancy by the military. With confidence, however, we 
eaqsressed the hope that the unfortunate mutes throughout our great State, whose only hop* 
of deliverance from that state of darkness and ignorance which can only be relieved througb 
the raeiiium of sign language, would not be left unprovided for. Our hopes were more tbai^ 
realized, by the ample provisions made by the Legislature then in session, for such wapt* 
as were imperative for the comfort of those for whom this institution was provided ; an^ 
with pleasure we report to the present Assembly that the buildings have been entiiely ren<^ 
rated, the rooms neatly painted and papered and furnished comfortably throughout. Whil^ 
these improvements have involved the expenditure of all appropriations made for that piif 
pose, we cheerfully refer to the highly improved condition of the buildings, internally an^ 
externally, as being fully commensurate witb these expenditures; all of which have be^r» 
prosecuted under the immediate supervision of the Board of Commissioners, with all prac^ 
ticable care and economy. By reference to the appended report of the treasurer it will he 
observed that a careful account has been kept of all moneys receivvid and expended, which, 
a\8o, exhibits the financial condition of the Asylum at the date of the annual settlement of 
tht board, made November 26, 1866, as follows : 



AmouDt received from all sources since last report • $27,977 96 

Amount gross expenditures 25,102 49 

Leaving a balance in the bands of treasurerof $2,875 41 

due as follows : 

To Indigent Fund • $ 584 92 

Fund for building shop •••••• ••• 2,290 41 

t2,875 41 

.. ..m. » 
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OP IMPROVSMEKTS MADE. 

•The roofs on all the buildings bein^ deficient, the board determined to remove the slat« 
and cover anew with tin« This improvement, although expensive, owing to the high price 
paid for material and labor, has resulted in obtaining a substantia! covering, alike imper- 
Tiousto fire and water, which, with due care, will last for many years, greatly enhanciii|^ 
the safety and comfort of the buildings. 

HOSPITALS* 

A pressing necessity for comfortable apartments, in cases of sickness, required some im- 
portant changes to be made in the arrangement of the rooms in the north wing, by which 
veiy desirable hospital rooms have be^n obtained for both sexes. These rooms have been 
neatly fitted up and carpeted, erivingan air of cheerfulness and comfort to the sick chamber, 
yihich is so essential to apartments of this character. This improvement we deemed im- 
perative ; for, while during the period of two years past the institution has been greatly 
Messed with health, out of so large a number as may be expected to assemble here, it is but 
Teasonable to expect that such a provision for the sick will be needed for all the time to 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Having already mentioned the entire renovation of the interior of the building, refurnisl^ 
ing neatly and comfortably all the (iormitories and domestic apartments, as far as is nece»- 
Mry for present demands, the minutiri of which it would he tedious to mention, it only re- 
niains for us to remark thit the board has endeavored to make such investments as would 
add to the crmfort of the pupils, without reference to display ; and we flatter ourselves that 
^nis important object has been attained in every improvement we have maae. 

OUT-BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

Several buildings of a permanent character have been erected, fencing partially repaired, 
And the general appearance of the exterior greatly improved. The necessity to excavate 
^<1 gravel the grounds back of the building will be apparent even to a casual observer, 
vMch has added greatly to the appearance as well as the comfort of rhat locality. An 
<n'cbard of several hundred trees has be n planted, from which great benefit will be derived, 
^* Well as it will give employment for a time to some of th« pupils who may incline to 
horticultural pursuits. 

WORKSHOPS. 

At the adjourned session of the Legislature, by act approved February 19, 1866, the sum 
^ three thousand dollars ($3,000) was appropriated fo*^ the purpose of building and furnish- 
^ a workshop for the institution. The board did not succeed in effecting a satinf a ctory 
contract for brick to erect this building until late in the season, and have been compelled to 
delay this desirable improvement until next spring, when, with the foundation already made 
^Dd all material upon the gft>und, it is expected that a building, 24x60 feet, two stories high, 
^>ll be rapidly pushed forward to completion. The sum appropriated is not sufficient to 
^'^t a building necessary, and to supply suitable tools and material to prosecute the branches 
^ trade which it is the design of the hoard to introduce. To erect a temporary building 
^Mtbouisht to be unwise, in view of the increasing demand for this branch of instruction, 
^^ the sum appropriated will not, at present rates of material and labor, more than ereet 
^t baiidJDg, leaving the board without means to supply the necessary tools and machinery, 
^i&y nothing of material to work upon When once in operation, this branch of instnio- 
*"^ will support itself ; out all things must have a beginning. '1 o complete this wise and et- 
■••tial enterprise it will require an additional appropriatioiv ot \yio \\io>\%».Ti^ \:}\«t% 
(•^lOOO), which we nuggeat in full confidence that its importance, lo «\\N9\io%^^\.\."^^^AO^'a^^^ 
■•uWarf to the Buhjeet, will be apparent. 
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OF OFriCKBS. 

We take pleasure in referring your honorable body to the foregoing report of the priod- 
pal. Professor W. D. Kerr, whose raluable services are still retained in the institation. Hit 
report is full of highly interesting details as to the condition of the institution and of Ui 
history since our last report. 1 he long experience of the writer in educating the deaf, u 
well as the possession, in an eminent degree, of those qualifications so necessary to thii im- 
portant branch of instruction, will commend his suggestions to your careful consideratioot 
and also furnish to these who are interested in this unfortunate class, information wbick 
can only be attained after many years of clo<e application and study. The Board of Coa* 
missioners are also bappy to state that they have received the most hearty co-operation of 
all the officers and teachers of the institution, and congratulate the friends of mute instrue- 
lion in our State that we have been able to ret-iin the services of a corpe of instroctori 
whose reputation for efficiency and high moral character should be a source of comfort, es- 
pecially to parents who commit their afflicted children to their charge. 

The^services of Mrs. Susan M. Kerr is also retained as matron of the institution. Her 
motherly care for the unfortunate mute, in sickness and in health, has found a response ii 
many a mother's heart throughout our State, as has also her executive ability in the dtH 
mestic department been appreciated by the board, who bear this public testimony to her use- 
fulness in the important position she occupies. 

HEALTH OF THE INSTITUTION. 

The report of the attending physician, which are appended herewith, presents a gratifying 
condition as to the health of the officers and pupils. When it is remembered that the deaf- 
mute is mostgenerallv delicate, when compared with those not suffering from the causes re- 
sulting in his abnoimal condition, the proportion of cnses of sickness and death is very 
small, and speaks favorably of the healthy location of the institution, its sanitary regula- 
tions, and the skill and attention of the attending physician. 

Owing to a change in the location of Dr. J. W. Martin, our former physician, the board 
appointed Dr. £. T. Scott, who, from a long experience in the treatment of this class of pa- 
tients, pointed him out as the most suitable person we could employ to fill this vacancy. 
The services of these gentlemen «!uriiig the past two years, and the former for several yean 
previous, merit the approbation of the board, and it affords us pleasure to give this public 
expression of our salisf action. 

Having briefly referred to the more important transactions which have occurred since tbt 
date of our last report, we shall now. with equal brevity, call your attention to a few sug- 
gestions, which we trust may be attributed to a sincere desire on our part to advance the 
usefulness of this noble charity. The ai.nual appropriation made by law for the support o' 
ibis institution is adequate to its wants for all incidental expenses. But in the onward 
march of our great State toward the front, ranking, as it must soon do, those of our sister 
States who are now far in our advance in public improvements, it is but in keeping; with 
this progressive spirit to desire that our public institutions shoult also keep pace withtbis 
grand forward movement. The high state of moral and intellectual culture to which tbe 
deaf-mute may attain, as well as those high principles of humanity and benevolence wbicb 
have characterized legislation for the deaf and dumb throujihout the world, demand tbat 
With all due economy and prudent expenditure the Missouri institution for the Deaf as^ 
Dumb be continued under the fostering care of liberal legislators until it shall havebeeo 
in'ovided with all those mo<lern U* provements now used in older institutions, which condoce 
•0 much to the health, improvement and culture of those children of misfortune who s^ 
strongly appeal to our charity and sympathy. 

To this end you will permit us to say that when it may seem expedient to make appropria- 
tions for that purpose, it will be highly desirable to provide the following improvements, t^ 
wit: 

Machinery for beating buildlngaby ateam. 
Machinery for lighting buildlnga \>^ gas. 
Purchasing thirty to fifty acres ot land tot tainAii^ v^xr^o^^a* 
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The necemity for facilities to employ the male pupils (such as have a preference for ag- 
Icultural pursuits) in this healthy and ennobling exercise a certain portion of their time, 
e^uires no elaborate argument on our part, and we commend the subject to your benevo- 
ent consideration as being highly important, if not an imperative want. 

The immediate wants of the asvlum are as follows : 



l.ppropriation for completing mechanical department $2000 00 

ippropriation for providing bath rooms and apparatus 2000 00 

Appropriations for improvements liot included in incidental expenses 1000 00 

The board do not think it necessary to go into any detailed argument to urge upon your 
Dtelligent body the necessity of making liberal provision for this most useful institution. We 
annot shut our eyes to the fact that, to a very large extent, the mutes of our State, if left 
ineducated, must sooner or later become beneficiaries in some form ; and since it is no longer 
I problem as to whether they may be made intelligent and useful citizens, it becctmes not 
mly a question of philanthropy but of sound policy, to give them every advantage, in order 
hat in due time they may take their positions in society, depending upon their own abilities 
or support, instead of dragging out a miserable existence, in darkness alike to things both 
f time and eternity. 

We cheerfully commit the interests of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum into your hands, re- 
vesting that at an early day a comcittee from both bouses may be appointed to visit the 
astitution, that ttiey may see not only what has been accomplished, but also what may yet 
e done in behalf of the five hundred deaf mutes throughout our State. 

Bespectfully submitted* 

DANIEL NOLLEY, 
THOMAS B. NESBIT, 
JOHN W. MARTIN, 
JAMES DUNN, Jr., 
W. W. TUTTLE. 

CommUiionert. 



physician's report. 

To ike Board of Commissioners of the Missouri Slafe Deaf and Dumb Mylum : 

Gentlemen — During that portion of the past two years in which I have attended to the 
Bkedical demands of the institution, I am happy to state that the pupils have enjoyed re- 
markably good health. Two delicate ch Idien, with latent chronic disease previously un- 
derming the constitution, were attacked and died quickly and suddenly, the system offering 
little or no resistance to disease. Aside from this, I think we have had not more than one 
or two cases of any gravity among the officers or pupils. True, they have had some share 
<tf lighter ailments, such as chills, sore eyes, bad colds, etc., but their general health hat 
^a excellent, requiring comparatively but little attention from the physician. During the 
^year this may be attributed in some degrees to the general healthfulness of the seasons 
ifiihis locality, but the ^ame remark would hardly apply to the previous year, when good 
^Ith prevailed in the institution at times when there was sickness in the vicinity. But I 
^ibute this to the airy, healthful location and construction of the buildings, together 
^h the vigilant watchfulness and parental care of the officers of the institution, in refer- 
to the health of the pupils. 

Respectfully, 
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TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

All applicants must be seven years of age and under thirty. 

Pupils who are not beneficiaries of the State will be charged one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per annum, for board and tuition, which in all cases must be paid as follows : One- 
half upon entering the institution, and the remainder on the first day of Februa^-y suc- 
ceeding. 

Pupils who are beneficiaries of the State must bring a certificate from the county roort 
•f their respective counties, the form of which is appended to this report. 

Each pupil must be furnished with comfortable clothing for one'year, each article marked 
distinctly with the owner's name. A good trunk must also be furnished. 

Parents must furnish money to procure books, stationery and postage stamps for tbtfir 
children, and in all cases their traveling expenses must be paid to and from the in<ttitiitioD. 

The superintendf nt will not be responsible for any moneys sent to the children, but will 
take charge of all moneys sent to his care, and dispose of it as parents may direct. Except 
for good and sufficient reasons no pupil will be permitted to leave the institution notii the 
close of the session. 

No idiotic deaf mute will be received in the institution. None need apply. 

The superintendent will not be responsible for any trunks, baggage or clothing left at the 
institution for a longer period than six months. 

When it is established that a pupil is in indigent circumstances, and the parents unable 
to furnish necessary clothing, etc., it will be supplied by the Board of Commissioners. 

All pupils, both male and female, will be expected to perform such duties as may be re- 
quired by the superintendent and matron ; and male pupils to take some branch of mechan- 
ical arts, when such is provided, reference being had to the wishes of their friends. 

All letters of inquiry should be addressed to W. D. Kerr, Superintendent of the Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb, at Fulton, Missouri. 

The opening of the session is the most suitable time for admitting pupils, am! it is par- 
ticularly desired that parents have their children ready in time ; although none will be 
rej»*cted at any period of the session. 

The annual session begins on the second Monday in September, and closes the first 
Thursday in July. 

Written answers to the followin : qiiestions should be sent with each pupil to the Asyiuni, 
nnlesA accompanied by some one who can furnish the desired information, to wit: 

What is the name of the person? If a (niildle name, state it. 

What Is the name of parents (father and mother), or in case both are dead, the uimt 
and postoffice address of the guardian or nearest friend? 

When and where born? Give year, month and day. 

Was he born deaf • 

Has he any relations deaf and dumb? 

Were his parents related before marriage f e. g.: were they cousins ? 

At what age was his hearing lost? 

By order of the board. 

W. W. TUTTLE, Stcretary. 



FORM OP CERTIFICATE. 

Oppice op County Court, Couktv, 

, Missouri, 18 — 

This is to certify, that on the day of , 18 — , the county court of county, 

upon satisfactory evidence produced, order that it be certified to the Commissioners of the 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum, that is years of age, is a resident of this county, ii 

ieaf and dumb, and is a proper object of the charity of the State. 

/l. 5. 7 A true copy from the rccoid. 
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STATISTISTICS CONCERNING INSANITY. 

The following report from St, Vincent's Institution for the Insane, speaks for itself; 

L. D. Morse, Esq: In compliance with your request we send you our report. I hope it 
satisfactory. 

Very respectfully, 

SISTER M. JULIA, Superintendtnit, 

per Sister Rosalie. 



Number of Patients rcmainiiig in Institution January 1, 186C. 

Males 39 

Females 75 

Total 114 

Number of Patients received from January 1, 1866, to January 1, 1867, 

Malps 88 

Females 80 

Grand total 282 

iumher ol patients under treatment during the year 282 

Discharged, 

Restored 71 

Improved 65 

Unimproved 10 

Died 13 

Total 159 

Number of Patien's remaining in Institution January 1, 1867. 

Mains 45 

Females -• -• • *• •• 78 

Total .v.. ..........* ...w. *. , r23 
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REPORT OP COUNTY FARM SUPERINTENDENT. 

The Register of the County Poor House, or County Farm, as it is called, shows that fron 
the first day of January, 1866, to the first day of January, 1867, the number of permiti is- 
sued by the County Inspector of County Poor House was 322. 

The nativities of persons to whom permits were granted, were as follows : 

Germany 78 

Ireland 163 

Enghnd 14 

Americans, including seventeen col<»red persons 50 

Otber nationalities 17 

322 

Of these there were Union soldiers ^ 

Whose nativities were as follows : 

Germany 17 

Ireland 3 

Americans, including one colored i....... fl 

Canada 1 

27 

Of the number of females three were the widows of Union soldiers, three natives, twt 
Germans, and one American. 

The number of males admitted was 212 

The number of females admitted was •• 110 

332 
Very respectfully, 

JOHN IL TICE, Superintendent County Poor. 
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POLITICAL STATISTICS. 

A- in*): are the election returns of the first general election for Superintendent of 
notion, held under the new Constitution : 



COUNTIES. 



deau 



1866. 



Superintendent. 



« 2 
Q. a« 



704 

1079 

587 

239 

191 

67 

210 

(iOO 

255 

135 

1447 

27 

496 



855 
804 
609 
10 
391 
352 
630 
437 
10H2 
121 
445 
809 
896 
322 
57 
48« 
795 
382 
145 
261 



1387 
905 
597 

1012 
839 

1077 
492 
398 
7X4 
200 
61 
2lH» 
8t>8 
2781 



2 2 



1^9 

180 

13 

284 

95 

50 

9t; 

275 

132 

631 

1292 

49 
207 



1865. 



New Constit'n. 



32 
370 
460 



336 
15 
5641 
58 
132 
ll-l 
322| 
635 
497' 
382' 

34.-i 

193; 

9t;> 

120 
907 
227 
345 
372 
102 
279 
252 
10 
31 
960 

1« 
105 

lOOA 



u 
o 



569 
781 
246 
160 
99 



309 



132 
866 



405 
146 
290 
696 
291 



167 
202 
23m 
326 
664 
90 
2(>9 
4lh 

704 
170 
417 
3»-.3 
564 
221 
62i 
31 



be 



25 
126 
172 
474 

33 



88 



1763 
789 



58 
1630 

42 
448 
304 



73 

12 

68 

40 

5^. 

8i^0 

1% 

575 

492 

295 

15 

40 

43 

90 

37 

1 



847' 
508, 
326' 
1059 
645 
820 
365 
282 
617 
266 



838 
346 

97 

208 

43 

185 

34 

49 

60 

750 



1864. 



President. 



s . 



797 

1141 

639 

126 

197 

23 

27 

674 

243 

262 

1914 



4m\ 

274 

468 

1213 

286 



76 
297 
363 
557 
997 
216 
297 
125« 
939 
297 
507 
243 
775 
400 
107 
189 



1717 
86J 
525 

2223 
933 

1252 
4«5 
366 
673 
634 






162 

60 

7 

392 
17 



13 

21 

12 

813 

813 



88 

965 

I 

661 

113 



105 



2 

5 

128 

777 

492 

502 

381 

307 

4 

12 

286 

197 

1 

2 




401 
185 
281 
346 

17 

212 

232 

1 

81 
6 



1 



2(M 
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Political Statisti c s — Coniin%ied. 



COUNTIES. 



Jefferson 

Johnson •••••• • 

Knox 

Laclede 

La*'aypt»e 

Lawrence* •••• • 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livint^ston 

Macon 

Madison 

Marien 

M<rion 

McDonald 

Mercer • 

Miller 

Mississippi 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery ••• 

Morg^aii 

New Madrid ••• 

Newfoi 

N«>daway 

OfPgnn 

Ozark 

Osa^e 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Ralls 

Randolph 

Ray 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St. Charles •••• 

St. Clair 

St. Francois- ••< 
Ste. Genevieve 

St. Louis 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland « 

Scott 

ShannoD 

Shelby 

Stoddard 



1866. 



Superintendent. 



c 

ft* 2* 
Pi 



771 



fi47 
271 
502 

484 
78U 
480 
7.14 
r»9'? 
95<i 
lti9 



i<K2 
101 
941 
4J. 



E"" ee 
Urn 

— o 

= e 



771 



344 

272 

651 

1«2' 

655 

483' 

444| 

487i 

fil>4 

157 



640 



1865. 



New CoDstit'n. 



70S 
lrt3i 

f75' 
457 



357 
734 



12: 
3 
43 

47( 
24( 
29 
37 .^ 
3T2 
21 
99 



5«>3 



r8i 

694 
251 
9'»3 
653 
695 
121 
1101 
216 
182 
585 



1239 
318 
270 
178 
12,07t> 
41? 

388 
655 
25^ 



\ii 



624 
134 
542 
490 
180 
1245 
781 
190 

im 

33 

277 

1168 

h22 

137 



891 
1 
325 
394 
9231 
357 
152 
549 
236 






o 
Ex 



452 
592 
541 
258 
295 
317 
5(K) 
409 
594 
431 
742 
71 
81 
64«i 
29 
77( 
460 

22 

534 

< 

7- 

37-2 

282 

45 

11 

380 



398 



435 
253 
422 
638 
410 
644 

50 
938 
191 

96 

350 

1 



512 
125 
146 

172 
5322 
317 
260 
404 
131 



OD 

a 

08 



489 
67 
197 
119 
846 
156 
530 
367 
213 

155; 

328 
303 
332 
547 
1 
3f 

334 
247 
926 
159 

77 
477i 

13 
285 



721 

122 

527 

334 

269 

1113 

821 

106 

15 

15 

235 

817 

403 

20 



1864. 



Presideot 





* . 


«^ 




o 5 


Is 


«£ 


ug 


JE c 


u . 


i^t) 


Sa 







1133 



408 
213 
11,248 
137 
25 
162 
142 



164 



915 
832, 
669 
659 
346 
833 

.774 
5421 
907 
442 

1757 

240 

215 

823 

2t» 

1158, 
565 
108 
866 
1.8 
530 
348 
99 
212 
829 



38 
764 



509 
879 
985 

1143 
496 
870 
105 

1292 

292 

484 

531 

7 



1438 
223 
246 
423 
14,027 
170 
546 
612 
155 






323 
324 
348 
50 
305 



533 
357 
135 
497 
23 
14 
244 
375 



3 
111 
257 
434 

597 
225 

9 

1 

9 



679 



116 
396 
263 
930 

m 

5 

28 

47 

194 

327 

798 
20 



394 

1 

134 

217 
B882 

96 
191 
533 
l8ft 



366 St^ 
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Political Statistic b — Continued, 





1866. 


1865. 


1804. 


COUNTIES. 


Superintendent. 


New Coostit'o. 


Presidfent, 


Parker, 
Republican. 


Williams, 
Democrat. 


• 

o 


• 

00 

c 

*s 

be 

< 


Lincoln, 

Union. 

1 


McClrllan, 
Democrat, 




103 
764 
103 
88 
46 
655 
296 
105 
407 
977 


89 
254 
8 
126 
189 
273 
575 

87 
259 

1U« 


25 
540 


103 
140 


100 

1074 

29 

37 






52 










10 




11 
451 
167 

15 
292 
167 


106 

280, 

699 

217 

163 

106 




948 
788 
343 
533 
?46 
65 


271 
239 
189 
192 
121 
2 


on *■•■■■ •«••«> «.a.*a .■•>*> ••• 










All M, »f^ 

192 41 


/nfP»*«« ••.• •••••• •••■ ..a... .. 


^QQ^S 


iiAfi 




1 

1 


OifVO AAUV7 


1 


1 


K9 187 4^1 ti<^fi 


d'\ H7n ^* ^^fi 


71,676 


31,626 


' ' ••••• 


'1*^ 1 O 1 


•%\ff^ty\j 1 


HOf't l\J 


•« i.f%f\i\j 1 



, total vote for Superintendent of Public Schools, 104,775; Parker over Williams, 
;n 1865, total vote on the new Constitution, so far as returned, 85,478 ; majority 
Constitution, 1,862. In 1864, whole vote for President, 103,302 ; Lincoln over 
[J, 40,050. In 1860. whole vote for President, 165,518; anti-Lincoln majority. 



THE CONGRESSIONAL VOTE. 



te by congressional districts stands as follows : 



District. 



Radical. 



6728 
95i>4 
3571 
6083 
7617 
5391 
10,942 
7601 
4876 

62.373 




6510 
6254 
4»)37 
1929 
4084 
4857 
3980 
6069 
4698 

43,018 



Majority. 



218 
3310 
1066 
4154 
3533 

534 
6962 
1532 

178 

21,487 
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LIST OF SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
Of the Twenty- Fourth General Assemhhj^ and Officers of the State Government for U 



STATE OFFICERS. 



Names. 



Thos. C. Fletcher*. • 

Georg:e Smith 

FranciH Rodman •*•• 

A. Thompson 

William Bishop 

Jared E^ Smith 

R. F. Winpate 

T, A. Parker 

N. C. Burch 



OflRce Held. 



Governor * 

Lieutenant Governor 
Secretary of State •• • 

State Auditor 

State Treasurer 

Rpginer of Lands •• 
Attorney General ••• 
Supt. C^om. Schools •• 
Clerk Supreme Court 



County 
From. 



Jefferson • • 
Caldwell • 
Buchanan. 
Nodaway* 
Clark •••• 
Green •••• 
St, Louis* 
St. Charles 
Cole 



Postoffice. 



Jeff. City**. 
Mirable •••• 

Jeff City..* 

Jeff. City.*. 

Jeff. City*.. 

Jeff. City... 

Jeff. City... 

Jeff. City... 

Jeff. City... 



Nativity. 



.Missouri . 

iOhio 

'Prussia.. . 
Illinois . ** 
Virginia*. 
Tennessee 
Kentucky. 
Indiana •* 
New York 



Occapat 



Lawyer. 

Farmff. 

Editor. 

Farmfn 

Mercbaot 

Mecbafiift 

Lawyer. 

Minister. 

Lawyer. 



SENATORS. 



Names. 



County From. 



Postoffice. 



Adams, Wm, B, 

Boardman, Geo. W.*..* 

Bonham, D 

Bruere, Theodore 

Bur- es D. D 

Cavender, John S 

Clark. J. B., Sr. 

Conrad, David R 

Deal, H J 

Dodson, Isham B 

Ellifl, John H 

Evans, Ellis G 

Elwell, Geo. W 

Filler, .lohn M 

Fishpr, H. J 

Gcpbel, G-rt 

Graham, Minor T 

Harbine, Thomas 

Head lee, Samuel W. .... 

Hubbard, Paul 

Holland, W. S 

Human, W. C 

Kin^, Edward L 

McCotmirk, James R* *. 

Morse, J H 

Rea, Gf^r. H 

Reed, Thos B 

Ridglev, Stephen ....... 

Shelton, Wm. A 

Spaunhorst, H. J 

Townsley, Chaun. P . . . . 

Williams, Eugene 

Winters, J. R 

Woerner, J. G 



Montgomery 

Cooper 

Andrew • ... 
i>t, Charles • 

Platte 

St. Louis .«• 

Dade 

Bollinger ... 
Mississippi • 

Ad4ir 

Livingston. • 
Ph*»lps. ..... 

Harrison **. 
Lawrence.. • 
St, Louis ... 
Franklin,. •• 
Jacknon • *.• 
Buchanan.' • 

Greene 

Boone 

Benton 

p. Ik 

Cole 

Iron 

Jpffj-rson.... 
S\ Louis •*• 
Randolph*.. 
St Louis 
Putnam . 
St. l.ouis 
Pettis . . . 
Scotland. 
Marion.. 
St. Lou\% 



•*•••• 



Danville 

Boonville 

Empire Prairie- 
St. Charles .... 

Weston. 

St. Louis 

Dadeville 

Paton 

Charleston. •..* 

Kirksville. 

Chillicothe .... 

Rolla. 

Bethany 

Mt. Vernon.... 
Carondelet •••* 

Newport 

West port 

St. Joseph 

Hickory Barrens 

Columbia 

Warsaw. 

Hermaufiville. .. 
.Jefferson City.. 
Ironton*... .«.• 
Morse's Mills.. 

St. Loui 

Hu tsville.. *.*• 

St. Louis. • 

Unionville 

St. Louis 

Sedalia 

Memphis 

Palmyra 

\,^l. \jQ\x\%, * 




Missouri. 

Vermont 

England*. 

Prussia .••...*.. 

Indiana. 

NewH impshire 
New Jersey •... 
N. Carolina. *.• 

Penn 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

Missouri. 

Ohio 

Virginia. 

penn 

Germany 

New York 

Maryland 

Tenne>ssee 

New York" • •• 

Kentucky* 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Missouri .••••• 

Mass 

Mass 

N. Carolina . . . 

Mass 

Kentuclty 

Germany .••.•• 

Penn 

Tennessee 

Penn 

iWartemburg •• 



Occupation. 



Physician. 

Real E8t.Deakr 

Farmer, 

Lawyer. 

Merchant. 

Banker. 

Coach maker. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Attorney. 

Physician. 

Mechanic. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Freight Ag«»^ 

Clerk. 
WagonmakeT. 

Lawyer. 

Farmer. 

Physician. 

Physician. 

Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Physician. 

Farmer. 

Leather IH»^' 

Lawyer. 

None. 

Lawyer. 

Merchant 

Lawyer. 
Merchant 

Editor. 
Lawyen 
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OFFICERS OF SENATE. 



Tames. 



im, D 

D. P 

r, G. A»«»» 

, Louis F»» 
r, David H. 
r, Frederick 

1, s. w.... 

on, T. B... 



Office held. 



President pro tern* 
Secretary of State* 
Assistant Secretary 
Enrolling Clerk* •• 
Engrossing Clerk- 

Doorkeeper 

Sergeant at Arms* 
Chaplain »»«« 



County 
From. 



Andrew. 
Pike ... 
Iron*... 
Lewis . > 
Jackson 
Cole • .. 
Benton * 
Ray .... 



Postoffice. 



Nativity. 



Empire Prairiej England 
Louisiana ••.•jVirginia 
Ironton iPenn ••' 



La Grange •*.. , Germany • •* 
Independence .Kentucky .* 

Jefferson City* Penn 

Warsaw |New York*. 

Richmond *.*• Indiana •..* 



Occupation. 



Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Printer. 

Merchant. 

Lawyer. 

Carpenter. 

Editor. 

Minister. 



REPRESENTATIVES. 



Names. 



jT, John 

ander, J. P.... 

rd, J. J 

legate, H. A. .. 

, Wm. M 

Qett, W 

:, A. L. 

h, Samuel W... 
igett, Wells H** 

n, J. W 

dwin, J. W 

Dscomb, C. H*. 

HTi los 

tten, R 

Jck, Robt. T.... 

)wn, E. D 

)wn, J. A 

zick, Ira C 

rcb, E. M 

ODOD, S. D 

rtmel, R. Ti 

Idwell, David L- 
lildress, R. L.... 
Iman, Norman J • 

le, George B 

ckeiill, H. Clay 
•sgrove, John...- 
illiDeyer, W. Q*.- 

'Land, S. B 

>wney, Samuel* . 

um, John 

ummonJ, H. J..< 

»?Ie. T. A 

K John B 

lisoD, A. M 

Jp«tein, Jos. A. * 

»tep, Jacob 

"ing, J. A 

Jbanks,A. C 

»rrar, Reuben H- 

Jrrell, E. P 

etcher, Chas. C- 

>x,Ja8. C 

^ey, Thomas J- 

^«nan, J. B 

f^, Albert- ••• 

"^OD, J. M*«" 



County Frcm. 



Postoffice. 



Oregon. , 

Jackson.. 

Polk. 

Dunklin 

Knox... 

Buchanan 

Bates 

Scotland* 

Johnson.. 

Barry. ......... 

Butler 

St. Louis. 

St, Genevieve** 
M-idison.. ...*•• 

St. Louis. 

Dallas. 

Daviess. 

Holt. 

Jasper 

Lincoln. 

Barton 

Pike, 

Webster.. 

St. Louis. ••**.• 
Washington. •*< 

Howard.. 

Benton. * 

Gasconade. •••• 

Livingston 

Harrison. 

Cape Girardeau 

Marion 

Macon. 

Pulaski. 

Douglas.. 

Cooper 

Clinton 

Shelby. 

Sullivan 

Franklin. 

Phelps. 

Jefferson. 

Monroe. 

Pike* 

Grundy.. 

Chariton. 

Canon 



Alton. 

Independence *> 

Bolivar 

New Madrid* •* 

Sand Hill •' 

Sti Joseph 

Johnstown. .>•• 

Memphis 

Warrensburg. • • 

Cassville 

Poplar Bluffs.** 

St. Louis. 

St. Mary's 

Fredericktown.. 

St. Louis. 

Louisburgh.,*** 

Gallatin.. 

Oregon 

Carthage.. 

Hawk point •..• 

Lamar. 

Bowling Green* 

Marsl neld 

St. Louis 

Potosi 

Glasgow. 

Cross Timbers* 
Cooper Hill** ** 

Bedford. 

Akron. 

Appleton 

Palmyra 

Macon 

Waynesville * *• 

Cowskin, 

Koonville • 

Cameron. 

Shelbyville. •••« 

Milan 

St. Clair 

Rolla. 

De Soto. 

Paris 

Paynesville ..«• 

Alpha •••.*• .. 

Brunswick. •••< 

CarroUton • • • • 



Nativity. 



Occupation. 



Missouri 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

New Jersey... 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania * 

Illinois*.. 

Virginia 

Kentucky ••. 
N. Hampshire * 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Ohio 

Ohio 

New York 

Missouri. • 

Kentucky 

Missouri. 

Tennessee 

New York 

Virginia 

Missouri. 

Ireland 

Germany.. 

Massachusetts . 

Kentucky 

N. Carolina.* ** 

Virginia ** 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Indiana. 

iGermany 

Maryland*. •••• 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Missouri. 

Indiana 

Missouri. 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Nevi XotV* ••* 






Farmer. 

FarmiT. 

Farmer. 

Merchant. 

Farmer. 

Fa I iner. 

Physician. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Farmer. 

Miller. 

Lawyer. 

Farmer. 

Tanner. 

Clerk. 

Merc ha lit. 

Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Farmer. 

Merchant. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Attorney. 

Physician. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Merchant. 

Farmer. 

Farmt-r. 

Attorney. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Merchant. 

Merchant. 

Farmer. 

Physician. 
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PkBIKHTATIT Kl— CmJiHMd. 



Hacklrmaii, Thos. »■■ 

Hsrsrovf, 8. M 

H«ih*wav, SeihW... 

Hiirp»r, JliB. B 

Hewitt, G. L 

Hickmin. Mtrtia-- 
HoHP, CharltoD H... 

Howell, Gid'on 

H ward, rharlrBW-- 

Hc'kiiiHnii, J. H 

Huff, W. D 



Hut 



, lli>ii 



nibrak, Jubn-- 
Jaqiii'L, P. H-..- 
Jewfti, ]). T... 
Jnoiiip, W. L-..- 
J«nnlngi,J>tie--- 
hi,n,ViB.A-— 
Kcv. Willi«ni.... 
Kii'lwfll, Win — . 

Kulil, C. A 

, M. L.- 



'jnoM. - 
L*(ayette> 

Caldwell,- 



Iron--.- — 
St. LoiifK.-- 

Taiiey 

Nodaway** 
Crawford.. 
Hickury...* 
kVnrceo.--- 



Lnw 



, w.. 



., J..hii R 

L'-'imiiii;, Rilsh O 

UdTj'pi ber, Fr«d*T-* 

LlnilFr, A B 

Lyman, llolliD 

Lone, Chan 

M-itiiii, M. C 

McBridi?. JnmrsJ 



McGinitlH, 
McMnnry, James S-* 
Mr3Iilliin, Ro1>ert>*.* 
MilL-hrll, U. W. L-- 

Mor.k<, IVm 

JliilliHii, A. W 

Miiliii>|!<i, H. G 

Ni'Vill, Cirrull 

O'Di'll, Jam™ ~ 



Onick. Jiic 



C ,St. CbarlM 



Pvii-, W. K 


Dsde 


Qnii.n, Tlmmaa 


PUUe.. 


R-q^.a, J. H 


V'-riion 




CJi-ntfy 


Rmkvr, Gw.W 








Kli:cs William W 


DeKatb 


Rnllfii-i, JflmeaS 


BODDC 


Roiinlreo, L. A 




h.,brTlijc.r, JohnP 


Wright 


Rsl^iid, .fnhn F 


Lafayette 


Slinl.-f, William 




Schii1.'iibure, Louii 




Shield!., John S 


Uclfdf, 


Schneider, Charlea F-- 


Perry. 










Ripley-- 

3t Louis. 

flomnger 




Sniitb. HpubeD 











Ceiitrpville. . 
Concordia - ■ 
Kingston --- 



Pilot Knoh- 



St. Loii 



York-. 

Forayth ,T^niiPa«ce.. - 

HalUas Fr*rry -Ohio 

Ch»rry»ille -— Kenlricky.- ■ 

Tiraherii-iTcniieisee... 

Dion -■■-.IIUiiul* 

.m-ill-.-.-Oliio 

e Cr.ek----,Pi;nimyivanii 



-- Ohio 

.*. Ohio 

..* New York-. 
..* Vi.giniB**.. 
.■■ Kentucky--- 
.-* TeiiiiMsee* ■ 
--- England- ■■■ 

... Ohio 

iD-.V^rmoDt. •** 



-■Mhi 



V York- . 



.- AttOTDfJ. 

* ICIpTk. 

* Ediior. 
'• Farmer. 

'. Merrbaat. 
■ Lawyer- 

■■ |pHin 



.-haot 



Ca 
HiehPuiat.----,.^*.... 

Ple^aaiit Hill---'IiiitiHn 

KirkvillB !ik»ntiirky-- 

tieport |V-rmont.-- 

maii CilT--- MiHitoiiri -* 

Vera Criii K-ciiii.ky. . 

St- Louia li f' - ' 

Mancti™ter----IPe> 

St- Loui ,Kei 

Col WH(er----lTp| 
Smilbrille-.---- K-'iititcky 

LImerii'k ILeiitucky 

Wi'st PlBina->--lAlHbauia 
iK-'lituckf 






nsylvani 

ti.eky- . 



.* Lawj-«. 

- iFaioipr. 

iLnwver 

..Farmer, 



t Mount 



Hnrtvjlli..-.. 
Lexineton-- < 
Leenville.*-. 
St. LoiiiB.-. 
Lpbanon-*' ' 
Appleton --- 
New Madrid 
Commerce.. . 
liatewood.- ' 

Patton. 

\Seeii\ia-.*- 



K.Dt.>cky-. 

Ki>ntucky-> 

Kentucky- - 



. iPtiysician. 



. Kentucky---* 

. Ireland-. 

* N. Carolina. - 
..V\\\\ito\» 



Pbyaiciu. 
Real Eat. Iga** 



POUnCAL 8TATI81IOa. 



aoo 



RirsjifKirTATiTK ••^ChmiiMuid. 



Names. 



tteele, David K 

kitton, Talentine • 

Baylor, E 

riiomptoD, L. A**** •••• 

^aDe, A 

Tan WacoDer, O. 8 • • - • 

VaidCy Icobert 

HV'alker, C. B 

Wf it*ri, B* J • ••• • •••••• 

^'einrich, Conrad 

White, FraDk 

White, Thomas P • 

Whitaker, John 

WillUms, W, P 

gellman, H. C 

WilkiDsoD, Chaa. B***« 

2olf,H.J 

Woibrecht, Geo 

yjatt, A. B 

5«Hy, L 



County From. 



Cooper • 

Texas -r 

Morgan* ••••• 

MoEdtgomeiy*** 
St Louis •••••• 

St Louis ••^••* 
JBflsslsslppi •••• 

McDonald* •••« 

Ray 

St Charles. *••• 

Cole... 

Randolph •••*•• 

St Clair 

Dent 

Ralls 

Buchanan 

Platte 

St. Louis 

.\tcbiao(i •••••• 

iOsao^e 



Postoffice. 



Syracuse. 

Haston* 

fixcelsior 

Danville 

StLottii 

St Louis 

Charleston 

PinevUle « 

Richmond 

Wew Melle •••• 
Jefferson City** 

Allen.... 

Osceola.. •••••• 

Dent Ct. House 
New London* •• 

St. Joseph 

Weston. .*.«..•• 
St. Louis •••••• 

Rockport ..**•• 
Linn, • 



Nativity. 



• • •• 



Missouri. • 
KentucJcy • 
Tennesaeeb 
MiSMurL. 
Missouri. • 
New Jersey 

Virginia 

Tennessee.. •••• 

New York 

Germany 

New York 

Kentucky* 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Ohio 

New York 

Pennsylvania. •• 

Germany 

Indiana*. *••••• 
MissourL 



Occupation. 



Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Real Est Agent 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Fanner. 

Lawyer. 

Blacksmith. 

Lawyer. 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 

Merchant. 

Lawyer. 

Editor. 

Lawyer. 

Restaurant. 

Mechanic. 

Editor. 



OFFICERS OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 



Names. 



^•rlin, A. J---* 
^«nkelBbure,O.A 
IJoaoe, N. T**.* 
r<>lby, J. C. 8** 
Jfewart, D. M. V 
•<*hiertnbcrg, E* 
*«i';Nrle, Fred-*. 
||lcGiani9,F-.'* 
Vilitaker, J. A- 



Office Held. 



Speaker 

Speaker pro tern* • < 

Chief Clerk 

Assistant Clerk* •« 
Enrolling Clerk* *• 
Engrossing Clerk • 

Doorkeeper 

Sergeant at ArmS' 
Chaplain . •• 



County 
From. 



Postoffice* 



Andrew. 
St Louis 
Grundy • 
Greene > 
St. Louie 
CoLe *•• 
Cole *** 
Linn • • * 



Savannah ** * 
St.. Louis* •••• 

Trenton 

Springfield •*•• 

St. Louis 

Jefferson City* 
Jefferson City* 
St Catharine* 



■ Nativity. 



Ohio 

Prussia*'*.* 

Ohio 

New York** 
Scotland *•*• 
£iermany • • • 

Baden 

Kentucky ** 



Occupation. 



Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Editor. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer, 

Editor. 

Gardener. 

R.R. Contractor 



-Vfl/ut/if* and occt//.aftoti« of the Oficera of ti-e State Government and the Metnbert of the^ 

Senate and House of Representatives : 

'overnor Missouri • Lawyer. 

•i»ut. Governor Ohio * Farmer. 

"^cretaryof 8Ute Prussia Editor. 

^ate Auditor Illinois Farmer. 

'Jite Treasurer.. Virginia. Merchant. 

^pirter of Lands Tennessee.. •Mechanic, 

^Uorney General.. Kentucky Lawyer. 

"ipcrintendent of Common Schools.. Indiana Minister. 

")crk of Supreme Court New York Lawyer. 



SUMMARY. 



Occupations— Lawyers, 3 ; Farmers, 2 ; Editor, 1 ; Merchant, 1 ; Mechanic, 1 ; Mir- 

^ftUfities— Miasouri, 1 ; Ohio, 1 ; Prussia,!; Illinois,!; Virginia,!; Tenaeaaeev^V 
^^tTieky, ! J Indiana, 1 j New York, 1. 

14-Statibticb, 



210 MUHOUU BTATUnCB. 

MSMBBM OF THK SBirATB. 

, OccapatioDS— Phyiicianf, 5 ; Fannen, 8 ; Real Eatata A^anta, 1 ; Lawjan, 8 ; Banker, 1; 
Merchants, 4 ; Mechanlca> 3; Freight A^nt, 1 ; Cleric, 1 ; None, 1 ; Editor, 1. 

Munnae or trk bousk or BsraxexifTATnrEt* 

NatlviUea— MisMuri,18;Kentack7,S4$ NewJer8^,i; Ohio,14; Yiifinia, 9 1 Fen- 
■ylvanla,4; niinoia,6; New Hampehire,!; Arimniai, 1; Teoneaaee, It; MaiM,!; 
Indiana, 8} NewTork,10; Mataaehnsetta, 1; North Carolina, t ; Maryland, % ; ▼wiiti 
2 ; Alabama, 1 ; Hanorer, 1 } Bavaria^ 1 ; England, 1 j Germanj. 5; Ireland, 8. 

Occnpationa— Farmeia, 87 } Merehanta, 13 ; Law7en,S7| fbyaiciana, 6 ; Milkr,l| 
Tanner, 1 ; Clerka, 8 s Miniaten, 2 $ Collector, 1 ; Real Eatate Agenta, 2 ; BlackmrfO^l} 
Ttocher, 1 ; Editors, 3 ; Keeper of Restanrant, 1 ; Mechanic, 1 1 Printer, 1* 

9 

rowvukM ▼OTK roa rasainuT im Kiasovai. 

1884. 

Lincoln (Union) •• •• HIW 

McClellan (Democrat) • • 31^ 

Union majority*** * • _— 

41/m 

1880. 

Lincoln (Republican) •*•• ll/M 

Douglaa (Democrat) • * B8^ 

Breckinridge (Democrat) • 81,117 

Bell (Union). 68,in 

1858. 

Fremont (Republican)* ••• — • 

Buchanan (Democrat) • •••v 68,164 

Fillmore (American) * » ■*** 48/i24 
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THE STATE LIBRARY. 

Bj tn act XMMsed lut winter, a new library wai required to be fitted np in the west 
iving of the capitoly on the same floor with the legislative chamber. The work has just 
Men completed, and the fintahlng toachee are being g\vtn to the arrangements. The room 
M a nary attractiTe one, excellently lighted, and by its semi-circular form well adapted for a 
tMndsome and convenient disposition of the alcoves ; of these there are about thirty, a por- 
don of them in a tastefully designed gallery, reached by easy stairs. The hall is luxu* 
tioosly carpeted and otherwise furnished, and at present seems quite a favorite resort of tbe 

Senate committees. The law library is composed as follows : 

« 

British and American reports »• •• 4,286 vols. 

CoDgrenional and SUte • 4,863 '' 

aUseellaneoai... * 1,083 <' 

Total. 10,183 vols. 

Tlie work of fltting up and storing this hall has been executed in accordance with the 
dssigD, and under the supervision of N. C. Burch, Esq., Clerk of the Supreme Court and 
State Librarian ez-officio. The results are in all respects commendable as most credible 
to his judgment and taste. 'Tht miscellaneous'^ feature of the law library is due to him, 
lad preaents a very happy selection of standard literary treasures. The entire collection is 
It least the Important and excellent beginning of a State Library, which at some future 
lay Buy require « magnificent building to accommodate its volumes. 
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MISSOURI STATIBTICS. 



AGRICULTURE— CENSUS STATISTICS 1850 AKD I86a 

jtcnogt of Land JUotted into Farm, and iht Vdlne Thenof, and of J^prienUural fcjpJraalr 

and Maehinerf, 











■ 




Yean. 


Improved. 


Unlmproyed. 


Total Acrea. 


Value of Faima^ 


IHIlFiWHIftiWi dC. 


1850 
1860 


2,938/125 
6,646,871 


6,794,245 
13,737,938 


9,732,610 
19,984,809 


$63,225,543 OO 
230,632,126 00 


$3,981,W0» 
8;711|^ 0» 



Live Stoek Owned <• the Staie^ 



Tears. 


Horses. 


, : IZL-Z T4 

Asses 9l Mules. 


- 7 T au. 

Milcb Cows. 


Work Oxen. 


Other CatUe. 


Sbaep. 


Siriae. 


1850 
1860 


225,319 
361,874 


41,667 
80,941 


230,169 
345,243 


112,168 
166,588 


449,173 
657,153 


762,511 
937,443 


1,7Q2,0» 



—Valued in 1850 at $19,887,580, and in 1860, $53,693,673. 

Prodnde of j^imaU, imdnding Wax and Boney. 



Years. 



1850 
1860 



Butter, lbs. 



7,834,359 
12^704,837 



Cheese, ]bs. 



203,572 
259,633 



Wool, lbs. 



Animala Slaughtered. 



1,627,164 
2,069,778 



3,367,106 
9,844,449 



WaxJtHoMT, 

lbs. 



■ 



1,328,972 
1,665,173 



Cereal Orope, in BaekeU. 



Years. 


Wheat 


Rye. 


Indian Com, 


Oatsl 


Barley. 


1 

Buckwheat. 


1850 
1860 


2,981,652 
4,227,586 


44,268 
293,262 


36,214,537 
72,892,157: 


5,278,0791 
3,680,870 


9,631 

228,502 


23,641 
18!%29l» 



Commercial Crop§m 



Years. 



1850 



Rice,lbB. 



700 



Tobacco, lbs 



17,113,784 



28da 1^9,767 I 25,086,195 



286aJ;9,767 I 



Cotton, bal's 



Hops, lbs. 



1 



10b 



\ 



4,130 



Hemp, tons. 



16^028 



Flax, Iba. 



627,160 



\ \^5fl» V v^^tsci 



Molaaaet,. 

5,630 
V 1»^05 



CENSUS 8TATI8TI08 1850 AND 1860. 
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Mucellaneimi Crop$, 



Crops. 



Peat and beam, boahels - • • 

Iriih potatoea, bnahela 

Sweat potatoea, boahela**** 

Wine, gallons • ••• 

Hay^ tona ••• • 

Clover-seedy bvahela 

Graaa-aeed, bushels 

Flax-seedy bashels 

Maple sugar, pounds 

Maple molasses, gallons - • • 
Sorghum BBolasaes, gallona 
Silk cocoons, pounds •••••• 



1850. 



46,017 

.030,006 

335,505 

10,563 

116,925 

619 

4,346 

13,696 

178,910 



186 



1860. 



107,999 

1,990,850 

335,102 

27,827 

441,070 

2,216 

55,718 

4,656 

142,430 

18,289 

776,101 

127 



— And in value for the same years : Orchard products, $514,711 and $810,975 ; products 
of market gardens, $99,454 and $346,405; and home manufactures, $1,674,705 and 
•1/IS4;202. 



GENERAL INDUSTRT— CENSUS RETURNS FOR 1850 AND 1860. 
jtggregaU SUUemeiU of CapUalp MaUrial, HdndM a«d ProdueU, 



1850 
18110 



Number of 
EaUbllahm's 



2,923 
2,809 



CapiUl 
invested. 



$ 8,576,607 
TOfiOOflOO 



Value of 
raw mat«lal 



$12,198,354 
24,000,000 



Malea. 



Employed 



Females. 



14,880 
20,130 



928 
1,200 



Value of 
Products. 



$24,824,418 ' 
43,500,000 
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GENERAL CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE. 

The following tables are compiled from the county reports made to the Secretary of thi 
Board of Agnricoltore. They represent the general condition of agiicultare, wUhoit 
reference to any particular year. 

We are necesearily obliged to depend upon the " opinions '' of our various correspea* 
dente, and sometimes there is a discrepancy between the judgment of persons in the saint 
county as to what may be considered the average of crops. The variation, howerer, is sot 
much. 

As to the face of the county, quality of the soil, etc., the descriptions are apt to be a lit- 
tle colored by prejudice in favor of home, but on the whole, 'as we know from personal ob- 
servation, the returns are generally correct. 

Bfissouri, though not the newest State in the Union, is one of the newest in genuine pro- 
gress. The first settlers were not an enterprising people; the original French and Spanish 
were a quiet, happy-minded people who loved home and disliked speculating. Those from 
the Southern States believed in treading in " the footsteps of their illustrious predecessors." 
Of course none of these classes would be likely to develop the resources of a State. 

Circumstances arising from the events of the last five years axe changing the character 
of the population and in a measure the population itself. Many of the old inhabitant^ 
especially in the agricultural districts, who cannot accommodate themselves to the new sys- 
tem of things, are emigrating, and their places are being filled by their descendants or new 
immigrants to the country. In a few years there will be a great change^a the agricultoral 
condition of Missouri. 

The following tables will form a good basis for estimating our progress. If, in a few 
years, it shall be found that the average of our crops is gradually increasing, this increase 
must be ascribed to better cultivation; but if on the contrary the average does not grow, but 
decreases, this result must be charged to bad cultivation, for it cannot be said that any con- 
siderable portion of the land in the State is exhausted or even depreciated. 

We often receive reports like this : "Average among the best farmers — bushels, but for the 
county — bushels;" usually about one-third less than among the "best farmtn." If in fatiiN 
years we shall have the happiness to see the general average come up to that of our present 
"best farmers," it will denote better than anjrthing else the increase in wealth and generally 
improved condition of the people ; for wherever the farming interest flourishes every other 
kind of business is sure to be prosperous. 

We commend these tables to the particular attention of farmers. If preserved they will 
serve perhaps to stimulate to greater exertions in their efforts to bring their own crops up 
to the highest standard : 
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GENERAL CONDITION OF AiiEICULTDRE. 



iriRST skii.ip:s. 



ranties and 
Reporters. 



Irain 

LA. Gardiner 



L Thornton. 



a'way« 
Surt. 



e Girardeau* 
;.M. Williams 



Broadhead. 



Caldwell. 



alb 

I. CheamoD. 



iklin. 



Grain, Crops, etc. 



Wheatyavemge crop fifteen bushels 
per acre ; corn fifty bushels ; rye, 
oats and buckwheat not re- 
ported. 



Wheat, ayerape crop fifteen to 
twenty bushels; nc report for 
this Year; corn, aversf^e crop 
fifty Duahels ; rye, oats, barley 
and buckwheat, not much culti- 
Vttad. 

Wheat, not much cnltlyated, aver- 
age yield ten to fifteen bushels ; 
corn, fifty ; rye, twenty bushels, 
not much cultivated ; buck- 
wheat, Uttle grown ; oats large- 
ly, average, twenty bushels. 



Remarks. 



Face of the country lies on the " di- 
vide '^ between tne Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers; consists mostly of 
dry rolling; prairie; timber in belts 
alon^ the banks of streams. 

Face of the country mostly prairie ; 
timber in belts along the streams. 



Face of the country about one-third 
prairie ; plenty of timber ; not very 
well watered. 



Wheat is a leading crop, average Situated on tbe Misfd-sippi river ; face 
fifteen bushels; corn, a bout fifty-| of the country hilly and swampy; 
five buahela; rye, but little grown; well watered ; one of th^ oldest coun- 
buckwheat, barlec, oats, average ties in the State 
about thirty-five bushels. 

Wheat, fifteen to twenty bushels Face of the country rolling and gently 



to the acre ; corn, thirty to sixty 
bushels; rye, oats and buck- 
wheat, no report. 

Fall wheat almoet a failure, win- 
ter killed, spring wheat an aver- 
age crop. 



undulating ; 
county. 



a fine stock-raising 



Face of the country rolling prairie, 
well watered ; soil good. 



Wheat, average crop twenty-fiveiFace of the country high, rolling 



bushels; corn, from thirty to 
sixty busheh ; corn is the prin- 
cipal crop. 



• I 



Hobble. 



>dy 



lOTJ * 

I Runjao* 



Report not complete < 



Wheat, about 130,000 bushels 
raiseld last year ; corn, l,000,OUOi 
bushels ; barley and buckwheatj 
raiaed to a small extent, yielding' 
about twenty boahels to toe acre.. 

Wheat, average crop, six bushels ; 
corn, thirty-five oushels ; oats 
twenty-five to thirty bushels ; 
rye, very little raised, but is 
considered a sure crop ; barley, 
none raiae^; buckwheat, very 
ntUe. 



prairie ; soil good, well watered. 



Face of the country mountainous; 
soil good for pasturage, well watered; 
one-third prairie ; timber plenty. 



Wheat, average crop twenty bush- 
els; corn, forty nuahels; oats, 
twenty boabeJa ; barley and rye,' 
Dot nported. 



Face of the coantrr divided into two 
parts ; high, rolling prairie, and in- 
tervals along the rivers. 



Face of the country hilly ; soil lim«^ 
stone, with t\vj %\am3^\\ ^^2^^ 
watered. 



1 
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GENERAL CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE— ComsvsD. 



Counties and 
Reporters. 



JeffersoD • ••• • • • • 

W, S. Jewett.* 



JobDson 

B. Hornsby. 

Holt. 

G. Meyer* 

Knox 

W. M. Beal. 



Grain, Crops, etc. 



Remmrks. 



Lafayette* •••' 
W. W. Gaunt. 



Livingston ••< 
J. H. Drake. 



Franklin. • • • • 
D. W. Whitney. 



New Madrid •••• 
T. L. Fontaine. 



Platte 



Ores:on 

J. H. Woodside. 



Osaire; 

L. Pbilbert. 



Sbelbj. 

T. Butterworth. 



Wbeat, average crop tweWe bash- 
els, not mucn g^own; corn, twen- 
ty-five bushels ; rye, grown only 
for pasturaee ; oats and barley, 
not reported. 

Wheat, this year, a little less than 
an average ; other crops not re- 
ported. 

Wheat, average crop 15 bushels. 



Wheat is not much cultivated; 
corn does well when well culti- 
vated ; average crop 30 bushels, 
with good cultivation 50 bushels. 

Wheat, average crop 30 bushels ; 
crop of '65 uncommonly good; 
often 40 bushMs to the acre; 
corn always yields large crops ; 
rye, oats, barley, also. 

Wheat, average crop 20 bushels ; 
oats is a favorite crop, average 
40 bushels ; corn the same ; rye 
about 30 bushels ; buckwheat 40 
bushels. 

Wheat, average crop 10 bushels, 
fine quality; corn, average 35 
bushels ; oats grow well ; rye. 
buckwheat and potatoes raised 
in small quantities ; barley only 
to supply local business ; sor- 
ghum for domestic use. 

Wheat, three-quarters an average 
crop ; corn do.; not much wheat 
raised for want of mills ; oats 
not much raised ; no flax, hemp 
nor tobacco ; castor beans first 
raised this year. 

Wheat, average crop 20 bushels ; 
corn 40, oats 30, rve 40, barley 
40, potatoes 80, tobacco 18 lbs.; 
sorgnum cultivated only for 
home consumption. 

Wheat, average crop 15 bushels ; 
corn 40 ; oats 30 ; rye not much 
cultivated. 



Face of eoontnr rough ; toil 
chiefly a minug coontf . 



L ■ 



Face of the country 'moatly roIlla{ 
prairie, '.fine for stock growing u 
well as cultivation. 

Face of the country diTcraified iid 
undulatinr; bottomi along thi 
rivers levdf soil good, well watsni 

Face of the country rolling praixit, 
with belts of timber luong thi 
streams; wall watered. 



Face of the country mostly prahie; 
soil rich, well watered ; timber aloag 
the streams. 



Face of the country mostly rolUog 
prairie ; timber along the streams; 
well watered. 



Face of the country hillr, clay soil oa 
the hills: alonr the bottoms ricb« 
loamy soil ; well timbered and plenty 
of springs ; hard water. 






Face of the country level ; soil black, 
sandy loam, very fertile. 



Face of the countrr rolling ; soil rich, 
well adapted to the raislnr of grmin ; 
timber along the banks of streams ; 
good stone for building ; not much 
coal. 

Face of^e country uneven and bro- 
ken, with good soil in the valleys; 
well timbered and good water. 



Wheat, average crop 15 bushels ; Face of the country broken ; well 
corn 40 ; rye is very little culti-| timbered in the northern part ; in 



vated, mostly for winter pastur- 
age ; oats yield about 39 bushels. 

Wheat is not much raised ; com is 



/ 



the southern only along the rivers- 



Face of the country agieenUT divcr- 



the principal crop*, rye \VVX\ettt\a-\ i\fi«A ^ timber and prairis In about 
ed;oata less than mtoimet 7%^!%^ %<^^fvf^%xi>&M^« 
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GENERAL CONDITION OF AGRIGULTUR^-CoHTiiruxD. 



uBtiet and 
Leportera. 



Wadt. 



idger. 



Grain, Cropa, ete. 



Wheat, avtrage 10 bushels ; corn 
33 baihels ; rye is bowd chiefly 
for paaturaee ; oats and barky 
average 80 buibeli. 

Wheat, average 20 bushels ; corn 
10 1 rye, oats and buckwheat 
grow well when cultivated. 



I 



ter 

lodenkamer 



I Wheat, average crop 16 bushels ) 
con and oats about 40 bushels. 



on : Wheat, averaire crop 30 bushels ; 

Dawson. | corn 00; and all small grains 
j produce well when cultivated. 



Remarks. 



Face of the country high and rolling ) 
well watered and heavily timbereci. 



Face of the country high, rolling 
prairie, with timher along tha 
streams } well watered ; well adapt* 
ed to sheep raising. 



Face of the country billy) rich vaK 
leys along the streams ; well water* 



Face of the country high, rollini; 
prairie } timbered along the streams^ 
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PRESENT GENERAL CONDITION OF aQKIOULTUKE. 

The reports received from the diflferent counties represent the conilition of i|;r1csltiR 
in Missouri as rspidly improving. Since the war msny of the farmers who were drirfi 
abroad, are returning home, and profit! njs; by the lessons they learned in their exile. A g«^ 
eral spirit of improvement seems to pervade every community. The old, dull routiie tit 
crops (which was frequently from corn to com again), cultivated in the same prinitfTe 
way, with the least possible care or thought, and followed by the sheer force of habit, 
without direction excrpt tl>at which is derived from look) f)<c backward instead of forwiNi 
is beginning; to yield to the marcli of improvement. Intellect is awakening; the farmer ii 
beginning to use his mind as well as his hands. 

The shock was rude and the teaching rough, but war, like everything else, is not witb- 
ont its benefits. It has taught many a one who before "was wise in his own conceit*' that 
there are at least two sides to every question, and one who knew the condition of locictT 
before, and has traveled over the State since the war, must remark the improvement intbe 
tone of society, the greater liberality of thought and better disposition to learn, more ia- 
cUnation to depend upon themselves for their position, and less upon the greatness of tUir 
ancestors. The lesson was severe, but it was salutary. 

The {ipHrpeucss of the population in many parts of the State forbids that progress in sciriH 
tific agriculture which is being made in some of the more densely settled States. But it ii a 
favorable sign when new ideas are listened to, and prejudice is giving way to convictioa. 
Agricultural and horticultural societies are among the most active means of aroiiiiof; 
thought and stimulating enterprise. These societies are of much (rreater benefit than a la- 
perficial glance reveals ;'they strike at the foundation of tlie old inertia and indifTerrncf; 
they bring out the people, make them see and compare old ways and things with new, ia- 
duce the farmer to try new plans. And if these have no other result, they make the lanan 
think, and this is a great point gained, for once the farmer begins to think he is in a fair 
way toward improvement. 

The scantiness of the population, and the difficulty of obtaining lab' rera is so great, tbc 
land so rich and ch^p, that m^ny of the details of scientific f<irmiug cannot be carried out 
It is of no use to tell a f.irmer who has as much land as he wants, lying ready to bis band, 
requiring only the cheapest cultivation to produce the most bountiful crops, that draibiofi 
flubsoiliiig and manuring will bring bigger crops. He cannot get the labor requisite fof 
Buci) cultivation. But many things which are now entirely neglected, might just as well be 
done ; as, for example, plowing in green crops, devoting more laud to meadows, prepariDfi 
more and better hay for winter, providing better shelter for stock, etc. More care, even witb 
less labor, would materially increase the net proceeds. 

In St. Louis and adjoining counties agriculture and horticulture are making rapid strides 
toward perfection. Fruit raising is receiving the most mark<Hl attention, and if the uut* 
interest that is exhibited now is continued for a few years longer, the fruit market of St. 
Louis will compare favorably with any in the United States. Many years have been spent 
in experimenting with different varieties of grapes and other fruit, and by the zealous and 
scientific studies and trials of a few individuals the best kinds for this toil and clmate are 
now well understood, and their cultivation practiced on the most correct principles. Many 
other fruits, which a few years ago it was supposed would never succeed well here, are now 
grown In the greatest abundance. The peach is still uncertain, and seems to be growing 
more so if we may believe some of the oldest inhabitants. No caupe for this has as yet 
been foiuid out. In the southern part of the State the peach still flourishes. Apples grow 
well, but in the vicinity of St. Louis the moth is beginning to render them rather an uncer- 
tain crop. The southwestern part of the State is as yet free from insects which injure 
fruit ; even the curculio has not yet reached there. This portion of the State is undoubtedly 
a fine fruit growing region. Here the grape will undoubtedly be produced in the greatest 
perfection, as soon as the country is 8ui9iciently settled to give encouragemcDt to its culti- 
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3<luction of new plants is exercising a beneficial influence upon agriculture. Of 
seems to have been more thorou^bly successful than the sorghum, or Cliinetie su- 
it seems to have met a want in the new scttleaients which from their great dis- 
market was being severely felt. In traveling through the country one is struck 
reat number of mills for gprindlng the cane. Ge lerally the whole process of mak* 
ip is carried on upon the same farm where the cane is raised. Sometimes a very 
ity of sirup is thus made, but ofteuer it is very inferior. 

part of the State is devoted to stock raising, because, for the want of easy trans- 

market, grain will not pay to raise. In many counties the entire value of the 
d be absorbed in carrying it to market. Before the war a good deal of attention 
to the improvement of cattle. Some farmers in the older counties along the Mis- 
had been to much trouble and expense in procuring the blooded Durhams and 
:e breeds. Much of the State must for a long time continue to be a stock grow* 

iic war immense droves of horses and mules were sent from the western counties 
e to the St. Louis market ; but by plunder and purchase this part of the State was 
' all its most valuable animals. In many of the oldest and richest counties lying 
Missouri river corn, hemp and tobacco have for a long time been the staple pio- 
Com always yields a .bountiful crop. Hemp grows in thn greatest perfection 
needs to be properly p.'-epared to bring as good prices as any in the world. 
d States Government has discriminated in its favor for naval nse, and much 
iragement has been given to stimulate the production of a good article ; but the 
labor involved is so great that hitherto the supply has not l^ept pace with the de* 

1 yet no machine has been inrented that secujH lu takf^ the place of hand labor in 
>mp. Until some inventive genius dops for tlie hftif:p what Wnitney did for the 
) we cannot expect great increase in its cu tivation. Our rich alhivial bottoms 
been famous for the quantity of tobacco which grow upon an acre, and of late 
[uantity has been rapidly impruving; iiut whothrr a greater amount of money 
invested in this filthy crop would be a bpur tit to the Stat^ admits of serious doubt. 
' the finest land is still held by non-rci>idi-n<8, who rontiihute nothing to the welfare 
e except their proportion of taxes. Mnny of i hose who were driven oif by the 
not and many will not return ; so thnt at pro»ent iio cninna:i''on of the amount 
d and unimproved land can wfll be made. In many cases the former owners 
found, and the land is returned ti iU primitive state. 

souri has tak(>n a new lease of lifr^, and it is to be hoped that her future growth in 
I and wealth will be commensurdte with the unrivaled advant=)ge8 she offers. 

'essed circulars to the clerks of all the county couitsin the State, and from some (a 
received satisfactory reports. These we have arranged in tables, so as to make as 
m exhibit of the present condition of agriculture as possible. 

»8ults will be found under thc(hcad of Second Series. 
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REMARKS. 



•Total of ages. 

One fine flouring mill on Findley creek. 



•Included in other classes. 



• ■ • • • 



There seems to be an error in the returns of buUdmgt ; 

the average is over $1,500 apiece. 
•Average age 31. Two steam mills have been built this 

year. One large flouring mill and one saw-mill. 
Only ten townships are reported in this county. 

Total deaths, 102. 



Four steam grist-mills erected this year. 
•ToUl of ages. 



^MMMte 



f Social statistics for the year ending September^ 1866. 
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MANDFAOTUEING STATISTICa 



It cannot be expected that a State like Missouri, just emerging^ from a wilderness 99^ 
flubjected, during its brief existence, to the influence of a "peculiar institution" which, hoif 
ever much it may increase agricultural products, never yet, wherever it has existed, exerted 
a benign influence upon manufactures. Its tendency is to scatter the population tbroo^t^ 
a wide extent of country, and the productions of the earth offering the means of tobsistcnc^ 
and comparative comfort so cheaply, there is less inducement to settle in towns and villages^ 
building up mills and factories, which consume rather than produce. 

Manufacturing nations never spring into full life at once) they are the growth of agfs* 
A country may abound in the natural facilities for manufacturing, yet make no progreaiiKB 
that direction. The English, now standing in the front rank among manufacturing nationr^ 
did not fall into that position by reason of the great natural advantages they possess; their 
various mines, of almost every useful metal, would have yet been undeveloped^ the producti* 
of her flocks and herds unconsumed, had not skill and enterprise applied their transformio^ 
power and fitted them for the use of man ; and England owes her present proud position!^ 
a manufacturing nation to the political blunders of her neighbors. The oppression of th^ 
Spanish Government in the Netherlands annually drove thousands of industrious and skill — 
ful people to seek shelter in England. The revocation of the ''Edict of Nantes," so roift— 
0U8 to France, was a godsend to England. With one sweep of his pen the French monarcKft 
pent to Great Britain the most valuable portion of his population ; the most skillful arti^aosy 
the most learned men, left their homes in thousands that they might enjoy liberty and tolera- 
tion in a land which in every other respect was most uncongenial. 

And the English nation was wise enough to receive these people with open arms. Law^ 
were passed for their benefit ; their manufatures were fostered ; the nation appreciated tbeir 
value. France^s loss was England's gain. Well for her that wisdom prevailed in ber 
councils. These exiles infused a new spirit Into a people who sheltered them. The Eoo^liitby 
from an agricultural people, began to improve in m<inufactures ; and from this time we aay 
date the dawn of England's greatness. Fortunate for them that they comprehended the 
advantages offered, and appreciated the people who were driven to their shores. 

Had they done otherwise, had they repulsed these refugees, where would England be now f 
Where Spain is, only in a worse position, because the climate and soil of England bavefe^ 
attractions in themselves, while Spain is proverbially the land of beauty and fertility, vhichj 
under the Moors, was an oriental paradise. 

Let as profit by this lesson from history. We have the climate, the soil, the material for 
a great manufacturing people, and success depends upon our own efforts. We have do 
neighboring nations who are likely to drive their best population to our shores. If emignotv 
come at all, they must come because inducements are offered, and because they believe iti^ 
for their interest and happiness to do so. 

Political trouble, ending in war, has engendered much intensely bitter feeing between 
different sections of the country ; but now that the matter is settled and the cause remo^'ed, 
let us accept the condition of things, and, not like children, pout and grumble because our 
willfulness has been restrained. Let us hold out the right hand of friendship to every oof 
who comes to develop our unbounded natural wealth. It is useless to talk about our fertile 
soil, our pleasant valleys, our boundless prairies, our vine-clad hills, the richness of our 
wondrous mines of every metal useful to man, unless we offer inducements, political ^^ 
social, to labor and capital to come and settle among us. 

The artisan will hesitate to cast his home and fortune in a land where labor is despis^i 

and where the advantages of public schools are d* nied his children. The capitalist will not 

invest his money among an unthrifty and ignorant people. Let us show, by our peace ao^ 

quietDesB, by our observance ot law audoiti«T,\.\i^\.N9« «Lt« determined to baoiah anareby 
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ind miBruIe from the State ; and let the world know that Missouri offers a home to 
irery one who seeks her borders* Let all, whatever may be their nationality, find here a 
welcome. 

No nation can be truly grreat, independent and solf-sustainin^ where manufactures do not 
flouriith. It is a fact in political economy that a purely agricultural people is always at the 
■ercy of the manufacturing ones. Th^y cau produce, but their products must pass through 
other h^nds b^'fore they can enjoy the fruits of their labor. This necessarily gives the 
■anufdcturer control over the producer. 

Spain, by her commercial treaties with England, hns placed herself completely within the 
power of that nation. She must buy and sell as Eni^land dictates. Now, if the South is so 
ADzious to free itself from Yankee rule, it can be done much easier than by grumbling and 
fighting. Foster home manufactures, encourage industry, learn to fabricate what she uses, 
and her rights will be obtained much sooner than by any other means. It is a matter for 
eoDgraUilation that mills and factories are so rapidly springing up all over the State. In 
very many of the county reports which come to this < ffli-e, mention is made of the erection 
of woolen mills and other factories— on a small scale, to be sure, but they are signs of the 
timn, besides offering to the farmer a marke*^ for h s wool and other products of his land. 
Agriculture and manufactures mutually support each other, and thrift and happiness are 
ttie sure resul s of their union. 

Full and reliable statistics of our progretis in the arts we have found exceedingly difficult 
to obtain. We have sent circulars to every county in the State anking for information on 
taeaubjeit, but they have been only imperfectly answered. But we have made a beginning, 
^0-1 bope, with the aid of the Legislature, to make another year more full and complete 

returns. 



TABLE OF PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

Compiled from the Report of the Commiaaiow.r of Internal Revenue, 1865. 

Sulphate of barytes •••2,000,900 pounds. 

Bootsand shoes 103,270 pairs. 

Beass and copper manufactured 30,2tiO pounds. 

^al »,657tons. 

Cotton, raw 3,680,150 poundsf 

Fermened liquors S 18,800 barrels. 

Iron, manufactured 11,114 tons. 

^0, pig 7,353 tons. 

Iron plate, to be added to manufactured iron 3,364 tons. 

^00, to be added to manufactured iron > 4,963 tons. 

^H including that in the form of pigs and manufactured 3/<6l,132 pounda. 

^ad, white 694,300 pounda. 
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VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF PRODUCTION. 



Articles. 



Ffoiir and meal • 

Lumber 

Soap and candlen 

Liquors, malt (172,570 barrels) •••• 
Liquors, spirit (1,572,200 gallons) 

Iron castings • 

Boots and euoes > 

Steam engines, etc 

Iron, pig (22,000 tons) < 

Icon, rolled (4,678 tons) 

Woolen goods* 

Cotton goo'ipf 

lUuminating gns 

Lead ore (4,164 tons) 

Agricultural i<: plements 

Printing^ 

Furniture 

Leather 

Coal (4,164 tons) 

Copper (50 tons) 



1850. 



$5,124,003 

1,479,124 

613,593 



341,495 
559,238 
228,675 



358,427 
142,900 



37,550 

22,150 

258.391 

336,8ol 



•Spindles, 896, and looms, 29; wool used, 856,254 pounds. 
fSpindles, 14,500, and loot&s, — ; cotton used, 100,000 pounds. 
:;:Book, $10,000 ; job, $1 19,763 ; and newspaper, $139,096. 
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SPECIFIED MANUFACTURES IN DETAIL, 1860. 



Articles. 



Soap and candles •••• 

Boots and shoes 

Wool'.n goods 

Cotton goods 

Illuminating gas***- 
Furniture 
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^ ■*^ 

W ° 
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c 

% 
CO ** 

re •* 



12 

277 
99 

2 

47 



; $620,800 
291,680 
212,845 
169,000 
605,000 
128,095 



« CQ 



$1,313,328 

326,699 

230,911 

14,500 

48,750 

66,052 
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904 
190 
85 
61 
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55 
43 
14 
85 



03 
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$331,704 
47,172 
31,080 
30,480 



o 



9 

S 

> 



5 
i 



"Coal used, 15,317 tons ; gas manufactured, 101,817,000 feet. 
Arera^ed value of imports, periods of ten years: 
From 1830 to 1840, $8,260. 
From 1840 to 1850, $102,442. 
From 1850 to 1860, $239,818. 
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TRANSIT LINES OF INTERIOR COMMERCE. 



( consist of rivers, railroads and common roads. In most parts of tbe State the roada 

»perly come under the head of natural roads, for they are usually laid out by the first 

\>vho passes from one point to another, and, being followed by the next, come in 

be termed roads, when in reality they are only trails. 

ne parts of the State where the iron car of war passed alon^, the few bridges which 

n built were destroyed. Now the traveler is often detained by the rapid rising of 

II Rtreams, which, however, soon run down so as to be fordable. The larger streams 

lily ferried by small flatboats. Comparatively but very few miles of public road 

en surveyed and improved. Fortunately most of the roads follow along tbe ridges, 

ently are easily kept in good condition — indeed they are better roads than are often 

I a new country. A summary of the means of transit may be thus expressed : 

aiber of miles of river navigation ..... 6,799 

on her of miles of railroads 91,015 

^ plankroads have been made in different p^rts of the State, but are at present eii- 

bandnned. St. Louis county has a few miles of macadamized roads. Before the war 

vere beginning to awak^ to the importance of better means of transit ; several rall- 

ere projected, and common roads were beginning to receive attention. But the great 

n spoiled all. During its reign more roads were ruined than repaired. 

:>nly cannl or improved navigation in the State is the lower part of the Des Moines 

r^provpment, common also to Iowa. 

length of post routes in 1850 and 1860 was as follows : 





Steamboat. 


Railroad. 


Other roads. 


Total. 




1156 
659 


9.4 


8546 
13,385 


9702 
14,968 


*•• ■••••• •■•••■ • •••• ■■•■«• ■•«• 





) is a general view of the means of trans t in the State of Missouri, but the amount of 
ition centered at St. Louis demands a more extended history.* The first steamboat 
at St. Louis was the General Pike, Reed, master, in 1817 Previous to that time the 
)etwepn this place, New Orleans and the intervening ports was carried on in keel- 
ind other craft propelled by the power of men. A trip from New Orleans to St. Louis 
ccupied about a hundred days, and was more arduous and dangerous than would now 
)yage to China. In 1819 the first steamboat made a trip up the Missouri as far as 
lin ; since then the navigation on the western waters has rapidly increased. St. Louis 
p considered the center around which this commerce culminates. To lipiit the inland 
tion of Missouri to the number of miles of navigable waters actually within the State 
'ould no^, bv any means, give a fair exhibit of our means of river transit. Although, 
tit freight and passergers, railroads must supersede every other means of transport, 
!ater cheapness of river lavigation will cause it to retain a lar^e proportion of the- 
freight. 

eat change in the navigation of the western waters is beginning to take place. Since 
Dmencement of steam navigation in the west, the same boat has been used for carry- 
ight and passengers, but as the world progresses changes take place in steam naviga- 
well as everything else. The experiment is now being tried of separating steam- 
nto two classes : those for passengers, carrying also some freight, and tugs used ex- 
ly fo towing barges loaded with heavy freight, especially grain. By the help of ele- 
it is believed that grain can be transported from St. L( uis with very nearly the same 
i dispatch as by railroads, and much cheaper than by any other means. A few 
rill determine the truth or falsity of this proposition. 

fol 'owing tables give a better view of the real navigaUon cm.'&tk^VAii^ t«^\EL^.\iW>2CA 
ould a statement of the number of miles of river Bavif^aUoii ^c\MiV\^ ^\S\ vv\v^^^^^^^ 
0ar JD/orwAtioa on tbia sutdect we are indebted to Geo. H. MoT%Mi,^feCT«Vwr!i lL«t<\x%»^*? YAsJaw*!^* 
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TONNAGE OF DIFFERENT PORTS. 



Ports. 



iro 



No of 

Steam'rs 



Rf'g^iatered 
Tonnage. 



Carrying 
Capacity. 



Value in 
Dollars. 



nnnati 



iique •• 
nsviile 



rna 



ink 



sville 



iphis 

Albany* 
l.ille 



:hez' 



150 
20 
25 
20 
15 
66 
60 



12 



30,497.16 
3,204.37 
3,043.51 
2,297.77 
1,173.86 

14,100.64 
9,849.62 



42,983 
5,137 
6,019 
3,305 
2,192 

I 

25,425 
15,121 



1,183.06 



2,156 



4,134,000 
459,500 
402,600 
435,000 
178,500 
1,994,500 
1,011,200 



108,000 



Orleans 



icah 

iburg (81 tugs) 



icy* 
aul. 



80 

10 

159 



15,860.07 

2,100.80 

33,598.00 



21,625 

2,893 

24,471 



1,292,(00 

265,000 

3,920,800 



'GUIS • • • 

sburg* 
eling.. 



39 
210 



44 



3,088.52 
86,532.34 



4,973 
110,769 



607,500 
8,830,000 



9,538.11 



8,075 



910 216,067.83 



918,000 



292,144 24,556,600 



'o registration at these ports, for want of local inspectors. 

)ny of the smaller streams in the interior of the State are navigable short distances for 
draught steamboats. The Osage is nairigable a part of the year to Taborville, in St. 
* county. The Gasconade penetrates the pine region, and with little improvement 
it be rendered thn highway through which the great pine forest of Southern Missouri 
i find market. White river, in the Southeast, is also navigable, at certain season*, for 
8 drawing less than two feet water. By damming and locking, many of these streams 
I be rendered navigable nearly all summer. This, probably, will be done in the course 
me ; but at present railroads absorb all the capital available for internal improvements* 
^r the purpose of exhibiting the amount of river commerce connected with the port cf 
^ais, we subjoin the following table : 
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ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF BOATS AT ST, LOUIS DURING 1866. 



Arrivals. 



January. • 
February* 
March.* •• 

April 

May 

June 

July. 

August ••• 
September 
October •• 
November 



Departora. 



68 


54 


128 


120 


312 


320 


334 


345 


316 


348 


308 


313 


287 


25( 


238 


247 


232 


254 


287 


329 


302 


312 



For more complete accounts of the trade of St. Louis the inquirerer is referred to the 
report of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

RAILROADS. 

In no State of the Union has the railroad interest had more to contend with than intbe 
State of Missouri Lying: for many years close on the borders of civilizatioD, it could Iw^ 
only to loral trade for support. Commerce always has its centres to which trade flows ^i 
naturally as water runs down hill, and like rivers the stream increases as it nears its tenoi' 
Dus. Reasoning backward, the stream decreases as we approach its source. 

Until this year none of our railroads could depend upon support from any business b^' 
yond the limits of the State. Missouri was the " Far West" — slavery existed — capitalists 
when asked to lend their aid were shy ; they could not see the advantages for investm^i^^ 
which Missouri offered. An active rival, who let no opportunity escape to enhance his owP 
interest to the detriment of ours, was unsparing in his efforts to blazen his own glories, *^ 
prevent the Eastern world from discovering anything valuable beyond the Mississippi ri^^^* 
Yet under all these discouragements our railroads have continued to make pro ress. M^'^^ 
of those begun, have gone on extending their lines, and new ones projected would b*^^ 
commenced work, but just as all seemed prosperous and the ball was fairly in motion, c\^^ 
war, with devastation following in its train, paralyzed all their efforts. During such astit' 
of things new enterprises were abandoned and old ones languished. 

But a fairer prospect is now b<fore us. The Pacific is finished to Kansas. The Soatb- 
west Branch is incorporated with the Atlantic and Pacific, and bood the passenger ^^^ 
have a choice of roads to San Francisco. 

Above all, Missouri is free ; the prejudice which all the world had against us has no loP^^ 
a cause, and if we are true to ourselves an uninterrupted tide of prosperity awaits us. 

The Pacific railroad was the first road commenced and the first finished. Tlie following 
extracts from its sixteenth anBua\ lepott wvW %\iov9 \\a cotk^vWniix 
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Incorporated March 12, 1849. Authorized capital, $10,000,000. Opened to Cheltenham, 
March £3, 1852. Amount of State aid, $7,000,000. St. Louis county aid, $700,000. Land 
•old, r?7/200 acres. Entire length from St. Louis to Kansas City, 282 miles. Total cost, 
$14,382,208. Total earnings for 1866, $1,794,356. Amount received for freight, $859,076. 
Quantity of fuel consumed in the last year, 24,959 cords. Expense of operating the road 
per mile, $41 96. Amount of floating debt, $1,250,000. 

HISTORY or THE PACIFIC RAILBOAD. 

On tbe 19th of SeptembfT, 1865, the last rail was laid and spike driven, connecting St. 
Louis with Kansas City, a distance of two hundred and eighty-three miles, consummating 
what the road's earliest friends regarded at its inauguration the Alpha and Omega in its 
progress and completion. It were neither inappropriate nor unprofitable to briefly review 
its varied histories ; for its completion is second to no other artery, natural or artificial, 
coLtributing to the material growth and prosperity of our city, if not, indeed, the State 
Itself, who, it must nbt be forgotten, has, like an indulgent parent, never turned a deaf ear 
to its necessities. 

The completion of this great enterprise is not unlike the Pennsylvania Central, and other 
^eat roads of the States to their respective termini, and the business from year to year will 
disclose its value, as those roads have, in a degree and extent never dreamed of by its moeft 
wnguine friends. 

Obtaining its charter March 12, 1849, it was not until the Slst of January ensuing that a 
preliminary organization was effected, at which time the corporators named in the charter 
tubscribed $154,000 of the stock, and it was only a brief interval before it was increased 
from private sources nearly $500,000. Its first president was Mr. Thomas Allen, now, as 
^en, one of the opulent and enterprising men of the city, and the first engineer, Mr. James 
^> Kirk wood, was invited from abroad to aid in the surveys, locations and construction. 

The city and county of St. Louis respectively subscribed $500,(KX), while Pettis, Johnson, 
l^oniteau, Jackson, and other interior counties, loaned a helping hand. In the meantime 
be Congress of the United States donated a land ^rant to *he State of Missour., to aid in 
Jttilinj a road, which was generously turned over to the company, most of which, however, 
^&s subsequently allotted to the Southwest Branch. 

Id addition, the State, as early as February, 1851, loaned its credit in the sum of $2,000,- 
^> and afterward, from lime to time, it was increased to $7,000,000. 

'Hie location of the first division being effected, it was on the 4th day of July, 1851, that 
^ound was broken by Luther M. Kennett, Esq., then Mayor of the city, thus inaugurating 
be commencement ; and after fourteen years of varied trials and vicissitudes incident and 
'Pendant to the success of all great enterprises, the road is completed and operated — " the 
ODBummation devoutly to be wished.*' 

Reviewing the past, it is a source of congratulation that this road has been preserved 
^ our own people, and it is due to our several Presidents, its Directors, and a few citizens, 
^Do, from year to year, when the state of its finances almost precluded further construc- 
lon, never abandoning, but, with renewed exertions^ barely overcame its perils. 

The difliculties incident to organization overcome, the road was operated to Chelten- 
^01, December 23, 1852 ; to Kirkwood the May following, and to Franklin, the first divis- 
^D, July 23 of the same year. Under the eflUcient Presidency of Mr. Allen, the section 
' W'asbington was operated February 11, 1855. 

The year of 1854 was a critical one in the history of the road, and had it not been for 
^^ people of St. Louis county generously contributing an additional subscription of 
^^00,000, the enterprise must have stopped. At this time, Mr. Allen resigning, Mr. 
^^dson E. Bridge assumed the Presidency, and work was energetically prosecuted along 
^^ whole line to Jefferson City, and was opened to Hermann, August 7, 1855. The finan« 
^ difficulties overcome by its President and Directors at this period can scarcely be ap- 
^iated ; sufficient to say, so great were its necestitiea, ttiat tU« D\x^c\.qx^ ^^n^^^<^ >^«a. 
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indiTiduel credit for nearly $400,000. The policy of the board prompted uDuiual acti 
aloD^ the whole Hoe to Jefferson City ; among other reasons, with the view of enHetiog 
influence of members of the Legislature, then about to assemble, for additional aid and 
Yorable legiaUtion, many of whom had never seen a railroad or locomotive. 

The ever-memorable Gasconade disaster, happening November 1, 1855, is still fres 
oar memory. We here submit the words of the President descriptive of the scene: 

<'The time had come which had been set apart to witness the celebration of the act 
plishmcnt of a great public enterprise, for which we had long been toiling. Hundred 
our brst citizens, with joyous countenances and happy hearts, had met to testify by t 
pres'^nce their interest in the event. * * * Nothing occurred to mar the plea 
of the excursion till we reached the Gasconade. Then a crash, a plunge — instanunt 
like the flash of a gun — and that ponderous train, with its precious freight, was a mas 
ruins. No eye that witnessed that terrible scene can ever forget it — no pen can adequj 
describe it. The groans of the dying, the shrieks of the wounded, amid the peltioe of 
pitiless storm, the lightning's flash, and the deafening roar of the hoarse thunder, as 
after peal was echoed and re-echoed among the hills, formed a scene suthcient to appal 
stoutest heart. Thirty-one were kJled, and a much larger number wounded." 

The President himself went down with the'*engine to the bed of the stream, bruised 
crushed almost to death. .Mr. Kirkwood resigning in 1852, Mr. Thomas S. 0*Sullivao 
ceeded him in the position of Chief Engineer. He, also, went down, and was iuslj 
killed. Mr. Charles F. Brown was appointed to the vacancy, and vacating himself in : 
Mr. Edward Miller succeeded to the office, bringing great ability to the engineering dej 
roent. 

But we pass hurriedly on to escape memories of^this horrible event, ever to re 
fresh as the trains pass tue stream, and historic in the annals of the State. 

Scarcely had the wreck of the Gasconade been cleared, when continuous rains ca 
away bridges, culverts and embankments, almost disheartening its management ;b 
seems that, notwithstanding its prostrate financial condition and the rebellious element 
difficiilties were overcome, and the locomotive entered the capital March 12, 1850. 

Not dismayed by disasters, the work was energetically prosecuted, much of it 
heavy rock work, and many streams to bridge, and the road was opened to California 
14, 1858. 

Mr. Bridge, who had given his services gratuitously to the company, retired, and 
succeeded temporarily by Mr. James H. Lucas, who, in turn, gave place to Mr.Willia 
McPberson, under whose administration the greater portion of the work bet.^een Jefi 
City and California v as done ; abandoning all other business, he ^ave bis exclusive i 
tion to the road, and, like his predecessor, infused great zeal in all its departments. I 
during Mr. Mcpherson's administration that large purchases of iron were made from 
lish manufacturers ; visiting the Welsh and English mills, he effected a purchase on 
greatly advantageous to the company. 

It was durinj; his service that a line of packets or steamers running in connection 
the road from Jefferson City was inaugurated, and this policy greatly increased there* 
of the road. Also, work was vigorously prosecuted from California to Otterville, an 
ergy exhibited to hasten the road's completion. 

We must pass by the legislation locating the road inland, instead of its conti 
along the banks of the river ; remarking, that the subscription incident to the legisl 
and location of the road never was complied with. 

Mr. McPherson was succeeded in the Presidency by Mr. John M. Wimer, who, HI 
predecessors, brought executive ability to its service, and like its previous managers, 
an impoverished treasury. Undismayed, the work continued, and the road was open 
Tipton July 26, 1868, and a small force kept at work westward to Syracuse, 

Mr. Wimer in turn gave place to Mr. George R. Taylor, who, with most of the pi 
directoFB, has continued in the Bervlte lo l\ie ioaLd'>% toia\\^Vioti. 
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Perhaps, with the exception of the GascoDade accident, the financial condition of the 
mpany never had been so deplorable as it was at this time. Assuming control, it was 
Tly found that it would require great individual liability, not only to continue the work, but 
I preserve its credit and save it from forfeiture to the State, as well as to rftire a large in- 
ebtednesB in Europe, to secure which land mortgage bonds bad been hypothecated. After 
ivestigations, the directors not only agreed to preserve its credit and prosecute the work, 
>ut to save it from forfeiture, all of wbich has been accomplished. The interest on the 
Stiteloan the ensuing July was met, the English debt paid, and the road opened to Syra- 
cuse August 1, 1859. 

It is due to history that mention should be made of these facts; and how the directors 
from that period to this time have labored to complete and equip the road and preserve its 
credit, none but themselves know. 

The legislation of 1859 and IStiO, which was obtained after months of unceasing labor, 
providing for the entire completion of the road, by additional "State aid," was rendered 
abortive by the veto of Governor Stewart, who most unexpectedly interposed objections to 
the bill that had never been suggested during its progress. Had the bill become a law, the 
benefits were incalculable both to the State and company. The road would have been com- 
pleted before the commencement of civil war in the States, and would have been used by 
the Government for transporting munitions of war and troops for the defense of not only the 
couDtry south of the road, but the whole of that vast territory west of the State. Besides, 
Gen. Price never would have moved on Lexington, nor invaded the State in 18C4, and mil- 
UoDs of money and thousands of precious lives would have been saved to the country. 

In 1800, Mr. Miller retiring from the position, was succeeded by Mr. Thomas McKissock 
as Chief Engineer, who has contributed no little to the achievement of the eml. 

Leaving Syracuse the road was opened to Otterville August 24, 18(')0, Smithton, Novem- 
ber 1, 1860, and Sedalia, February, 1861. During these years Jackson county gave an addi- 
tional subscription of $200,000, and Pettis county $75,000, and with private subscriptions 
>Dd anticipated earnings the work was prosecuted west of Sedalia along the whole unfin- 
ithed line to Kansas City. 

The inauguration of the rebellion in the spring of 1861 found the trains operated to Seda- 
lia, and work westward progressing. 

There the road stopped for nearly two years, and the disturbed condition of the country 
operated to stop all work on construction. 

The capture of Camp Jackson and the flight of the Chief Executive from the capital, was 
the occasion of the partial destruction of the Osage and Gasconade bridges, as well as those 
o^er Gray's creek, west of Jefferson City. These, however, were immediately replaced and 
repaired, and the road used as a military arm of the Government. 

Almost disheartened by the destruction of the conipany's piopertv, the directors almost 
despaired of repairing damages and operating the rued, much less to continue its construc- 
tion to completion ; yet each assuming for himself great pecuniary obligations, the bridges 
and other property were replaced and the road finiahed, and its stock and property preserved 
to our own people. 

The importance and value to tne Federal Government in suppressing the rebellion is best 
^W in the language of a journalist : 

"The battles of Boonville, Dug Spring and Wilson's Creek, the capture of Lexington, the 
advance of Fremont's army to the Southwest, and various other movements in the fall of 
^"hl, and the military operations kept up for the whole four years cf the war, rendered this 
^*<1 of inestimable service to the Goverrment. The regular passenger trains were run by 
^i^c Company, but on various occasions the whole resources of the road were at the disposal 
'^^e Quartermasters.'' 

^^ Was during the session of the Legislature of these years that authority was obtained to 
Mortgage the road from Dresden to Kansas City, and the road was operated to Dresden 
^^y 10, 1863. At this time quiet partially prevailed in the interior counties, and the 
^l^ole line of work was resumed, and Mr. Daniel R. Garrison, Vice President, was placed 
^ ^arge of the Construction Department, and incTeaaed acUNvV^ "^w^^^^^ vi«rj ^«v^\\.- 
•»«ttt. 
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His g:reat abilitj and continual presence was cheerfully given to the work, and on JuljS, 
1861, the road was operated to Warrensburg. 

The disastrous effects of the invasion of the State by Gen. Price in 1864 is best toM bjtbi 
same journalist : 

"Its «>ffect on the Pacific rairoad was disastrous. The road was so much destroyed that, 
from $118,135 54 earned in September, the receipts fell off in October to $33,4^9 42, u 
amount insufficient to pay ordinary running expenses. The rebels never made such clear 
work of any railroad in their progress through any State held by the national troops is 
they did in destroying portions of this road." 

The bridges destroyed were as follows : Bceuf creek, 230 feet ; Big Berger, 190 feet ; Lit- 
tle Berger, 90 feet ; Hermann creek, 110 feet ; Cole creek, 160 feet ; Gasconade river, 759 
feet (inchiding a draw) ; Bailey's creelt, 110 feet ; Osage river. 1,122 feet (including a draw 
of ISO feet) ; Moreau creek, 220 feet; Gray's creek, 100 feet; L&mine creek, 163 feet; and 
two bridges in Jackson county. 

The depot buildings, woodsheds^ etc., at Franklin, Gray's Summit, South Point, Wash- 
ington, Miller's Landing, Hermann, Osage, Lookout, California, Syracuse and OtterriUe 
were all burned. 

At Fraifklin they also destroyed a machine shop and ongine house, and at different points 
along the road nine water stations, including serious damage to all the stationary eneioff. 
Four locomotives were broken and seriously damaged, and thirty -nine freight cars destrored 
by burning. 

LEGISLATION IN 1864. 

One of the most eventful periods in its history, as varied as it has been, presented i sel/ 
in the winters of 1863 and 1864. 

The combined efforts of foreign capital and political influences were invoked with the GeO' 
eral Assembly. Money seemed to flow like water at the capital, in feasting members, wbii* 
the most plausible and astute political sharpers distill* d night and day their honied words of 
love for the people and State. 

To meet this rmergency, Messrs. H. D. Patterson, Adolphus Meier, and the PresidenHW^ 
Vic" President, were sent to the capital, who, remaining for months, succeeded in defeating 
this foroijjn importaticn of cormorants. In this crisis, delegations or merchants and man'** 
facturers from the city visited the capital, so formidable had the " lobby influence" befofflf- 

ST. LOUIS COUNTY LOAN. 

Prostrated, with an empty treasury, the directors again were despairing, but the ConviJ 
Court of 6t. Louis county generously came to its relief, and the creditors of th-? road bfiu^ 
indulg' nt, it was in March of 18H5 Mr. Garrison was enabled to reorganize his forces aD<l 
renew the work, and along the whole line, building from both ends, having only pa^^^ 
military protection. He was personally present, showing both by example and prccfp^ 
that the work must be finished. 

The road was opened to Holden, May 28 ; Pleasant Hill, July 19 ; and IndepeDdf»«* 
September 19, 1865, the road having been opened and operated from Kansas City to It^^ 
pendence some months previots ; and on the succeeding day, Mr. Garrison and the Prt^' 
dent came over the whole line of the road, leaving Kansas City at 3 a. m., gcttinfto S** 
Louis at 5 p. m. of the same day. Such, in brief, are the outlines of its history, audnoD* 
but those connected with its progress can ever know its dark days, which at times 8'e»«^ 
impenetrable. Is importance and value none can estimate, and, as a closing word of i** 
capacity for pro^^ressive improvement, the following table of its yearly earnings will ^ 
close, only premising that the road has but one daily passenger and freight twn,t^ 
operated the whole length October 2, 1865 : 
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XABinirof or thx boad vbom its commxkcsicbiit. 



endiog Docember 31, 1862 $ 108 15 

'« " 31, 1858 41,323 29 

» Febmarj 28, 1855 97,176 39 

'< ^ 28,1856 • 330,222 34 

«* " 28, 186T 426,285 97 

" " 28,1858... 666,346 59 

" " 28, 1859 674,248 95 

'* *' 28, 1860 • • • 648,600 90 

« " 28, 1861 683,644 28 

" " 28, 1862 457,183 69 

*' " 28, 1863 679,956 06 

" " 28, 1864 906,745 95 

« " 28,1865 1,007,763 47 

" " 28,1866 1,794,356 22 

nce the destruction of the road, bridges, depots, etc., during the invasion of the fall of 
\, we were necessitated to husband every resource to complete the road, and every build- 
that could be dispensed with, and every other outlay that could be postponed, became 
erative ; so that after rebuilding water tanks and repairing the track and bridges, etc, 
the available means were applied to the construction of the road and in adding to the 
log stock, so necessary to operate the same as it progressed ; and although strict econo- 
was observed in all departments, yet it will be seen on referring to the accompanying 
orts that there is a large ** floating debt" yet to be provided for, besides large sums of 
Dey to pay for engines, coaches and cars now being made, required for its length and 
inesB. 

SOUTHWEST BBANCH PACirXC BAILROAD. 

rbis road was finished to Rolla in 1861. Since that time it has remained in statu quo. 
>enetrate8 directly into the wilderness, and as there is little hope that the receipts will 
ch more than pay running expenses till it is opened to Springfield, and as the company 
^e had need of all their resources to finish the main line, this road has not advanced be- 
><i its first terminus. It was the first road destroyed by the rebels ; this put an end to all 
»e of farther progress, unless the General Government took possession of and finished it 
military purposes. This they declined to do. Not being able to meet Its engagements, it 
B forfeited to the State, according to the law in such cases made and provided, on the 
^d of March, 1861. The Governor declining to take possession, it has since been oper- 
^ by the Pacific Railroad Company, It has lately be^n sold and is finally incorporated 
^ the new road called the Atlantic and Pacific railroad ; work has already been com- 
■^ced, and thirteen miles more of road will be opened during the month of January, 1867. 
t^n this road is finished to the State line, it will open up the immense lead regions of the 
ithwest, and in a short time the enhanced value of the lead trade will pay for a large part 
^e expense incurred for its construction. Having been originally chartered as a part of 
Pacific road, its statistics are incorporated with those of that road. 

IRON MOUNTAIN BAILROAD. 

\t necessity for this road was felt for many years before it was thought possible to raise 
^«y to build a railroad in Missouri, but the vast amount of Iron contained in the Iron 
^tain and Pilot Knob lay so temptingly at our very doors, and no means of^endering it 
liable, that finally a railroad was determined upon. The company could have had little 
^ of the task they were undertaking ; general financial embarrassment, war and flood 
ipired against them, but manfully they straggled with adversity, till now, when the tosii 
passed out of their hands, they have the MtiifacUoik oi VaouVe^ ^i^V^dDAP) tsa^^ ^ 

n^TATI8TlC8. 
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imecess in spite of man and the elements. Its extension to the southern part of the Statt ii i 
a matter of argent necessity. 

The following statistics were kindly f orniahed hy Mr. Barlow, the former Prerideat;! 
Incorporated March 3, 1851 ; authorized capital, $6,000,000 ; amount of State aid, $3,500,000; j 
amount of county aid, $l/)00,000 ; opened to Pilot Knob, 1858 ; milea fittished, 86 ; total coiti 
$5,600,000 ; amount received for freight one year, ending first of October, 1865, $200,440 SO; 
amount for passengers, $155,832 ; quantity of fuel consumed, 8,000 cords ; total expeaiei 
for operating the road one year, 86 miles, $167,674 SO. 

CAIRO AND rULTON BAILROAD 

Was incorporated February 20, 1853 ; authorized capital, $1,500,000 ^ amount of Stite 
aid, $539,969 ; amount of county aid, $419,500 ; debt, $50,000 > total cost, $1,008,969; milM 
finished, 28. 

By the time this short distance was finished the company was overwhelmed with d«b^ 
and the enterprise lang^hed till the beginning of the war when it stopped entirely, fi 
finally passed into the hands of commissioners, where it remains to be disposed of. 

PLATTX COVNTRT RAILROAD. 

This road is another instance illustrating the difficulty of building railroads in Minoori; 
it is one continued struggle from beginning to end ; it is a struggle to get the act of inctff- 
poration, a struggle against contending interests in the location, and above all, is tlie i^ 
duous task of raising funds in a new country where they are expected to create ba8in«i» 
instead of being themselves the result of a necessity for business purposes. 

This road was incorporated in 1855. In 1864 and 1865 it was changed to the Weston aod 
Atchison and Atchison and St. Joseph road. Authorized capital, $2,Ot0O,OOO ; amooat of 
State aid, $850,000; miles finished, 52. 

Its financial embarrassments have been so great that it has not been able to meet its en- 
gagements with the State, and has been declared forfeited and offered for sale, which is iti 
present condition. 

NORTH MISSOURI RAILROAD. 

This road, when finished to the Iowa line, will be one of the most valuable roads in the 
State — not only valuable to the owners, but to the inhabitants of that part of the 8Utt 
through which it runs. It is located in a part distant from navigable streams, and wliidw 
without facilities for transportation, cannot flourish. It is a well settled principle that rail* 
roads must mainly rely for profits on their local business, and in this respect no raihroad ctf 
anticipate a brighter future than the North Missouri 

While most other railroads received some benefits from the war, in the way of tranipo'* 
tation of troops, war material, etc., this road got very little of that business to do ; in d*> 
structlon and damage it came in for its full share. 

By order of the rebel General Sterling Price, it was partially destroyed in June and Jv\jt 
1861, and on the 20th of December, 1861, for a hundred miles, every bridge and culvert wti 
broken down, and a perfect wreck made of everything that could be destroyed. In Septeo»' 
bcr and October, 1864, two trains of cars and seven depots were burned, and several en* 
gines injured. 

Near Centralia was perpetrated the foulest murder that even that abandoned wretebr 
Bill Anderson, was ever guilty of. Twenty-three unarmed Union soldiers, some sick ^ 
•ne on crutches, were stood up in a row before the burning cars and deliberately shot down 
in coolhlood. 

These injuries were brought upon the road because it was used for the transportation ^ 
United Statea troopa and army stores, yet the company has not received a dollar's refflune^ 
BtioD for damages, either by land gtaxiU ox otYifti^^nift. 
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TbiB road now labors under great diaad vantages from being in a measure tributary to the 
iBDibal and St Joseph railroad. The directors have great cause to congratulate tbtm- 
t?0S*that though laboring under all the disadrantages of being obliged to compete diresCly 
r in through business, and having to encounter all the desolating influences of war ukUxe 
ate, they have maintained their road in good condition, and have been able, from their 
imings, to pay for their rolling stock, water stations, depot grounds, etc. When the road 
completed there can be no doubt that the net earnings will be materially increased by the 
itaral increase of wealth, population and productiveness which must ever be tributary 
► it. 

When the West Branch is completed so as to meet the Missouri river at Brunswick, 
Ichmond, Livingston and Kansas City, connecting at the latter place with the Pacific 
lOroad ; Parkville and Leavenworth in Kansas, where it will meet another stem of the 
^uific road ; Weston, intersecting with the Platte Country road which is to be extended 
ortb, to the Iowa line ; with the Pacific road coming in at Atchison, and by means of the 
btte Country road, and the Council Bluffs railroad ; with the Pacific road coming in at 
taaba and Council Bluffs, and through the St. Joseph and Council Blnih road with Sioux 
^tj, and through the main line from Macon to Iowa, connecting with all the railroads of 
owa and Minnesota, and giving connection with Dubuque and St. Paul, all of the same 
luge, no limit can be placed upon the probable receipts. 

There is no road in the country which has a richer territory, locally tributary to it, in all 
lilaigth, nor one which lias more favorable connections for increasing its business. 

For a more complete statement of tiie condition and prospects of this road we must refer 
A the able report of the directors made in April, 1866. 

The following statistics of the road have been politely furnished us by Mr. George H. 
Blood, Secretary. 

STATISTICS OF THX BOAD. 



aE= 



AiiDimt ef capitol Stock paid in $2,4*9,500 

Pimdeddebt. « •••• 4,B50,000 

ToUl cost of construction 6,823,000 

Equipment***- • 825,000 

Ligth of road in miles 170 

^laberof engines ••••• 26 

dumber of first class passenger cars, 20, second class, 7 • • • 27 

^laber of baggage, mail and express cars 9 

dumber of freight and other cars • 375 

bomber of miles annually run by passenger trains 126,000 

^^ber of passengers carried, 166,392 

Average rate of speed, including stops, passenger trains (miles per hour) VJ 

^ight (miles per hour) 8 

^QQber of miles annually run by freight trains ' 216,000 

^QQber of tons of freight annually carried 76,600 

Auioal expense of road way $205,083 

^oal expense of equipment 155,903 

^aal expense of operating the road 391,300 

^*niiiigi ftt)m passengers • • 345,595 

^ings from freight 418,678 

^njingsfrom express companies 29,444 

^Diogsfrom mail and other sources ' 26,370 

'^Qmber of passengers killed • • None, 

'^ttttber of passengers wounded .........••• N^e. 
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■ANmSAL AND IT. JOtXTH XAIUOAD* 

Tlie fbllowiiip are all the ttatiftlea of thia road which we have been able to obtaia: 
Incorporated Fehraary 10, 1947 ; amoimt of State aid, $3fiOOfiOO $ amoant of eountj aid, 

$200,000; opened thxtrac^h, Febmarj, 1850 ; milea finiahed, S06 2-l(^ total coat, $18^13/tt0 43; 

amoimt of debt funded, 18,605,850 ; number of accidenta not stated. 

STirOPSIS OF RAILROADS, 



Names. 



Cairofc Fulton ••• 

Hannibal k, St Joseph < 

North Missouri • 

Pacific. 

South West Branch 

Platte Country > < 

Quincy it Palmyra 

St. Louis & Iron Mountain. ••• 
Potosi Branch • 



Pointa connected. 



Bird's Point and Buffington. 

Hannibal k, 8L Joaeph 

St. Louis to Macon City* ••• 
St. Louis to Kansaa City* ••• 

St Louis to RoUa. 

St Joseph to WestoB 

Palmyra to Houston 

St. Louis to Pilot Knob 

Potosi to Mineral Point***- 
Total 



MOea. 



37*00 

206.S0 

168*80 

283*00 

77.60 

37*00 

10*50 

86*50 

8*65 



Cost 



010*15 



$ 1,213,497 

12,364439 

6,066444 

11,233,510 

3,372,133 

025,000 

250,000 

4,356,810 

•••••• •••••. 



$ 41,181,233 



Cost included in cost of St, Louis and Iron Mountain. 
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MISSOURI STATISTICS. 

sntTns, HABBuasa and dsaths. 



DISTRICTS- 



I City of St. Louii— 2d and 3d Rpp. Diit. • ' 
a City ot St Loult— 4th and 5th Hep. DUt- . 
irCltyof St. Louit— Gth andTth Rep. Diit.. 

V City of 8c LouiB— Stb and »tb Erp. II 

V City 111 St. Louij— 10th and Uth Rep. Dist> 
1 City ot St Louis— 12t)i ind 13th Rep. Diit ■ 

Corrections — tte nolei ■ 

City ot St. Louis 

ll'St, Ferdinand township 

VIII, Central tow osbip - •■■ 

IXiBonliomme towDsbip 



X'MeTamec t 

XliCarondelet township ■ • 



[I St. Louis— outside of elty limits. ">■ 

Township — Duteide ot city limit) 

Total of counfy 



126 18 M 
41087,20 

IS9 aj 1 

139 14| 6 



16*1 11 U 

135] M IS 

il 2-45 8 •Iflll 194 3S 

< 1940791 4400.2464, 36) 



'Corrected from the record of marriagea. 

fCorrected from Ihe reftister ot deatlia kept in the office of the Boud tt Healttk 

f Number ot birtha unreliable. 
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DEATHS— COHTIKDBB. 



KHITB COIfTIIfDED. 


COLOISD. 


M'- 


CoDdiUon 
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s 
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24 


1 

26 


*l ^ 


1 
520 




1 ■ 


Sis 
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5 
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s 
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ill 
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1 


172 


64 


37 


B9 


82 


4fl 
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SOO 


48 


38 


67 


74 
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3.] 33 


16 
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BSl 
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••• ' 


3 


2 


' 




I 






10 


X9 


2e 


ae 


18 


33 


41 


27 


9 


8 


3 


227 U 


.3|.. 


1|3 6 


2 


2 


3 











24 


1» 


7fl 


77 


171 


167 


113 


75 


34 


14 


H 


1094 


117 


86 


S 


«;«u 


33 


38 


30 


12 


8 


1 


1 


208 


IfiS 


3S 




47 


6S 


40 


17 


" 


7 


1 


428 


3 


2 


1 


3 








1 


2 


1 








8 


87 


3n 


IV 


IB 


W 


56 


Ifl 


' 


4 


" 


292 


B 


7 
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1 


1 


2 


3 


2 










19 


18S9 


88 


168 


472 


387 


140 


136 


«, 


■?l 


- 


3395 


8A«» 


2 


39 


21 
41 


29 26 

64|67 


^ 


S9 


9 


6 


I 

3 


1 
2 


187 


IH4 


368 


404 


863 


858 


497 


336 


181 


129 


«. 


e54o;2a7 2l8 
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93 


2816 
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S3 
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12 
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33 
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74 
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^ 
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1 












11 




sl 
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2 


= 




31 


3 






3-- 




















110 


15 


9 


10 


17 


6 


14 


7-. 


2 


190 


2 




* 


V" 




1 


2 


1 












94 


19 


15 


11 


17 


10 


U 


7 B 


3 


201 


G 


1 


" 


^l" 


1 


2 






1 










»17 


as 


41 


" 


66| 57 


52 36 23 


« 


•" 


17| 4 


» 


8, 1 


3 


44 


B 


1 








2S 


3161 


421 


445 


«3 


024|654 


"^rrr 


*7233 244 222 14.101 42 


67 


71|BB,34 


29116 


' 


! 



■Ten penont died over 90 jeart of Kg« ; two ovar 100 jtua at *g», ons o 
colored man, cetchMl the agi at 110 jaari. 
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DISTRICTS. 


DEATHS 


BY 


CHOLERA. 


No. 


Deaignation. 


Condi lion. 


Age. 




1 1 


7' 
EC 


H 


2 


1 


1 


1 


I 


City 0/ St. Loula— 2d and 3d Hep. Dlit--- 


129 102 


10 


53 


26 


25 


38 


54 


11 


City ot St. Louis— 4th and 5th B*p. Diit. . 


147 167 


iO 


61 


39 


30 


51 


55 


III 


City of St. Loul»-6th end 7th R-p. DUt- . 


98 S3 


3 


6 


20 


33 


se 


27 


IT 


City af 8t. Lool»-8tb sod 9th Hep. Di»t- ■ 


2B2 568 


SO 


87 


62 


63 


107 


123 


T 


City or St. Louis— tOth aud llth Rep. Dist. 


1S8 11)5 


B 


56 


27 


23 


3f 


4S 


VI 


City of St. Louts— 12th and I3tb Rep. Slst- 


&7 79 


B 


21 


17 


13 


10 


32 










40 


24 
20£ . „, 


ei 


177 


80 










1064, we m 




416 








VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 




3, 1 
3.... 












2 


9 








2 


' 








' 
































XI 






1 






























XII 




"1 


16.... 


7 


3 












21 


24, 1 


9 


3 


!j »: « 




p-o y 




lOU 




333 


208 



















'Diad Id hoipltala, on atsamboata, or died b«re, baing realdaota U other Statos. 
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0EATB3 BY CHOLERA— CoxTixnED. 
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284 MISSOURI STATISTICS. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE STATISTICS OF ST. LOUIS COUNTY. 

The county of St. Louis embraces an area of 544^ square miles; 16 square miles lie within 
the city limits, and 528^ form the farming districts. 

In the city, 6,974 acres are laid out in building lots, and 3,266 acres are used for public 
streets, etc. Of the area assigned to the farming districts, or the country, containing 
338,240 acres, 33,369 acres must be deducted for public roads, lakes, rivers, etc.; the balance, 
304,381 acres (town and city lots excepted), are owned by 3,916 persons. The largest 
tracts owned by one person are found in Meramec township, the smallest in St. Louis 
township (outside of the city limits). 

llie larger portion of the land in private possession is not yet improved. Improved, 
124.501 acres ; unimproved, 180,380 acres, including building lots. Of the unimproved, 
89,042 acres are covered with forest. Unbroken prairie is not reported in Bonhomme town- 
ships, but forms the greater part of the unimproved land in St. Louis township. The largest 
forests we find in Meramec township ; the largest tracts of unimproved land in Bonhomme 
township. 

Of the unimproved land, 96,607 acres are devoted to agricultural purposes, 7,747 acres are 
planted with fruit trees, 174 acres are used for vineyards, 94| acres are under cultivation in 
small fruits and vegetable products not enumerated, and 19,879 acres are kept in pasture. 

Fences. — The improved lanHs are surrounded by 1,178,193 rods of fencing; — that is : 336,047 
of rail, 316,331 rods of board, and 25,815 rods of hedge fences. The greater part of the 
land in St Ferdinand township is fenced with rails ; in St. Louis township with boards. 
Central and Carondelet have the most hedges. A few rods of hedge are planted in St. Fer- 
dinxU'l and Meramec townships. 

Buildings. — To avoid repetition it may be remarked that all kinds of buildings, as dwel- 
lings, barns, stables, mills, factories, churches, schools, etc., are called houses. The 
expression ''value" is used in reference to the assessed value, and in no instance has the 
cost value been stated. Under the bead of new structures, only such buildings are counted 
as have been built and finished wilbin the last year, previous to the first day of September. 
All additions, repairs, improvements or alterations of old buildings are coiisidered in the 
valuation of improvements made before the first day of September, 1865. Brick houses mean 
not only those built of brick, but also those of stone. Frame houses, as far as the city of 
St Louis is concerned, include the log houses ; as the few of these (only five or six), which 
are not yet removed, render a seperate division superfluous. 

St. Loqis. — On the first day of September, 1866, the city contsined 17,284 houses, valued 
at $23,790,040 Of these, 16,088 were erected previous to the fi st of September, 1865, 
valued at $22,206,100. From that date to the first of September, 1866, there were built 
1,196 houses, valued at $1,583,940; of these, 1,165 weie dwellings, valued at $1,412,840 ; 
twenty mills and factories, valued at $77,100 ; eleven school houses and churches, valued 
at $94,000. Mills and factories comprehend : three breweries, one cement mill, one floor 
mill, one fruit house, t>ne mill for sawing marble, one match factory, one plow factory, two 
rope factories, one sa^h and flooring mill, two saw mills, two blacksmith shops, one soap 
factory, one stoneware factory, one tannery, one tobacco factory, four churches, one con- 
vent and two theatres. 

Of all houses erected previous to September 1, 1866, 14,312 were brick buildings, valued at 
$23,005,695 and 2,792 frame buildings, valued at $784,345 ; of thes<^ 13,381 brick buildings, 
valued at $21,497,205, and 2,707 frame buildings, valued at $708,895, were erected before 
the first of September, 1865, showing that 931 brick buildings, valued at $1,508,410, and 265 
frame buildings, valued at $75,450, were erected during the year. 

The Country. — In the country, outside of the city limits, there were on the first of 
September, 1866, 764 houses, valued at $2,824,278. These may be classed under improve- 
meota made before September 1, XWb^ com^ttYitTAVii^ \^^ ^Q.>a»a^ valued at $2,255,825^ 
2876 barna and stables, $318,513. 
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KEW 8TRUCTUK£B MADE DUBINO THE TEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 1. 




Value. 



Dwellio^ 

BuTDs and stables • • • 
Mills and factories* • 
Schools and churches 






328 Valued at.. 
173 Valued at 

Valued at. 

Valued at* 



4 

19 



$ 167,960 

37,770 

6,760 

38,800 



More specifically : one brewery, one fire-proof brick factory, one flouring mill, one sash 
factcry, five churches, thirteen school-houses, and one academy. 

The total number of buildings on the first day of September, 1866, consisted of 1,147 brick 
bouses, valued at $1,441,753 ; 3,985 frame houses, valued at $1,102,225, and 2,608 log houses, 
▼alued at $280,300. These may be classed under 



OLD lUPROVEMBNTIi. 



Class. 


No. 


Value. 


V^r-S tfvlr Vkmia AB .••••• •••• •..• •••• •••••• 


1062 
3619 
2435 


Valued »(:•••••• • •••. €1 Q90 0*iSl 


DTxCtlL UOUoCB • • • • • • •••• •••• •••• •*•.•• 

VflvaWlA nmiMAS. ....•• ..a. •>•■ aa.a aaaa 


T aiucu a.\, •••••• •••••• •••••• •••• 91,tlXX|««/0 

Valued at QRH Oftfl 


jttWiOMv liUUHCo' •••• • •••• ...a •••• •••• 

T.«%£r limiaMi . .... .«•••• ...... ...... .. 


T aiucu cii,»»»««« •••• •.•• •••• •••• VOU,*'ilV 

Valued at • 271 ifio 


jjOmL UUUBITd.* •••• •••••• ...*•• ...... .. 




Total 


7116 


$2,574,398 


X UfcCll •••••• ....•• . ...*•• •*•••• 



NEW STRUCTURES. 



Class. 



Brick houses •< 

prame houses 

Jjog houses*. •• 

Total.. 



No. 



Value. 



85, Valued at 



366 
73 



524 



Valued at 
Valued at< 



$119,495 

121,245 

9,140 

$249,880 



CxTT OF Carondelet. — The building statistics of this city are comprehended in those 
^iven to the country, but they may be considered of sufficient importance to be given sepa- 
rately- The total number of houses on the first of September, 1866, was 964, valued at 
^656,300, viz : 



OLD IMPROVEMENTS. 



Class. 



No. 



Houses.. 

Bams and stables. 



Value. 



763. Valued at « 
6 Valued nt* 



$583,310 
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CiMI. 



Value 



Bsroaind •tiblea---> 

Hill! and factoriei... 

ScbooltBDd cbureb»- 

ToUl 

Clan. 

Brick bulldiofa. 

Frame buUduiga 

Log bulldlnp 

ToUl 

CUei. 

Brick building 

Frame buildioga 

Leg build in^B.. 



Valued >t «S0^ 

eeVitned at g^ 

Valued at ],£» 

Valued at llfitO 

»6S6,)I» 



119 



H4 



No. 



Value. 



310 Valued at. 
625 Valued at 

39| Valued at 

9041 



. t47t,MO 



287, Valued at... 
45d Valued at.- 
26 Valued at-- 



767 



Claai. 


No. 


Value. 




23 

169 

3 


















1B6 
B64 




Grand ti.lal.. 


tbw^ 
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COUNTRY STATISTICS. 

AGRICULTURE. 

i hunHred and twenty-four thousand^five hundred and one acres are under cultiration : 
9(»,6()7 acres for ordinary farming purposes, 7,747 acres are used for orchards, 175 
planted in grapes, 94ft acres small fruits $ the remainder, about 19,H79 acres, fyr 

irage. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

IT.— 33,586 acres of meadow yielded, the last year, 340,095} tons of hay. The best 
era in St. Ferdinand township raised 2 1-7 tons per acre. The average for the county 
out one ton per acre. 

AN. — The average crop amon? the best farmers is from 60 to 60 bushels ; average for 
'hole county, twenty-five to thirty bushels per acre. Total number of acres under 
at ion. 32,042 5-12 acres ; total yield, 877,257 bushels. Corn is cultivated to the largest 
t in Bonhomme township, where the average yield is thirty-three bushels per acre. 
fLAT. — The wheat crop in this county last year cannot be accounted an average one. 
^K the best farmers it sometimes reached twenty-five bushel -( per acre ; general average 
^ti bushels. The total number of acres cultivated was 11,085 ; total crop, 149,605 of 
L St. Ferdinand township produced 51,479 bushels on 3,634 acres. JSo wheat is re- 
• ill St. Louis township. Spring wheat is seldom sown. 

'H. — In some parts of the county the farmers dispose of a large proportion of their 
'II thrashed, in the city market, where, in the spring season, they find a ready sale * 

•f e<.'d them out in the sheaf. On this account the aggregate crop can only be estima- 
'Vs reported, 11,775} acres yielded 230,866 bushels, \%hich, accoiding to the general 
re in other parts of the county (thirty bushels to the acre), should be 350,000. In Ca- 
^t, township the best farmers have raised sixty bushels per acre. 
-U not much cultivated ; 242^ acres were reported, yielding a crop of 2,404 bush- 

t. «;n biishels per acre. 
^^^£Y.~ICot reported in St. Ferdinand township. In St. Louis township, 888 acres 

c ultivation, gave 16,133 bushels, or twenty bushels per acre. 
^ icuH£AT — Is cultivated only in Central, Meramec and Carondelet townships. Aver- 

op ten bushels. In Central, only five buvhels. Total last year's crop 143 bushels. 
^ GARiAN Gbass and MiLLET. — Nut much Cultivated, except in St.Ferdinaud township 
^ the best farmers raise two and a half tons per ttf re ; general average one a^d three- 
^^» tons per acre, 836^ acres yielded l,438i tons. 

•A.S AND Beans — Are raised only in those ] arts of the county where the farmers have 
Ppfjrtunity to sell the crops in the daily market. Of peas filty-six and three-fourths 
'^, }ielding 3,736 bushels, and beans sixiy and three-fourths acres, yielding 3,088 bush- 
'^ere reported. The average among the best gardeners was 320 bushels (green) peas, 
^ from 160 to 180 bushels (green) beans per acre. Among the farmers the average is 
^y-8ix bushels peas and fit'ty-one heans. 

(iiifiH Potatoes. — 5,1073 acres produced 289,448 bushels, ornn average of fifty-six and 
balf buRhels per acre. The largest crop among the best farmers is 250 busheN per acre. 
Sweet Potatoes. — Cultivated mostly for home consumption ; average crop sixty bushels 
r acre. The largest crop, raised in Meramec township, amounted to 200 bushels per acre. 
jtal in the county, 4014 acres producing, 24,147 bushels. 

Beets, Carrots, Cabbages, Onions, Tubnips — Are mostly cultivated in gardens adjoin- 
^ the city. Some farmers in Central township raised 400busheld of beets; 240 do. on- 
is*; 5<'<0 do, carrots, per acre. In St. Louis township 16,000 heads of cabbages per acre. 
Reported in the county, 164 15.16 acres, yielding 13,964 bushels turnips. 

548 " " 4,049 " beets. 

605 " " 4,056 " c&tioVA« 
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¥la^, Hemp and Cottok. — Some attempts have been made to raite these staples, bat 
not with very encouraging success. Cotton planted on one-eighth of an acre in Meramec 
township yielded ten pounds. Flax sown on ten and one-fourth acres yielded 62 pounds of 
seed and 100 pounds of lint. The lint was all obtained from the one-quarter acre. The 
owner of the ten acres, not knowing how to prepare the lint, was satisfied with fifty pounds 
of seed, and used the stalk for minor purposes. 

Hem> was cultivated in Meramec, St. Ferdinand and Central townships to the amount of 
fifty-nine acres, yielding 376,000 pounds of lint. The crop in St Ferdinand township 
amounted to 700 pounds ; in Central, 556 ; in Meramec, 233 pounds of seed per acre. The 
average crop in the county is 638 pounds per acre. 

Hops. — Cultivated only for home consumption ; none reported. 

Tobacco. — The experiment of raising tobacco in Meramec township has been followed 
by the other townships with good success. One farmer in Bonhomme raised 1500 pounds 
per acre. In Central some farmers raised 1600 pounds per acre. In Meramec township 
103 acres yielded 81,460 pounds, an average of 790 pounds per acre. 

Pumpkins, — Twelve and one-fourth acres yielded 99,100 ; 15,000 pounds were raised on 
one acre in Meramec township. 

Melons are doubtless raised in much larger quantities than reported ; 400 were report- 
ed in Central township. 

Sorghum. — The succe s of the farmers of Meramec township in cultivating this crop 
has stimulated their neighbors to try the cultivation also. The farmers in Bonhomme and 
Carondclet had a fair crop, but in Central it was a failure. Total number of acres cultivat- 
ed, outside of St. Louis township, 113 5-6, from the produce of which 5,420 gallons of 
sirup were made. No sugar has, as yet, been made. The average produce of the differ- 
ent townships varies much. The farmers in Meramec made 222 gallons per acre, while 
the best farmers in Bonh mme did not make more than sixty gallons per acre. The general- 
average in the county is forty-seven gallons per acre. 

Maple Sugar — In Meramec twenty pounds were made from eight trees. No sirup re- 
ported. • 

Broom Corn. — Eight acres cultivated in Meramec jrielded 4000 pounds of brush. 

HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

In the county of St Louis 7,747 acres are planted with fruit trees. Of these 5,093 acres 
contain 351,421 apple trees ; 658 acres are in pears ; 1,917 acres contain 132,392 peach trees, 
and 79 acres 5,461 cherry trees and*12 plum trees. Last year's fruit crop could not be 
called an average one, being destroyed by late frost. In St. Ferdinand township some 
farmers raised from two to five bushels of apples per tree, but in all other townships the 
average was not more than one and a half bushels per tree. 

Vinkyards — Formerly but few grapes were raised in this county, but within a few 
years the cultivation of the vine has greatly increased. Few crops pay better when proper- 
ly planted and attended to. Last year 175 acres were under cultivation in vineyards and 
this year there will be a large increase. The crop this year was much injured by late frost. 
The old and young vineyards produced 80,172 pounds of grapes (or 558 lbs. per acre.*)- 
4,173 gallons of wine were reported. The greater part of the grapes was sold in the city 
aiarkets. Some vine growers picked forty pounds per vine ; in Carondelet twenty pounds • 
in Meramec ten pounds, and in Central three pounds per vine. 

Strawberries — The cultivation of this fruit is rapidly mcreasing. One farmer in Cen- 
tral raised 125 bushels on three acres and sold the fruit for $1,500. 

Raspberries, gooseberries, blackberries and currants are cultivated to a great extent, bat 
the product is not reported. 

*TidM average includes the youns Vuieytix^, mttxi^ ol ^\A!(^%x%xAX^%VMi\M«vr^a^^ 
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ANIMALS. 

The number of animals raised and kept in the county is much greater than that reported. 
The number in 1866, outside of the city limits, was 8041 horses, 1400 mules and 14,259 head 
of cattle. In the city proper, 7621 horses, 1271 mules and 13,909 head of cattle were re- 
ported in 1865. For 1866, 6477 horses, 1972 mules and 3672 cows were returned at the as- 
setsor'a office. 

The number of swine in the county, according to the assessment, is 40,104 ; sheep, 7432. 

Cows. — 8963 milch cows are reported, and 213,185 pounds butter and 2508 pounds of cheese 
as the product of the dairy. In the vicinity of the city the farmers find it more profitable 
to sell the milk than to make it into butter and cheese. 

Sheep. — From.5568 sheep, the lambs not counted, 18,888 pounds of wool was clipped. By 
pro]>er care and attention the old average of 3^ pounds of wool per head has been raised to 
8 and 11 pounds, and exceptional cases of twenty-three pounds are reported. 

BEE-HIVES 

• To the number of 478 are returned, producing sixty-five pounds of wax and 2864 pounds 
of honey — on an average seven pounds per hive. Sometimes ten and sixteen pounds have 
been collected from one hive. 

POULTRY. 
Total number of chickens 113,329; turkeys, 6844 ; ducks, 6325; geese, 7979. 

PRODUCTS OP THE FORESTS AND MINpS. 

At a few saw-mills in the county some lumber has been cut for home use but noDe for ex- 
portation. The total quantity reported is 80,700 feet. Most of the lumber for use in build- 
ing comes from other States. Most of our own being oak is used for fencing. Besides 
umber, 20,474 cords of wood were cut. 

Mines. — Although this county is rich in coal, clay, building and limestone, only a small 
amount has been brought into market, and much more is sold than is ever spoken of in the 
a8ses8or''8 office. In the city only seventeen stone quarries and three lime-kilns have been 
reported. In the county neither the number of mines nor the number of quarries but only 
the products are found in the returns, viz : 



Coal, 56,362 tons, valued at $123,124 

Building stone, 156,758 perches, valued at-***« • 249,400 

Fire clay, 6500 tons, valued at 17,000 

Lime, 257,000 bushels, valued at % 84,260 



SOCIAL STATISTICS. 



2 
Births. — According to the United States census for the year 1S6(^ th B^ ^ ^ -^ 

births in Missouri was 4.35 per cent., or one annual birth for evei'y^ fff^'i fy . .^r If the 
rule for the correction of census returns (add one-eighth to thenui^eir,oJ*inflren who died 
before one year) be applied for the correction of the returns of the dlfcrict assessors who 
only repoiMl for last year 4226 births, the correct number of births would be 4730, or one birth 
among 49.72 persons, or 2.01 per cent. The correctness of this Vcatement is very probable, 
for experience in this and other countries has shown that the rate of annual births decreases 
when an epidemic is prevailing. The difference between the number of births t^^^Vx^ \.ViSak 
year and last was very apparently a consequence ot l\ie ptcvaVwic.^ 3l Ooi'cXfcx^. "N^. TSi»s^-\i>^ 
conaidered that during the prevalence of an epidemic many 1«eVa3A^% ^^ \io\.x^v2a.'^«^.^'^^^^ 
mod beitjff without vitality are not considered as blrlha. T\ift Avwa.^^ x^\.«^ Vii oSXi^-^ ^^^ 
tricB are, acc^rdiDg to the United States census for 1850, as IoWoyi* \ 
I9STATISTICS. 
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In Russia one annual birth to 26.50 persons 

In Saxony one annual birth to 25.98 persons 

In England one annual birth ta 30.06 persons 

In France one annual birth to • 37.16 persons 

Marriages. — The number of marriages reported to the assessors is^for the city only 395, 
for the county 353. As 2019 marriages have been recorded it is necessary to correct the 
orlgiiial return by adding the difference to the city returns, because those from the county 
are more likely to be correct. This would make in the city 1695 white and seventy-five col- 
ored marriages ; in the county, 245 white and eight colored marriages. The ratio of mar- 
riages for the last year is one marriage to every 116 persons, or .86 of one per cent. This 
below the rate of 1860, when it was one marriage to every 102 persons, or .98 of one per 
cent- In some other States and countries the ratio for 1866 is as follows : 



Spain ••••. One marriage to 

France " 

Saxony " 

Ei gland " 

For 1860 : 

Spain " 

France " 

Saxony " 

England " 

Russia <* 

Greece " 

New York " 

Connecticut •••• ** 

California " 

Maryland " 

Mississippi *' 

Illinois " 



Persons. 

127 

126 

117 

123 

141 

122 

107 

122 

106 

174 

134 

131 

145 

162 

y 140 

121 



The age of white females ranges generally from eighteen to twenty-five years ; males, 
from twenty-two to thirty-five years. Only five females, two at fourteen and three at six- 
teen years of age, were married ; one at forty-six and another at forty-nine years. Many 
males over forty and under fifty years were married ; fifteen cases are reported (nine males) 
from fifty to sixty, and two marriages of males respectively sixty-six and sixty-seven years 
of age. 

DEATHS. 

A precise ^^r<^ion of deaths by the district assessors could not be expected, because 

'•' '^'*^S^fte^Sui|eriMxdcit of the United States census remarked : " The deaths of the past 

***** y ^e\ve aoBthsre mtiers of recollection, of which a portion would naturally be forgotten, 

'"^iMlic^ In ^e occion^ removal and breaking up of families another portion would be lost." 

It is the^:^^^fore.ecepry to correct the returns by reference to the register of deaths kept in 

the health offiWS^ofPe city of St. Louis. In accordance with the statistical tables, based 

upon the returns of the Register of Deaths, the annual deaths from Septecber, 1865, to 

September, 1866, amounted to 7,713, of which 6,994 occurred in the city of St. Louis and 

719 in the county. 

According to the United States census the rate of mortality in Missouri for 1850 was 1.83 
per cent., or one death in 53 persons. For 1860, 1.52 per cent., or one death among 66 per- 
sons. According to the mortality table for the last year, the rate for the county of St. 
Louis was 3.28 per cent., or one death to 30 persons, and for the city 3.43 per cent,, or one 
death in 29 persona. 
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Among the deaths were 10 persons oyer 90 years and 2 men over 100 years ; one of these, 
a colored man reached the age of 110 years. The greatest mortality (nearly one-half of all 
the deaths) was among children under five years of age. 

The mortality among the different ages ranges as follows : 



From 30 to 40—1009 deaths. 


From 10 to 20—512 deaths. 


:^_3 

From 60 to 70—233 deaths. 


From 20 to 30— 974 deaths. 


From 5 to 10—463 deaths. 


From 70 to 80—155 deaths. 


From 40 to 50— 618 deaths. 


From 50 to 60 — 117 deaths. 


From 80 to 90— 70. deaths. 



The mortality among males was higher than among females. 

The large excess of mortality in the last year was caused by the prevalence of cholera 
during the months from July to November, inclusive : 



Previous to August, 1866. 



Aged from 20 to 30 - • . - • 505 persons. 

" 30 to 40 478 

Under 5 years 349 

Aged from 40 to 50 325 

10 to 20 300 

5tol0 218 

50to60 133 

60 to 70 96 

70to80 27 

80to90 3 



ft 



it 



tt 



it 



tt 



tt 



it 



tt 



tt 



Total 3434 



From August to November, 1866. 



Aged from 20 to 30 



tt 


30 to 40 


Under 5 


ITOSIFa • a . a • a 


yKAko •••••• 


Aged from 40 to 50 


tt 


10 to 20 


tt 


5 to 10 


tt 


50 to 60 


tt 


60 to 70 


tt 


70 to 80 


tt 


80 to 90 



.806 


pervons 


691 


tt 


671 


tt 


486 


tt 


426 


tt 


315 


tt 


215 


tt 


158 


it 


42 


tt 


6 


tt 



Total 



3816 



C(yndition, 

Single 1209 

Married 1121 

Widowed 104 



Sexes. 



White male.. 
Colored male 



2149 
183 



Total 



White female . . < 
Colored females 



Total 



2332 

1365 
119 

1484 



Xhe highest numbers in single blocks were 49, 43 and 33. 
The highest numbers in single houses were 6, 7 and 9. 

Xbe table of vital and cholera statistics of the Fourth Assessment District, or the 8th and 
9tli Representative Districts, where the cases of cholera reached th ehigbest number, altowB 
the proportion of mortality according to race, age and sex. 
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ST. LOUIS HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

EXTRACT 
From tht Annual Report of tht Q/JUctrt of the Eoute of R^uge, St. LouU. Mittouri. 



OFFICERS ST. LOUIS HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

Marshall Bbothebton, ------ President. 

J. G. WoKRNERy ------ Secretary. 

F. S. W. Glkason, ------ Treasurer. 



Managert anointed by the Common Coutt^ 
H. SCHXPMAN, 

C. A. Stifzl, 

John Cairns. 



A. Vallb, 

A. S. W. Goodwin. 



Hon. James S. Thomas^ Mayor, 
And Ex-<tfficio Member of the Board of Managert, 



Manageri appointed by the Mayor from the citizens at large. 
J. G. WoERNERy I S. W. AdREON, M. D. 



Managert appointed by the County Court of St. Louit county, 
Marshall Brothxrton, | H. Crittsnpen. 
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superintendent's report. 

To the Hon, Board of Manager* of the Houte of R^uge : 

Gentlemen : I have the honor to submit the Twelfth Annual Report of the institution 
for the year ending^ March 31, 1866, together with certain statistics from the opening of the 
institution in 1854, as follows : 

TABLE I. 

Whole number received since July 28, 1854 : 

Boys 1,576 

Girls 426— 2,002 

Of this number there have been recommitted or returned • 407 

Number in House April 1, 1865 : 

Boys..- 163 

Girls 43— 206 

Number of commitments during the year ending March 31, 1866 : 

White boys 122, colored boys 19 141 

White girls 44, colored girls 3 47 — 188 

Discharged during the year : 

Boys 135 

Girls -• •••• 34— 169 

Number in House March 31, 1866 : 

White boys 147, colored boys 23 170 

White girls 54, colored girls 3 57— 227 

Whole number in institution during year ending March 31, 1866 394 

Daily average number in institution •• • • • 216.55 

Daily average last year, ending March 31, 1865, was 158 78 

Increase in the average number 57.77 

TABLE IL 
Showing by what authority committed. 

Mayor of St. Louis • *«t<.»^ • 34 

Recorder of St. Louis • • • 45 

Criminal Court of St. Louis county**** • • 12 

Received by consent of Board of Managers-^ — - • 86 

Fugitives from the institution returned * • 2 

Entered institution voluntarily • 9 

Total •••• 188 
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TABLE III. 

Showing oJTentes and causes for which committed. 



Destitution 
Larceny ••< 



61 

3« 

Incorrigibility ^v 30 

Abandoned • *^> ^ 27 

Eicposed to bad influences IS 

Burglary and larceny • • 7 

« 4 

2 

1 



Neglected < 

Escaping from institution 
Fighting 



Stabbing 1 

Arson • • 1 

Total.-. ^. 188 

TABLE IV. 

Shorting parentage of all admitted. 



Irish ...• 



76 



German • • •• 28 

Engliph 16 

French t 3 

Scotch 2 



Italian 
Colored 



Foreign •« 
American 



Total 



I 
22 

148 

" 40 

188 



TABLE V. 

Showing ages of all when admitted, 

BOYS. 



One year old 

Two years old • 2 

Three years old 2 

Four years old • 8 

Five years old • "••• 4 

Six years old • • •• 6 

Seven years old • 12 

Eight years old 5 

Nine years old • f- 

Ten years old • 6 

Eleven years old 9 

Twelve years old »•• • • 17 

Thirteen years old 14 

Fifteen years old 13 

Sixteen years old 13 

Seventeen years old 3 

Eighteen yeari old 

Nineteen years old 

Twenty years old • ...........%.. %%% I 

Total "^^ 
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GIRLS. 

Jne year old • I 

Two years old • 1 

Three years old-»t»»- • 3 

Pour yeara old 2 

Five y ears old«»»» • 3 

Six years old 1 

Sevoii years old 7 

Eight years old • • i« •• 5 

Kiiie yenrs old • 

Ten years old 4 

Eleven years old 1 

Twelve years old 5 

Thirteen years old ♦ 4 

fourteen years old • • 2 

fifteen years old • 

Sixteen years old • ••• 1 

^venteen years old 1 

Eighteen years old 3 

Nineteen years old ....,,,. 1 

twenty years old 1 



'■f 



lotal 47 



• 



Average age of boys, eleven years two and a half months. 
Average age of girls, nine years ten and^ half months. 

TABLE VI 

Showing nativity of all admitted. 



iiriHOuri yi) 

llii.ois 14 

Vniif'SHce 12 

Tew Tori: 11 

»iiia 8 

.»r ninny tt 

-eland 4 

.o»n>''i"«i 4 

;ji^land 3 

idiana 3 

tis-^J^^ippi ' 3 

Jab 1'"''^ 2 

'e\%r H.impshire • •••• 2 

•eiin.'^ylvaijia • 2 

^rk<»i»^^i8 • 2 

If jitticky 2 

aiw- '^ 2 

"iricii.'ii^, Atlantic Ocean, France, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Maryland, Vermont, Rhode 

Ishuid, Indian Territory and Texas, each 1 10 

'or'i??" countries 17 



iw- 



• «* 



d Slates 103 

iut known 8 

Total • ^.^ 
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TABLEiVir. 

S^i-jtrlKQ length of time inmatetf dischcnjed during the year, remained in the inttitutioM, 



One month or less 



28 ; I Sixteen months 



Two months • •• 2S |: Seventeen months 

Three months • 10 

Four months 11 

Five moi.ths 13 



Six months 

Seven months. •••• 
Eight months •••• 

Nine months 

Ten months • 

Eleven months •••• 
Twelve months* •■ 
Thirteen months 
Fourteen months 
Fifteen months* •' 



8 

I 

10 

3 

4 
4 
3 
7 
3 
5 



'I 



Eijjhteen month 

Nineteen months 

Twenty months 

1 Twenty-one months • < 
1 Twenty-two months • - 
: Twenty-three months 

Twenty-four months • • 

Twenty-six months* •' 

Thirty months 

Forty-one months 

Forty-seven months • • 



Total Ifl 



Average period of detention, s.'venand nine-tenths niontlis. 
Avera;;e j)i'rio(i of detention at hist report, six and a quarter months. 
Averaif'j period of detention at ^lichi^^in Roform School, twenty-three months 
eleven da vs. 

Why 80 much les:) in our institution th^n in Any other similar institution in this cooti 
or In Ij'irope? In the Michijjan Reform School, at Lnnsins:, the average age of nincty-fii 
boys co::imitiH durinj; the year ending November 16, 18i)5, was thirteen years twomoaU 
and twiMiLy-s''vrn days. Tlie younj^est boy was seven years old, and the whole nuab 
commi- ; -d who wi^ro tf»n years old and und»;r was only eleven. It appears from table VI tlv 
seventy-one rhildren, ten years of aji^e and under, were received into our institution during tl 
past y';:ir. Tlie presence of so many youn;; and innocent rliildren who do not need ther 
atrainir.:: ind.joncoa of the Hoiise of Rffu^e, and who are returned to their parents whei 
ever 8U':h pn rents ran j^ivc moderately satisfactory evidence that they will take care of thci 
furni^ii.'p one n*ason for the unuaually brief period of detention of inmates of our institutlo 



TABLE Vlir. 



Shoirinii fiotr the children dhcharijdl durln-j thr year were disposed of. 



Delivered to parents 

Furnished with country homes 

Furnished with city homes in St. L -uis* 

Delivv»rr(l to the custody of friends 

Disch.ired by order of Criminal Cour% 

the Grand Jury bavins; ignored bills*. 

Sent to City Hospital and not returned* * 

Deliveri'd toj^uardians 

Transferred to Soldiers' Orphans' Home 



00 ;j Discharjjed as unsuitable subjocts 

11 ; Sent to Blind Asylum... 

' Went to visit parents and did not return* 

4 Sent to Deaf and Dumb Asylum 

j l)i>charp:ed on writ of habeas corpus*. 

21 1 1 Died at the institution- 

5 j' Escaped and not returned 



1 '! 

r 



o 



Total 



Entire ::c.o::nt expended forth? Ho?jse of R'ifui^o durini; the year IS^Gwas 



.*•••• 



$59,670 






i 



» 



